ESCAPING FROM FIRE IN AUSTRALIA. 


In this number of the Magazine we present 
our readers with several Australian. views, 
which they cannot fail to find of great inter- 
est, for, although we mpeg saat Australia is 


the largest island in the world, that some call 
it a continent on account of its size, still we 
are not so well acquainted with it as we shall 
be at some future time, when it becomes a 
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republic and has intimate commercial rela- 
tions with this country by the way of 
California. 

The first view which we give our readers 
is a common one to the people of Australia. 
It represents a party of settlers fleeing before 
fire, which, fanned by a high wind, is consum- 
ing everything in its course, fed by dry grass 
and trees. This is in Queensland, where the 
heat during the summer months is somewhat 
enervating. The tremendous and severe 
power of the sun’s rays, pouring down day by 
day, seems to penetrate roofs and every cov- 
ering, through hats and hair, to one’s very 
brain. The sun glares and glows with a 
white heat, like a furnace, burning, scorch- 
ing and seething all it looks at, and the hard 
dry earth parches, crackles and crumbles in 
all directions, gaping open as if for the refresh- 
ing dews and rain which come, like angel 
visits, few and far between. No one living in 
the United States can conceive how thank- 
ful the people are for such a common thing 
as pure fresh cool water, or what they have 
to drink sometimes in the way of water, so 
discolored that at home no one would dream 
of even washing in it. This is caused by 
dirty or newly-shingled roofs to their houses, 
or from the casks or tanks not being clean 
which contain this most precious fluid. The 
common saying is that wine and beer are 
cheaper here than water, and certainly they 
are so comparatively, and far more plentiful. 
As for the streams they are shrunken to mere 
mud holes, and- hardly afford water for the 
cattle. When for months the people have 
not had a drop, sometimes scarcely dew, no 
one can conceive how they long for rain infi- 
nitely more than we desire fine weather. 
And when it comes, what a sensation of re- 
lief! Most houses have spouts to conduct the 
rain into tubs, iron tanks or stone or brick 
wells. Now imagine all the tanks exhausted 
after a six months’ incessant drought, and 
the river supply affected; the trees all brown, 
tinged and crisped like Christmas evergreens 
when taken down from the churches at home ; 
the grass withered, the flowers faded; cattle 
getting lean, hundreds and thousands of 
sheep dying in various districts; the prices of 
provisions rising, man and beast complaining; 
the long bush-grass looking like uncut hay, 
not even affording the nourishment of hay. 
It does not answer to feed even horses on 
hay, owing to the price of labor and pro- 


‘visions, so that haystacks are rarities. Even 


this standing hay is for miles burnt by the 


natives to turn out the kangaroos, etc., num- 
bers of trees being burnt as well. Then their 
camp fires are left, and frequently cause a 
conflagration—for an odd thousand miles of 
fire is tantamount to a cinder popping out of 
a home hearth. When rain is expected, 
squatters will often “fire” thousands of acres 
(portions of their runs), so that the new 
grass may grow readily, the charred grass 
acting as manure. Sometimes spontaneous 
fires have originated from the hot winds, and 
even the sun striking a bit of glass has been 
sufficient to set the parched grass around on 
fire. 

This is a long description, but such a state 
of things must be considered in order to 
realize “the sound of rain,” and the feeling 
experienced at its approach. Atall the dried- 
up water-holes are stray oxen and sheep, 
dead or dying from thirst, men also feeling 
the effects in a feverish, parched, weakened 
and dejected state of body and mind, the only 
relief being found in frequently bathing. One 
literally gasps for a breeze, added to which 
the flies torment one incessantly. Well, all 
this causes an intense yearningforrain. By- 
and-by, the usually unclouded sky shows a 
sign of clouds coming up from the sea (south- 
east). On they come, and there is a great 
stillness, until the molten-lead look of the 
sky is changed for gray, and there is a sound 
of wind and rain in the distance. Gradually 
it increases, and you see far off a wall of 
whitish-gray marching on before you feel a 
drop. Then you hear the rain surging like 
the sea, beating the ground, and then in- 
creasing to heavy tramping, as of horses. 
The trees begin to toss their arms to and fro, 
waving their tops, as Krummacher says, “ like 
so many bells summoning the lone worshipper 
to prayer;” then follows a rustling of all 
nature, a few heavy drops, and forthwith the 
gray wall or curtain of mist is upon you, 
deluging everything, and with it comes the 
wind, rustling, growling, roaring, tearing by; 
and this may last one hour or a week—gen- 
erally the former, if it is not in the rainy sea- 
son, The roaring sound of the rain is most 
peculiar in these parts. It is heard in the 
distance at first; then a light distant mist is 
seen, and more roaring; then thick heavy 
mist, and a still greater roaring; then a grand 
burst of wind, roar and rain rushes upon you; 
and then—the deluge. 

Everything and everybody is refreshed as 
with glad news, and all nature is glad, border- 
ing on ecstasy. All animals make a cheerful 
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noise, and the glorious green of vegetation 
was never so welcome to the wearied eye. 
The grass grows astonishingly. A green 
tinge is visible next morning, and when the 
sun returns there is such an enormous evapo- 
ration that the whole atmosphere is like a 
hothouse with its peculiar suffocating sensa- 
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and then it is useless without rain, and utter- 
ly unable to develop a seed. In February 
they often have three or four weeks of inces- 
sant rain, and then all the water-holes, gullies, 
creeks, rivers and mountain-torrents are full 
of water, and rushing over, and it is two or 
three weeks before they go down again. 


WAITING FOR CLEAR WEATHER IN AUSTRALIA. 


tion. Too much rain is injurious, for it 
makes the grass and everything grow so rank 
as to be unserviceable to man and beast. In 
the dry season the earth gets baked like a 
brick, and is utterly unimpressionable even 
toa plough, and the only way to break the 
ground when it is necessary is with a pickaxe; 


This stops all communication with the in- 
terior for the time. Wool, etc., cannot come 
down from the sheep-stations to the ports, 
and supplies cannot go up for the stations, 
because the bullock and horse teams cannot 
cross the creeks and rivers in safety. The 
mail service, which is performed on horse- 
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back, is stopped, as well as all descriptions of 


traffic. 

Our next picture represents a party who are 
encamped in the woods and waiting until the 
mud dries up so that their journey can be 
resumed. 

The natives of Australia stand very low in 
the scale of intellect, though it is beyond a 
doubt that they are capable of learning, and 
of carrying their own simple arts to great per- 
fection. Their well-known skill in throwing 
their native weapon, the boomerang, proves 
this, and, as far as has been ascertained, it is 
an art unknown to any other tribe. A short 
description will show their astonishing skill 
in this art. The boomerang is of a very hard 
wood, cut out with sharp flints, or with a 
tomahawk of iron, from a piece of wood 
curved with the grain. It is then scraped 
with glass or some rough substance, and 
afterwards trimmed and pared somewhat, 
with a few cuts at the lighter end, to indicate 
the handle. It is from two to three feet long, 
and weighs about one pound. Its action is 
marvellous. You hold it with one end from 
you, as it were, and then, by a knack and a 
swing, send it flying up, but horizontally with 
the earth, as boys skim oyster-shells over a; 
pond, the flat surface being downwards, 
The marvel is the way in which the boome- 
rang returns to the thrower, and whether 
this is caused by the peculiar curve in its 
form or by the knack in throwing, is not 

generally known, though perhaps some law 
in mathematics may explain its action. A 
black man, in throwing one, will send it 
away right in front of him, high up, almost 
out of sight; presently round it will course in 
the air just like a bird wheeling in its flight, 
and then hover overhead, and down it will 
drop within a couple of yards of him, some- 
times nearer. They can make it alight 
almost on the very spot on which they stand, 
but that is a little too near to be pleasant, for 
one blow is enough, and would break the 
hardest skull. The way it sustains its flight 
is excellent, but it is extremely difficult to 
follow its course in the air, on account of the 
rapidity of movement. At times they will 
make it perform two circles in the air, and 
again they can throw it down on the ground 
a few yards from them and it will rise from 
the ground, fly up and away, making a loop 
in the air, and then return to their feet. 
Our next engraving is a picture of Sydney, 
New South Wales. Captain Cook, over a 
century ago, discovered the harbor of Sydney. 
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The place was of slow growth until the gold 
discoveries were proclaimed. Then emigra- 
tion produced the usual results. Buildings 
were erected and business prospered as it 
never prospered before in the city. Mel- 
bourne and Sydney struggled for the supre- 
macy in trade, and the former beat, for it 
was nearer the most productive gold fields. 

New South Wales originally extended over 
the eastern half of the continent, but although 
considerably reduced by the separation of 
Victoria, South Australia, and Queensland, it 
still comprises an area of 207,000,000 of acres. 
In such a vast country, extending over nearly 
eleven degrees of latitude, there must exist 
great differences of temperature and soil, 
Generally speaking, the land on the streams 
running westward is for the most part inferior 
both for agriculture and pasture, whilst on 
those flowing to the east the climate is cooler, 
the soil—rich, black and dry—is covered with 
luxuriant herbage, and diversified with 
valleys, open woodlands and forests. Here 
the herds and flocks of the squatters graze, or 
a busy population is digging for the hidden 
gold. Peaches, oranges, figs and melons of 
all sorts attain the highest degree of maturity 
in open air; whilst the northern districts 
produce pineapples, bananas, guavas, lemons, 
citrons and other tropical fruits. Grapes of 
the finest quality are grown, not only for the 
table, but for the manufacture of wine, and 
many acres, rapidly increasing in number, 
are being laid out for this purpose alone. 
The population of the colony in 1803 was 
only 7,097. In 1821, soon after free immigra- 
tion was allowed, it was 29,783. In the next 
ten years it had doubled itself, and in 1840 
was 129,463. In 1850 it was 265,503; but in 
the following year the separation of Victoria 
had reduced it to 197,158. It rose again with 
still greater rapidity, and in 1858 was 342,062; 
but in the separation of Queensland it was 
reduced in 1859 to 336,572; but so rapidly 
has it since recovered that last year it was 
estimated at 466,739 persons. 

Sydney, the metropolis of the colony, is 
about seven miles from the heads of Port 
Jackson. The greater part is enclosed on 
three sides by portions of the harbor known 
as the Stream of the north, Woolloomooloo 
Bay on the east and Darling Harbor on the 
west. At the entrance of Sydney Cove, on 
the eastern side, is Fort Macquarie; and on 
the west, Dawe’s Battery. The views from 
the higher part of the city are bold, varied 

and picturesque. To seaward the magnificent 
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harbor of Port Jackson— 
capacious, convenient and 
equal to any in the world— 
presents one of the grandest 
and most interesting features 
of natural beauty in Austra- 
lia. Inland, the diversity of 
hill and dale, of rock and 
woodland, of grassy slopes 
and brilliant parterres, with 
their orange groves and vine- 
yards, interspersed with state- 
ly mansions, with substantial 
homes and neat cottages, 
combine in forming many 
interesting and pleasing pros- 
pects. The harbor, which in 
some places is three miles 
broad, is completely land- 
locked ; it possesses excellent 
anchorage, and is well shel- 
tered from storms. Exten- 
sive and well-arranged docks, 
for repairing ships and steam- 
ers of the largest tonnage 
have been constructed, Along 
the waterside are wharves, 
stores, shipyards, patent slips, 
mills, manufactories, etc.; be- 
hind these, terrace-like, rise 
the numerous public and pri: 
vate buildings of the metrop- 
olis. The streets are mostly 
laid out at right angles, are 
long and wide, well macada- 
mized, and are lit with gas. 
George and Pitt streets have 
a width of 60 feet for a car- 
riage-way, and a pathway of 
12 feet. Lofty stone or brick 
edifices with handsome shops, 
range along the principal 
streets. 

Sydney has several exten- 
sive public parks, the princi- 
pal of which are Hyde Park 
(between the city and the 
suburb of Woolloomooloo) 
and the Outer Domain—the 
Inner Domain being the en- 
closed ground around Gov- 
ernment House. In the 
latter, and bounded on one 
side by the picturesque inlet 
known as Farm Cove, are situated the Botan- buildings of Sydney are numerous, and 
ical Gardens, in which there are specimensof many fairly vie with those of an American 
almost every tropical plant. The public capital. 
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This is the second city in Holland, both in 
point of commerce and population, and at the 
present time is a point of much interest. It 
is situated on the right bank of the river 
Maas, thirty-four miles from the sea, and is 
in the form of an isosceles triangle, the base 
and longest side of which is towards the river, 
the land sides being surrounded by the old 
fortifications, beyond which lie the populous 
suburbs. The quaint old city has as many 
canals as streets, communication across them 
being maintained by innumerable draw- 
bridges, and it is traversed by the Rotte, a 
small stream, at the junction of which, the 
Maas, there is a large dyke, or dam, whence 
the name—Rotterdam. Many of the canals 
are planted with trees, which imparts to them 
a pleasing aspect, and several of them are so 
deep as to form excellent harbors, that admit 
the largest ships to lie alongside the ware- 
houses in the middle of the town. The water 
in them is kept fresh and clean by the ebb 
and flow of the tide, which rises from ten to 
twelve feet. Along the river, which opposite 
the town is thirty to forty feet deep, is a fine 
quay, one and a quarter mile long, called 
“The Little Trees,’ from a line of elms, 
planted in 1615, now grown to a large size, as 
we call a horse “a colt” long after it has be- 
come venerable with years. Many of the 
houses are quaint-looking gabled edifices, 
overhanging their foundations a considerable 
way, and the principal buildings being along 
the chief canals or havens, the other streets, 
thongh all are well lighted with gas, have a 
less seemly appearance. 

Rotterdam is the birthplace of Desiderius 
Erasmus, of the naval heroes Egbert Kote- 
naar, Jan van Brakel, and Cornelius Tromp, 
and of Jan Hendrik van der Palm, learned in 
Eastern languages, an eminent orator, and 
one of the best prose writers Holland has pro- 
duced. In the centre of the Great Market is 
a metallic statue to Erasmus, whose fame is 
a matter of pride to the Rotterdammers, The 
church of St. Laurens, the building of which 
occupied twenty-four years, between 1414 
and 1472, is an object of precious regard to 
the citizens. It contains monuments to De 
Witt, Kotenaar and De Brakel, and boasts 
one of the finest organs in Europe. From 
Rotterdam we have the model of some of our 
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THE CITY OF ROTTERDAM. 


best charities. Hospitals, or homes for old 


men, old women and orphans, have had ex- 
istence here for many years, besides many 
friendly and benevolent associations on the 
same principle as many of ours. Great atten- 
tion is paid to public education, and a general 
intelligence prevails to reward this care. 

The inhabitants of Rotterdam are chiefly 
engaged in commerce, which may be divided 
into three sections, the foreign trade, the 
Rhine trade, and the inland trade. The 
foreign trade, which for many years was ex- 
tensive, was totally destroyed by the war with 
Britain, which broke out in 1803; the vessels 
that had escaped the British war-ships or 
cruisers lay rotting in the harbor, and in ten 
years the population of the city decreased 
nearly as many thousands. The defeat of 
Napoleon at Leipzig, and the consequent 
change in the condition of Holland, acted 
like a charm upon Rotterdam. The river 
was once more covered with vessels, and the 
greatest activity prevailed in every depart- 
ment of commerce. But this pleasant state 
of matters received a check by the subsequent 
union of Holland and Belgium, which 
diverted @ great proportion of the foreign 
trade to Antwerp. Since the revolution of 
1830, however, and the separation of the two 
countries, the trade of Rotterdam has resumed _ 
its former importance and extent. It sends 
to the Dutch Eastern possessions, and to the 
West Indies, provisions of all kinds, spirits, 
wines, mineral waters and manufactured 
goods, in return for coffee, sugar, spices, cot- 
ton, dye-woods, etc. To England and Scot- 
land, with which it carries on an extensive 
and lucrative trade, it sends cheese, butter, 
flax, linseed, madder, garden-seetls, gin, 
clover-seed, fruits of various kinds, ducks and 
large numbers of sheep and cattle. With 
America and with France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the northern states of Europe, a good 
trade is likewise carried on, 

Rotterdam partakes of the general peculiar- 
ities of the rest of Holland, it being low and 
liable to inundation, though there is a broad 
margin of sandhills extending from the mouth 
of the Maas to the Heldu, that protects the 
low country from the encroachments of the 
sea. When this natural embankment ceases, 
the work of man begins; and dykes, raised 
by the persevering toil of ages, along the re- 
maining shores of the German Ocean, on the 
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“West, and those of the Zuider Zee, on the 


east, in a winding line of more than one hun- 
dred miles, save the green fields from the de- 
vastation threatened by the waters that roll 
above. The sandhills of Holland are sup- 
posed to gain slowly in extent and stability 
by the gradual retirement of the sea; but 


* they are liable to sudden and unaccountable 


@Muges. The Dutch, taught by experience, 
are ever on the watch to secure every spot as 
soon as it is raised above the waters by casual 
deposition. Holland was originally a series 
of banks of sand or mud, exposed to inunda- 
tion from the Rhine and other rivers, as well 
as from the sea; and thus exhibited a suc- 
cession of slimy marshes and barren sands. 
But patient industry, by raising dams against 
the sea and rivers, has converted the waste 
into a smiling garden. These dams or dykes 
form the characteristic and most remarkable 
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feature in the Dutch landscape; being gener- 
ally about thirty feet, in some cases sixty feet, 
in height, and sometimes planted with rows 
of trees, between which run the canals and 
roads of the country. Windmills, the office 
of which is to pump the redundant water 
from the enclosed land into the canal, are 
constant accompaniments of the dykes. 

Holland is especially interesting at the pres- 
ent time, as, if the Prussian power is disposed 
to extend itself, it will reach its hand calmly 
over and grasp the little Dutch kingdom and 
incorporate it into the grand “consolidated 
Germany” that our good Americans have 
been hoping to see established. This is all 
disclaimed by the “good King William” and 
the oily-tongued and crafty Bismark, but the 
secret treaty, recently revealed, implied there 
was serious thought of such or similar trade 
that might happen. 


AMANDA ON 


AMANDA OF CHESTER SQUARE, 


Of all the girls that are so fair, 
There’s none like my Amanda; 

She lives up there in Chester Square, 
The house with a veranda. 

There is not, in the whole South End, 
A damsel who can stand a 

Comparison, for Grecian Bend, 
With my adored Amanda. 


Her pa made money in the war, 
For wealth untold he’s noted; 


THE SQUARE. 


Her ma is Fashion’s guiding star, 
And oft as sich is quoted; 
But pa and ma I can’t compare 
For beauty with Amanda; 
The belle who lives in Chester Square, 
The house with a veranda. 


My work I certainly should shun 
Were I not far above it; 
For I have never toiled nor spun, 
Like those who say they love it. 
But had I work to do, I swear 
I'd cut it for Amanda, 
Whose mansion is in Chester Square, 
The house with a veranda. 


I sometimes see her in the street; 
Or at the church on Sunday; 
Each week we on an average meet, 
At some nice place on one day. 
Full-dress I go to parties where 
I hope to meet Amanda, 
Whose guv’nor owns in Chester Square 
That house with a veranda. 


My friends oft ask if I surmise 
That I can ever land a 

Gigantic matrimonial prize 
Like my adored Amanda. 

Wovyjd she but share my fortune, scant, 
I'd seek for my Amanda, 

A Long Branch cot near General Grant 
With a beautiful veranda. 
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When a great man has died, every object 
with which he has been associated in life be- 
comes invested with sacred interest, and none 
more so than the scene where such life com- 
mences—the birthplace of the individual, so 
distinguished, who has passed away, Hence 
the interest that attaches to the birthplace of 
Burns and Shakespeare, in the old country. 
It is the natural feeling of reverence that 
the heart entertains for the illustrious de- 
parted, and it freely outpours itself in new 
admiration for that which has been a source 
of lifelong pleasure. Fancy becomes active 
in contemplation of such scene, and re- 
peoples it with creations of its own, all 
tributary and votive to the great life that 
here begun. The birthplace of Dickens, 
since his death, has become one of these 
shrines for veneration, and we are pleased 
to present a view of it in our illustration. 
It is a plain, unpretending two-story house, 
of Mile’s-End Terrace, Portsmouth, bearing 
upon its front the placard “Mire Roap 
CoaTTAGE.” It is, as will be perceived, not 
a pretentious building; not quite so hum- 
ble a one in look as the cottage in which 
Burns first drew the breath of life, but just 
such a one in which it would be supposed 
a poor travelling clerk to the Admiralty 
like his father would have dwelt. In fact, 
it is such a dwelling as fancy would picture 
as the one in which a son of the people, 
and in a great measure a self-taught man, 
would have first looked on the light of 
heaven. As is well known, Dickens’s 
father, until he came to London, had no 
settled abode; but removed from place to 
place as his roving appointment in the 
Admiralty required. During one of his 
transitions he lived in this house in Ports- 
mouth, and there his to-be celebrated son 
Charles was born. Of the mother of Charles 
Dickens, it is said, she was no ordinary per- 
sonage, thus adding another to the innumer- 
able instances of how much great men are 
indebted to the happy providence of having 
had superior mothers. It is the mother that 
not only imparts to her offspring the percep- 
tive faculties, but gives to it, by the early 
training, the bias by which its character in 
the future will be determined. Mrs. Dickens 
was a pious lady, and the first lessons she 
taught her son were lessons of piety—lessons 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S BIRTHPLACE. 


that made such an impression on his facile 
brain that, as has been observed, the silvep 
cord of pure Christian love runs unbrokenly 
through all his works. So that, while we 
associate the house in Portsmouth with thay. 
baby years of Charles Dickens, we ought not 
to forget his good and excellent mother. He 
never did, and her memory is-as much part 


and parcel of such national premises as his. 
We may be confident that had it not been for 
the seeds of Christian grace planted by her, 
Charles Dickens would never have earned 
such eulogies as those pronounced over his 
grave by the highest dignitaries of the English 
Church. 

Those on this side of the water who have 
assailed his works as of unchristian tendency 
have no ground tostand upon. The endorse- 
ment of those eminent divines, with the en- 
dorsement, silent or unexpressed, of almost 
every heart, weighs down all unjust aspersion, 
and the moral and Christian excellence of 
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Charles Dickens stands vindicated. How 
beautiful, and how pertinent to this fact is 
the close of his will, and how it closes the 
mouths of those who pour out their vitupera- 
tion above his ashes: “I commit my soul to 
the mercy of God through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and I exhort my dear 
children humbly to try to guide themselves 
by the teaching of the New Testament in its 
broad spirit, and to put no faith in any man’s 
narrow construction of its letter here or 
there.” The last line, however, contains per- 
haps an offence to some—to some whose 
creeds are all narrow, and who place their 
own construction, favoring certain dogmas, 
on self-evident truths, wresting from them 
false meanings and thereby leading minds 
into error. These people Dickens did not 
love, as he disliked all that was false, and 
hence this line of his will. 

Of him the Bishop of Manchester said: 
“He has been called in one notice an apostle 
of the people. I suppose it is meant that he 
had a mission, but in a style and fashion of 
his own; agospel—a cheery, joyous, gladsome 
message—which the people understood, and 
by which they could hardly help being bet- 
tered; it was the gospel of kindliness, of 
brotherly love, of sympathy in the widest 
sense of the word. I am sure I have felt in 
myself the healthful spirit of his teaching. 
He who has taught us our duty to our fellow- 
men better than we knew it before, who 
knew so well to weep with them that wept, 
and to rejoice with them that rejoiced, who 
has shown forth all his knowledge of the dark 
corners of the earth, how much sunshine 
may rest on the lowliest lot, who had such 
evident sympathy with suffering, such natu- 
ral instinct of purity, that there is scarcely a 
page of the thousands he has written which 
might not be put into the hands of a little 
child, must be regarded by those who recog- 
nize the diversity of the gifts of the spirit as 
a teacher sent from God.” 

This is the testimonial of a grand anda 
good man, his soul imbued with the divine 
love that blesses every mission to aid human 
progress; and the testimony of Dean Stanley, 
of Westminster, at Dickens's funeral, was 
not less pusitive: 

“The Bible sanctions this mode of teach- 
ing, which has been in a special sense God’s 
gift to our own age. In various ages,’ he 
continued, “this gift has assumed various 
forms, the divine flame of poetry, the far- 
reaching page of science, the searching 


analysis of philosophy, the glorious page of 
history, the stirring eloquence of preacher or 
orator, the grave address of moralist or divine; 
but no age has used like this the gift of speak- 


_ing in parable, of teaching by fiction. Poetry 


may kindle a loftier fire, the drama may rivet 

the attention more firmly, science may open a 

wider horizon, and philosophy may touch a 

deeper spring, but no works are so penetrat- 

ing or so persuasive, enter so many houses, 

or attract so many readers, as the romance 

or novel of modern times. And in propor- 

tion as the good novel is the best so is the 

bad novel the worst of instructors; but the 

work of the successful novelist, if pure in 

style, elevating in thought, and true in its 

sentiment, is the best of blessings to the 

Christian home, which the bad writer would 

debase and defile: In the writings of Charles 

Dickens, it is clearly shown that it is possible 

to move both old and young to laughter with- 

out the use of a single expression which could 

defile the purest or shock the most sensitive. 

He taught a lesson to the world that it is 

possible to jest without the introduction of 
depraving scenes or the use of unseemly and 

filthy jokes. So thought and so wrote, not 

only the genial and loving humorist whom 

we mourn, but Walter Scott, and Jane Aus- 

ten, and Elizabeth Gaskell, and William 

Thackeray. But there was something even 

higher than this to be learnt in the writings 
of Charles Dickens, and which it was well to 
speak of in the house of God and beside that 
new-laid grave. In that long series of stirring 
tales, now closed, there was a palpably serious 
truth—might he not say a Christian and 
Evangelical truth ?—of which we all needed 
much to be reminded, and of which in his 
own way he was the special teacher. In 
spite of the Oriental imagery with which it 
is surrounded, the Gospel tells us, and the 
departed writer did but reecho the truth, that 
the rich man and Lazarus lived very near and 
close to each other; he showed us, in his own 
dramatic and sympathetic manner, how close 
that lesson lay at the gates of the upper and 
wealthier classes of modern English society in 
this age of wide-spread civilization and lux- 
ury. The poor man had but one name given 
him in the parable, but in the writings of 
Charles Dickens he bore many names and 
wore many forms; now coming to us in the 
type of the forlorn outcast, now in that of the 
workhouse child struggling towards the good 
amid an atmosphere of cruelty, injustice and 
vice.” 
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Portsmouth is the only seaport town in 
New Hampshire, and, situated on the Piscat- 
aqua, has one of the safest harbors. It is 
three miles from the ocean, the little fishing 
town of Newcastle lying behind the guns of 
Fort Constitution at the mouth of the river. 
Portsmouth is situated on a peninsula, and 
its location is pleasant and healthy, the land 
gently sloping towards the water. On the 
easterly bank of the Piscataqua the settlers of 
the town found abundance of strawberries 
growing, which gave the name of “Straw- 
berry Bank” to the locality, which was after- 
wards changed to Portsmouth, as “being a 
name most suitable for this place, it being the 
river’s mouth, and as good as any in the land.” 
This is a more respectable derivation of the 
name than that which attributed it as a com- 
pliment to the infamous Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. 

The old town claims discovery as early as 
any in New England. In the year 1603, 
“Captain Martin Pring, of Bristol, a skillful 
navigator,” commanding two vessels, the 
“Speedwell” and “ Discoverer,” entered the 
Piscataqua River, which he explored for three 
or four leagues, in search of sassafras, then a 
desirable article in pharmacy, and probably 
Portsmouth was visited at that time, the first 
land in New Hampshire trod by civilized 
man. 

In 1614, the John Smith of history, the 
discoverer of “The Shoals,”—which, by the 
way, should have received his name—entered 
the Piscataqua, and extolled its deep and 
swift waters. From 1723, however, the true 
history of the town dates, when persons, 
selected by the “Laconia Company,” con- 
sisting of Fernando Gorges, John Mason and 
“many eminent, noble and enterprising mer- 
chants of London and other cities,” came to 
establish a plantation here. They were not 
“Puritans,” but traders, and were not always 
in harmony with the Massachusetts colonists, 
though a very good people, or so they seem 
in history, the annalist of Portsmouth saying 
that “their enlightened character, noble en- 
terprise, and liberal views cannot fail to 
awaken in the sons of Portsmouth a laudable 
and elevating pride.” An early regard was 
paid by them to the ministrations of religion, 
and the reputation of the settlement was so 
great that it was always selected, in the days 
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of the colonial government, as a most desirable 
place of residence, and for many years it was 
the home of the royal governors and the 
king’s council. Several ancient buildings 
that were occupied by distinguished officials 
are still standing; of these the Governor 
Wentworth House, at Little Harbor, is in the 
best preservation, an object of the deepest 
interest. The house is still standing, in the 
town, that was honored in old times by the 
presence of Washington, Louis Philippe, 
Talleyrand, and the Duke of Keut, the 
father of Queen Victoria. 

Under the colonial regime, the old town 
was enthusiastically loyal, contributing its 
quota to the Louisburg campaign, and burn- 
ing bonfires on Windmill Hill in honor of 
loyal victories. But its patriotism blazed 
fiercer in the war of the Revolution, under the 
lead of Sullivan, Langdon, Whipple and the 
brave spirits that had a home there. The 
first “ overt act ” in the Revolution—before the 
battle of Lexington—was committed there, 
where Jobn Sullivan led a band of “ Liberty 
Boys” to the Fort—then William and Mary, 
now Constitution—and seized the guns and 
ammunition, which were conveyed to Exeter 
for future use. The small garrison was very 
much surprised, hardly expecting a call on 
the cold wintry night chosen. 

Portsmouth has always boasted a scholarly 
circle of rare attainment, including eminent 
literateurs, statesmen, divines and jurists. 
Here was the home of such men as Buck- 
minster, Nathl. Haven, Sewall, Bartlett, 
Webster, Woodbury, and a host of others 
known to fame. A voluminous book of 
poems, entitled “ The Poets of Portsmouth,” 
was published a few years since, that denoted 
the poetical bent of the place; a work of much 
merit. 

Portsmouth has ever been celebrated for 
the excellence of its schools, that still do 
credit to the town, and an intelligent social 
element prevails, that manifests itself through 
associations and coteries, with inexhaustible 
resources for development. The Mechanics’ 
Charitable Association, established in 1803, is 
still in vigorous and useful existence. Ma- 
sonry took early root in Portsmouth, St. John’s 
Lodge succeeding that of Boston, of the same 
name, only a few years, not receiving its 
powers from the Boston Grand Lodge, how- 
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ever, but from England. This venerable 
lodge still exists, from which has sprung 
another lodge, embraced in both of which, 
are the best people in the town. There are 
besides, Chapters, Consistories and Com- 
manderies, exemplifying all the degrees of 
the ancient institution. Odd Fellowship is 
also wide-spread here, three lodges and an 
encampment disseminating the principles 
embodied in the symbol of the three links. 

Portsmouth was in old times celebrated for 
its commerce. It was a busy place. The 
wharves were lined with shipping, and in- 
dustry on shore and sea was active. Ships 
built here were famous, and three or four 
shipyards were busily engaged. The old 
reputation is continued, now, but the yards 
are still, the wharves are vacant, and the 
commercial glory of Portsmouth has gone 
forever. Her fisheries, too, that were once 
famous, have diminished to a nominal exist- 
ence, and the “ Spring Market,” the old worn 
Venitian pile that whilom held almost a 
sanctified place in the estimation of the Ports- 
mouth boy, to be visited through returning 
years as ’twere a shrine, has “gone up,” and 
the spring that quenched the thirst of boy- 
hood and filled the barrels of the coasters is 
known no more. The only commerce, now, 
of consequence is in coal, that is received at 
the Concord railroad wharf, from colliers, for 
the interior of the State. 

The town—or, it is a city now—sits as if 
dreamily musing over its past greatness, 
wealthy and respectable, with no fear of 
want, and content to accept the destiny that 
breathes decay. There is some internal trade, 
and we present in our engraving a view of 
the “Parade,” the fidelity of which will be 
recognized by every Portsmouth boy, who 
will recall more than the busy scene presents. 
Here is where the Lord of Misrule set up his 
altars on the night of the Glorious Fourth 
and made the scene as lurid as regions of 
impolite prominence in conversation. The 
Jarge building on the left is the Portsmouth 
Athenzum, the local Bourse, where the ven- 
erables collect to read and expatiate upon the 
news. It is a very respectable place, and the 
first point to be visited by a stranger. The 
Athenzum boasts a museum, a relic of old 
time magnificence, and a library, numbering 
some 8000 or 10,000 volumes, many of them 
choice and valuable works. 

Portsmouth is remarkable for its spacious 
and safe harbor. It boasts of forty feet of 
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water at low tide in the channel, and is pro- 
tected by islands and headlands from storms, 
The entrance to the inner harbor, is through 
a strait called the “Narrows,” with a bold 
shore, through which the tide runs with 
great rapidity. The river is exceeding swift 
and never freezes over. It is very wide oppo- 
site the Navy Yard, and the largest ships of 
war have abundance of water. The ques- 
tion is now entertained whether this yard 
shall not be made to serve for all of New 
England, and removing the Charlestown yard 
down here. Enough room can be made by 
adding an island contiguous, and the project 
has found much favor among the law-makers 
and with tl navy department. It would be 
a most salutary movement, saving in expense 
and answering/every purpose of the two ex- 
tensive establishments. Some of the finest 
ships in the navy have been built at this 
yard, of which we may name the Sabine, 
Franklin and Agamenticus, representing three 
classes, The navy yard is in the State of Maine, 
though it is called the “ Portsmouth” yard. 
It is on an island, comprising some sixty-five 
acres, which can be doubled, or increased in- 
definitely by the addition of adjacent islands. 
The floating dock, at this yard, is one of the 
finest structures of the kind in the world. At 
the head of the dock basin is a railway, or an 
inclination of one inch in ten feet, on which 
the ships may be drawn up by a hydraulic 
machine operated by steam. We saw the 
Constitution, a few years since, occupying 
this position. It happened on the anniversary 
of her battle with the Guerrierre, and the 
venerable gunner, who lost his leg on the 
former, stood on the very spot where he re- 
ceived his wound, and recounted for us all 
the circumstances of the battle. He is dead 
since. 

Portsmouth is remarkable for the beautiful 
scenery with which it is surrounded, and 
from every eminence the most charming 
views are presented. The rides about the 
place, extending to Newington, Greenland 
and Rye, present objects of interest and 
delight. And lately, growing into great re- 
pute is Frost’s Point, near Sagamore Creek. A 
hotel is built here, commanding the resources 
of sea and shore, destined to be a very popu- 
lar resort. There is no better on the coast. 
There is a generous and cordial spirit about 
Portsmouth that renders it, in addition to its 
many public merits, one of the finest places 
in the world. 
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Few travellers who stop at Liverpool, con- 
descend to write anything about it. Arriv- 
ing there they appear to feel as the hishman 
did, who, on finding the half dollar, refused 
to pick it up because there was “ more ahead.” 
Hence they manifest the utmost indifference 
towards Liverpool, and, taking the earliest 
trains out, they flee to London, which they 
regard the whole of England, or the radiating 
point for the time of their sojourn. Yet 
Liverpool is one of the most American-ap- 
pearing cities that is to be met with on the 
other side of the water, and the most sug- 
gestive of home. Perhaps it is for this 
reason, however, that its claim is ignored, 
the visitor, ranning from home, not caring to 
be reminded of it. 

Though but a new town, regarded commer- 
cially, the borough system of Liverpool dates 
back as far as the 13th century. It bears, how- 
ever, no trace of itsantiquity. In 1644, Liver- 
pool, then surrounded by a mud wall, was 
besieged and taken by the cavalier Prince 
Rupert, but was shortly afterwards retaken 
by the Parliamentary forces under Sir John 
Meldrum. 

Until within the last forty years but little 
attention was paid to architecture, the 
severely utilitarian being deemed all that was 
necessary. Some of the churches were hand- 
some, but the town hall was a dwarfed and 
insignificant structure and the other public 
buildings equally so. St. George’s Hall, how- 
ever, was an exception. Liverpool “got 
along” with its inferior accommodations, 
until it reformed itself into a more liberal 
view of things. It has undertaken improve- 
ments on a large scale, provided a liberal 
supply of pure water for the town, and in 
police and sanitary arrangements shown what 
a concentrated and vigorous management 
can do. Having the charge of a princely 
property, and the control of a number of 
offices, which have increased with the expan- 
sion of the town, it about three years ago re- 
solved to erect a building which should 
include these all under one roof. So that 
while the borough magnates—the aldermen, 

and common councilmen—should hold their 
deliberations in the town hall, the various 
officials should be so located that an active 
and supervisory correspondence should be 
maintained among them all. 
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The new structure, of which we present a 

view, has just been completed at a cost of a 
million of dollars, and forms a pleasant and 
imposing addition to the public buildings of 
Liverpool. It has a frontage of 220 feet, and 
is 196 feet deep, the total area being about 
4800 square yards. The style of the building 
is of the Corinthian order, liberally treated as 
regards the carving, the capitals of the main 
order not being carved in the conventional 
style of the Greeks but more freely, several 
varieties of the English fern being substituted 
for the acanthus, while still preserving the 
general character of the Corinthian capital. 
Above the main order is an attic story 
adorned with sculpture. Over the main en- 
trance are groups representing Justice and 
Mercy; on the pavilions, figures symbolical 
of the different continents; to the right and 
left of the tower, figures representing Horti- 
culture, Engineering, Manufactures, Naviga- 
tion, Astronomy, Commerce, etc., and on the 
return sides of the pavilions, statues repre- 
senting Natural Philosophy, Sculpture, 
Painting, ete. Over the main front entrance 
is a square tower 210 feet in height. Until it 
rises above the roof of the building the tower 
is comparatively plain, giving an appearance 
of breadth and solidity. The bell-chamber is 
treated as a separate order, every side being 
alike, and contains a fine peal of bells. Above 
this, and forming the upper story of the 
tower, is the clock chamber, with four illu- 
minated dials, eleven feet in diameter, at a 
height of 132 feet from the ground. The 
clock is one of the finest in the kingdom. 
Surmounting the tower is a square spire, en- 
riched with lucerns, and midway up the spire, 
at an altitude of 177 feet, in a balcony, from 
which a magnificent bird’s-eye view of the 
town and port of Liverpool is obtainable. 
The apex of the spire is surmounted by a 
quadrangular iron vane, and each of the four 
wings of the building is covered by a pavilion 
roof, furnished with an ornamental iron 
railing. 

Liverpool is celebrated for its markets, that . 
are the finest in the world, St. John’s market 
being an eighth of a mile long and forty-five 
yards wide. It is also famed for its benevo- 
lent institutions that are supported with 
great liberality, and public bathing house 
that are models for imitation. These are 
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supplied with filtered salt, and pure spring 
water, to one of which a public washing- 
house is attached, and there are also private 
washing-houses of the same character. 

The name of Liverpool is a little in doubt, 
several theories being entertained regarding 
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livery or freemen of the Pool were distin- 
guished by that title from the lords of the 
soil outside, and so by a lingual transition, 
well known in our language, the names 
applied to the legal owners of the Pool became 
to be one word. 
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' it, the most rational of which is that, as the 
corporation, or “livery,” of the borough 
owned the land contiguous to the Pool, and 
the Lords of Derby, or the Crown, claimed 
other foreshore rights beyond, which the 
livery in process of time had to buy, the 


Liverpool is nearest to us, commercially, of 
any city of the old world, and the familiarity of 
its name, made common through commercial 
intercourse, indicates an almost affectionate 
interest, and we are indebted to it for 
thousands of American citizens. 
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PART 
CHAPTER XIII. 

soft June airs had crept through 

dusty streets, through narrow. lanes of 

brick and stone, and came breezily in at the 

open south window, loitering with a riotous 

delight among a cluster of pale pink rosebuds 

lying idly clasped in a white nerveless hand 

outside the counterpane. Looking from the 

flowers and the thin hand, you. saw a thin 

face, colorless, but with something .inexpres- 

sibly sweet in it, something that made you 

like to look: at it despite its wanness and 
marks of iHness, 

“ Mother,” said the white lips, with a beau- 
tiful smile, “I used to think this place was so 
dark and gloomy, but the summer has glori- 
fied it, I believe. I don’t believe any place 
will ever seem very dark to me again.” 

“No, Grace, I do not think it will, if you 
carry such an amount of sunshine in your 
heart,” the. mother said, gently. 

“But, mother, how can I help it when all 
the world is so full of it?” she asked, quickly. 
“Tt just shines in and I cannot shut it out. 
I suppose I have been a great care and weari- 
ness to you, and you are so tired that you 
don’t feel it just as I do, who have been 
resting so long. Resting! That is just it, 
mother. It seems as if I was rested from all 
the pain, and care, and bitterness, and strife 
of my whole past life. I suppose the finance 
question troubles you, doesn’t it, dear moth- 
er? I don’t want it should. I am so sure 
He will provide.” 

“IT am not troubled about anything, my 
darling, now: that you are spared to me,” 
Mrs. Huntington said, fondly, her eyes filling 
with quick tears. 

“T suppose I was very ill, wasn’t 1?” 

Mrs. Huntington shuddered. “ You were 
very near to death, my child,” ske said. 

Grace lay very quiet with closed eyes, but 
her lips just murmured, “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death.” 
Then she opened her eyes, and putting one 
hand under her face, leaned on it, her head 
slightly raised. 

“Mother,” she said, earnestly, “I am so 
glad I did not die, there is so much I want to 
do! I have been thinking it all over when 
26 
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you thought me asleep. I do not mean that 
Iam going to turn reformer, or go out as a 
missionary to a foreign land,” she said, with 
a faint smile; “but I am going to try to fill 
my own place in the world, bravely and 
humbly. It is something to do that, mother. 
‘He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he who taketh a city,’ Mr. Russell says. I 
used to think I never should forgive him; but 
I cannot find a particle of the old bitterness 
in my heart, now, but O,so much pity and 
sorrow for him—my dear father!” 

A little rap on the door, which brought a 
quick bright smile to the pale face, interrupted 


her. 

“T knew it was you, Mr. Russell. I know 
your rap by heart,” she cried, with almost 
childish delight, as he came into the room. 

“That is because you have heard it so 
much,” he said, laughing. 

“Out of all the vagueness, and delirium, 
and unconsciousness of those terrible weeks,” 
she said, slowly, “when the world seemed 
one vast treadmill, which I was forced to 
keep in constant motion, and I was O so 
terribly, terribly weary, and faint, and dizzy 
with the work, out of all there comes to me 
one quiet pleasant sound, and that is the rap 
which heralded your coming, Mr. Russell. I 
remember of listening and waiting for it with 
a vague idea that it was the signal of rest 
and release for me. Is it any wonder I knew 
it by heart?” she asked, with a bright smile. 
“And these lovely flowers—these and all their 
beautiful predecessors—how can I find words 
to thank you for them, or express the pleas- 
ure they have given me?” 

“Did you think I sent those?” he asked, 
quickly, 

“I know you did, for there is no one else 
who would do it,’ she said, confidently. 
“You know we have no acquaintances in the 
city, save yourself.” : 

“ But some one has done it, nevertheless, 
Miss Grace,” he replied. “I have to disclaim 
any credit for the pleasure they have given 
you. I do not even know who did send 
them.” 

“Why, there is positively no one to do it,” 
she said, in a perplexed tone. 
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“But some one has, an argument which 
outweighs your theory,” he answered, smiling. 
“ Who brings them here?” 

“A boy of ten or eleven years, I should 
judge,” Mrs. Huntington replied. “A very 
dark-complexioned child, with light hair and 
black eyes. I noticed that particularly be- 
cause it is rather uhusual.” 

A sudden gleam of intelligence lighted his 
face, coupled with a faintly surprised ex- 
pression. 

“Do you know him, Mr. Russell?” Grace 
asked eagerly. “You see we have so few 
friends,” she added, as if apologizing for her 
curiosity. 

“TI know, perhaps, a score of boys answer- 
ing to this general description, particularly in 
regard to the age,” he said, with an evasive 
laugh. “Suppose you put the police on his 
track.” 

“Now you are laughing at me. I am so 
sorry.” 

“Then I will not.” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean I am sorry 
you did not send them, for I suppose I ought 
not to receive any more, if more are sent, 
from a stranger,” she said, soberly. 

“The stranger is evidently your friend, 
and I would not let any absurd notions of 
etiquette deprive me of so simple and harm- 
less a pleasure, if I were you,” he replied, 
soothingly, noticing a little flush of feeling in 
her face. “Continue to receive the flowers, 
whenever they are sent, while you remain an 
invalid, and I will take care there shall be no 
unpleasant consequences. There, is that 
satisfactory ?” 

«“ Yes,” she said, in a relieved tone. 

“Then we will change the subject altogeth- 
er. I saw a friend of yours this morning, and 
he wished me to bring you this,” taking out 
a pocket diary and taking therefrom two 
fifty dollar notes. 

“Mr. Russell!” Mrs. Huntington said, a 
genial color overspreading her face, 

“QO, pray don’t lay this to my charge, also,” 
he cried, hastily. “One Mallory—Dick Mal- 
lory—who used to work for Mr. Huntington, 
at Arcadia, gave it to me. He said it be- 
Jonged to you—due in some way to Mr, Hun- 
tington—and begged you to take it as the 
payment of a just debt. The man seemed 
slightly embarrassed, and it struck me that 
it was in some way a kind of conscience 
money.” 

‘*I know of nothing, unless he reproaches 
himself in the matter of the safe robbery,” 
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Mrs. Huntington said, thoughtfully. “He 
was watchman at the time, and was consid- 
ered the most honest and trustworthy man 
in the establishment prior to this, I know. 
He failed in his duty then by sleeping at his 
post, but it was done without thought of 
harm coming from it, I am sure.” 

“Mr. Russell,” Grace broke in abruptly, 
“isn’t it time for him to get the letter you 
wrote for me ?—Arthur.” 

“Yes, if it reached him directly. But your 
brother might have left the city before that.” 

“Thave never asked you,” she said, after a 
little pause, “ did she write ?” 

“ Winifred wrote the day you spoke to me 
about it,” he replied. 

There was another little pause, and then 
she said, very humbly: 

“Do you think she would be willing to 
come here to see me, Mr. Russell ?” 

“TI think so—yes, Miss Huntington, from 
the fact that she has been coaxing me every 
day since that day to let her come.” 

“And why—” 

She broke off abruptly, and a bright flush 
swept over the thin white face. “Ido not 
wonder,” she said. 

“T did not want her to come until I was 
sure she would be welcome,” he said, gravely. 
“ My profession would excuse me, and so I 
came in her stead.” 

"“And she sent you? I see now, but I 
never thought of it before.” 

“She was very anxious that I should find 
you out, and,” laughing, “I think I was very 
willing to make the attempt. After I found 
you so fearfully ill I could not stay away. 
That is the whole history. By the way, did 
you ever know West Ingraham? He used to 
visit at the Morleys, in Arcadia.” 

“Yes; I met him there,” Grace answered, 
without looking up. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of the night, and how much everything 
had changed since then, herself most of all, 
for her face was very grave and thoughtful. 

“He was out to Arcadia, last week. Mr. 
Gates has withdrawn from the business in 
which he was connected with your father. 
Ingraham thinks he has made his share out 
of it; he has bought the Morley place, and is 
besides able to retire, it seems. I don’t know 
why, but that man impresses me very un- 
pleasantly.” 

Happening to look up he saw a strange, 
pained expression on Mrs. Huntington’s face. 

Instantly, like a revelation, it came clearly 
to his consciousness that in some way Gates 
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between her and her husband. But if he 
had touched a sore spot, he had done it un- 
wittingly. He rose te go. 

“You will bring Winifred?” Grace said, 
anxiously. 

“TI will bring her to-morrow if it will not 
tire yan too much.” 

“O, nothing tires me now,” she said. 

He took up the little weak hand, and 
looked smilingly down into the dark eyes, 
into which a new, sweet, earnest look had 
come of late. 

“T see,” he said,“ you are a second Sam- 
son. You look marvellously like it!” langh- 
ing a pleasant, cheery laugh. Then giving 
the slender hand a firm encouraging pres- 
* sure, which somehow belied the lightness of 
his words, he turned and went out. 

“ Grace,” Mrs. Huntington said, “ what did 
you mean about speaking to him in regard to 
Winifred Lester’s writing—to Arthur, I sup- 
pose, of course ?” 

“O,I went up there that day, the day I 
was taken ill. Or rather I went to the ad- 
dress she gave you, and not finding him, 
started to go to his new place of residence, 
when very fortunately I met him.” 

Something in her mother’s face made her 
pause; then she broke out abruptly, almost 
passionately: 

“T know what you are thinking of, mother; 
the little scene in the Arcadia station! Do 
you believe she will forgive me for all my 
coldness, and hardness, and pride ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I know she will,’ she re- 
plied, remembering the pure, gentle face of 
Winifred Lester. 

“TI only hope Arthur will make himself 
worthy of her—worthy of such patient trust- 
ing faith,” Grace said, gravely. “I cast away 
my pride, but not my selfishness, then. My 
one great thought was to save him—my 
brother. Ifshe could help me, I was willing 
at last to have her doit. I feel differently 
about it now. Iam, I think, more anxious 
and eager to help him—to save him, I know 
I never loved him so deeply and tenderly as 
Ido now. I know there was never a time I 
could forgive him so freely and fully. But I 
think now so much of her. I want her hap- 
piness made sure. I am so afraid some sor- 
row or loss will come to her life through him.” 

She was silent a long time, lying with her 
eyes closed and her hahds clasped. Mrs. 
Huntington went about the house softly, 
almost believing herself in a dream, some- 
times, It hardly seemed possible that this 
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gentle, thoughtful, conscientious girl was 
her proud, passionate, queenly daughter. 
Once she stole softly up and touched her lips 
to the white hands. Instantly they unclasped, . 
and the soft arms closed about her neck. 

“My darling mother!” she said, kissing 
her fondly. 

Grace insisted on having on her clothes 
next morning, saying that she felt “nearly 
well.” So when a little past ten o’clock Rev. 
Mark Russell and Winifred Lester came, 
they found her sitting by the high narrow 
window, a little ray of sunlight falling over 
her like a veil. The excitement of expecta- 
tion had brought a faint color to her cheek, 
which was heightened by the soft bright 
crimson of her morning-dress. 

There was no scene, no tragic speech or 
action when the two girls met, but there was 
a firm close clasp of the fair hands, and a 
long earnest look in each other’s eyes. Then 
Miss Lester sat down, and for a few minutes 
Mr, Russell and Mrs. Huntington did all the 
talking there was, which was not much, 
though none of them, I think, minded. 

“T am so glad to see you, Miss Lester,” 
Grace said, by-and-by. 7, 

“And I am so glad to come,” Winnie re- 
sponded, frankly. Then there was more 
general conversation, in which they all joined, 
but no reference was made to the past; pain- 
ful as it must be to both, it was better to 
ignore it, only Grace said, when Winifred 
rose to go: 

“You must come to see me very often now. 
Try to be to me something of the patient 
and true friend you have been to him.” Then 
tightening her hold upon her hand, she asked, 
almost breathlessly, “ You’ve not heard any- 
thing ?” 

“Not yet; I expect to every hour,” Winnie 
replied, hopefully. “Mark says I may look 
for a letter any day, now.” She did not add 
that Mark had told her this two weeks ago. 

“And you’ll let me know—” 

“The very next hour,” Winnie replied. 

“Mark,” Winifred said, enthusiastically, 
after they had reached the street, “isn’t 
Miss Huntington lovely? I never saw such 
a change in a person in all my life.” 

“A person of your extended experience, 
too?” he asked, teasingly. 

“ Mark,” she added, not minding his inter- 
ruption, “ wouldn’t it be splendid if you and 
Miss Huntington should fallin love? Inever 
thought I should wish such a thing, but I do, 
with all my heart.” 
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“ You forget about Paul,” he said, laughing 
to hide his embarrassment, for he was embar- 
rassed; he actually blushed like a girl. 

Winnie saw it, too, and said to herself, in 
a little transport of delight, “He does love 
her, now!” 

After this Grace Huntington gained rapid- 
ly, so that in a week she went to the door, 
and even stepped on the sidewalk. She was 
just turning to go in, when a step—a firm 
quick step—just behind her, caused ber to 
glance back, as one involuntarily will. The 
step was close at her side, now it paused; 
then, throwing off her momentary embar- 
rassment, she turned back and held out her 
hand. 

“T was coming to see you, Miss Hunting- 
ton,” said a pleasant musical voice; “ may I 
come in?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Ingraham,” she responded, 
and so he followed her in. 

Grace thought she had conquered the last 
remnant of her old spirit of pride, but she had 
not taken West Ingraham into the account. 
Struggle as she might, calling it weak and 
wicked, she could not help contrasting her 
last meeting with him with this. He, too, 
seemed a little constrained and embarrassed ; 
possibly he was making the same contrast; 
Grace thought he was, and tried not to feel 
humiliated and pained by it. If only she had 
known jast what was in West Ingraham’s 
mind then! 

Fortunately for the interests of conversa- 
tion Mrs. Huntington was not so much affect- 
ed by the presence of Mr. Ingraham as her 
daughter, and the call was, so far as talking 
was concerned, an average success. But it 
was, nevertheless, far from satisfactory to 
either Grace or West Ingraham, both being 
uncomfortably impressed with the idea that 
they had, despite themselves, appeared to a 
great disadvantage to one another. This cu- 
rious hallucination affected them very nearly 
alike in another respect; each thought the 
other acquitted themselves with new honor 
and grace. 

“T never was so stupid in my life! What 
could she have thought of me?” he said, 
angrily, to himself, as he strode back to his 
office on Broadway. “ But I have permission 
to call again,” he added, brightening. 

Grace, with all her new faith and strength, 
yielded to her woman’s nature and cried, just 
a little, when her mother thought she was 
sleeping, and was going about the house on 
‘tiptoe to keep from waking her. 
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“He doubtless saw my embarrassment,” 
she said, “and despised me for the weakness, 
And I thought I was so brave and strong!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue soft splendor of a California, sunset 
flooded the earth and air with tender glory. 
It fell over green valleys and tinted with 
silvery rose the rippling rivers. It lighted up 
dim gorges, flushing the rugged rocks with 
soft gold, and spanning the hills with its 
illuminated arch. It fell through lofty win- 
dows and lighted up halls and parlors like a 
sudden conflagration; and, not content, crept 
through the hovels of the poor, and like the 
love of Heaven, illimitable and impartial, de- 
scended alike upon them all. And in its 
course it touched a flushed feverish face, 
bringing it into strong relief against the som- 
bre background of a dingy room, with rough 
board floor and smoke-stained walls. 

A door opened and a man came into the 
room—a coarsely-dressed man, bronzed, and 
bearded, and grizzled. He came up and 
looked into the face turned toward the 
sunset. 

“Well?” he said, interrogatively. 

“T don’t know, Ludden. I reckon I’m go- 
ing to die. I hope so, God knows!” he said, 
with a sort of weary vehemence. 

“ Now see bere, comrade, you’re too young 
to talk in that way; and suppos’n you have 
had bad luck, in one way and another, you 
aren’t so old but there’s a good chance for 
you yet. I got two kinds of medicine for 
you up at the city, and I reckon one or the 
other of ’em will fetch you round.” 

The sunlight slowly faded out, and then 
one saw the flushed face better. It was 
young; it was a handsome, winning face, too, 
but for the haggard look about the eyes. 
I think you recognize the bright, dark, hand- 
some face of Arthur Huntington, though, 
despite it and the hint of bitterness about 
the beardless lips. 

Iam not going to tell you the history of 
these last few weeks of his life. It is not 
pleasant; it is dark, and sad, and sorrowful 
to tell or hear. I choose rather to drop thet 
chapter out of the story than to dwell upon 
it, even for the purpose of moralizing. I am 
going to take him as I find him this evening; 
ill, disheartened, desperate, perhaps, yet with 
a faint longing in his heart for love, and ten- 
derness, and home, and purity. 

“Here’s the powders, and drops, and 
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taking several minute packages from the ca- 
pacious pocket of his buckskin jacket. “He's 
writ out the directions, and you're to take 
*em to once.” 

“ The directions?” Huntington asked, with 
a faint smile, reaching for the packages. 

“Darn it, no! the squills and things; you 
know what I mean. Now for the other 
stuff,” putting his hand leisurely in his pocket 
and making a great show of searching for 
something. “If you could have jest what 
you wanted, what would it be?” he asked, 
pausing, and looking curiously in- his com- 
panion’s face. 

A sudden flush—it was not the fever now 
—reddened the dark face. . 

“ Think sharp, cos I’m in a powerful hurry. 
Maybe it’s a letter, with pretty finified writin’ 
on it, and then again maybe—” 

“ Ludden!” 

The voice was so sharp, and there was 
such a wild, almost insane look in the flushed 
face, that Ludden, without a word, drew two 
letters from his pocket and tossed them into 
his hands. A low fierce cry burst from his 
lips, and then with eager, ravenous hands he 
tore them from their envelops. As they 
fluttered down to the rough mud-stained 
floor, one of them—the envelop, I mean—fell 
so that the light showed full upon it. It 
bore two or three postmarks, one of which 
was “Arcadia,” and the address—the original 
address, as one could plainly see—was “Ar- 
thur Huntington, Vera Cruz.” 

Ludden, to substantiate his statement 
about being in a “ powerful hurry,” strode 
out as if the fate of the universe depended 
on his speed; but once outside the door he 
threw himself full length on the ground, and 
drawing out a highly-colored clay pipe, leis- 
urely proceeded to make preparations for a 
smoke. 

“It’s some confounded woman that’s at 
the bottom of it, now, you bet,” he said, ar- 
gumentatively, addressing his pipe for lack of 
other audience; “dern the whole caboodle 
of ’em!” 

Having thus relieved his mind he smoked 
the pipe of peace. 

It was a good half hour before Tom Lud- 
den came back into the little shanty. The 
west was faintly golden now, and the shad- 
ows had crept in and taken possession of the 
little bare room, with its rusted stove and 
straw bunk in the corner. There was a 
sound of fierce, wild, stormy sobbing in the 
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things Doctor Hubbard sent,” Ludden said, 
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room, and Ludden, alarmed at the unexpect- 
ed effect of his “medicine,” strode hastily 
across the room. 

“ Huntington, don’t! come now, old fellow, 
what’s the use?” he asked, with a comical 
pathos. “Hit me as hard as you like, any- 
where, but don’t, don’t take on so; dern it, 
now, don’t!” 

Huntington rose suddenly to his feet and 
grasped his hand. 

“Ludden, my good friend,” he exclaimed, 
in a hysterical voice, “ I am the happiest man 
in California, yes, in the wide world!” 

“The devil you are—well!” Ludden ex- 
claimed, stepping back and staring at him 
with all his might, a vague suspicion entering 
his brain that the poor fellow had gone stark, 
staring mad. He hurried to a little shelf in 
the corner and an instant after the dull flare 
of a tallow candle fell upon the scene. He 
came back a little cautiously and peered 
anxiously into his companion’s face. His 
own lighted up. 

“Derned if I don’t believe you are!” he 
said, joyfully; “ you look like it, sure enough.” 

“Tt is a glorious truth, my kind friend,” 
Huntington said, smiling gravely. “ Now, 
I am going to be a man again. Ludden, 
have you got a Bible in the house ?” 

“A what?” 

“A Bible. I want to take the most solemn 
oath ever man took.” 

“You don’t mean a common swear?” 

“T mean an oath—a vow.” 

“ Exactly. But wont anything else do? 
I’m afraid I haven’t got the article; my libry 
aint o’ much account. But stop!” 

He hurried to a little cupboard and re- 
turned with the covers, and possibly twenty- 
five leaves, of a small cheaply-bound pocket- 
Bible. 

“T reckon this is the feller, now;” adding 
in a tone of genuine regret, “I do wish there 
was more of it! Do you think there’s 
enough to swear by? You see one of them 
coalpotters give it to me. I aint no great 
reader, and so I’ve used this along for wad- 
din’. I’m sorry enough, as it’s turned out. 
Do you think it will do?” he asked, with a 
face so full of genuine anxiety and kindliness 
that, irreverent as his use of his Bible had 
been, one felt instinctively that in the sight 
of God his heart was cleaner than many a 
man’s who reads its pages daily and then 
goes out to cheat and oppress his fellows. 
It is not that which goeth into a man that 
defileth or maketh clean. It is the manner 
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of spirit and temper he is of, rather. Arthur 
Huntington took the torn and mutilated 
book, with a grave earnest face, and laid it 
on the rough pine table, crossed his palms 
reverently upon it and said: 

“JT, Arthur Huntington, most solemnly 
swear in the sight of God, and by this book, 
never to take between my lips again, upon 
any provocation, or under any circumstances, 
one drop of any intoxicating drink of any 
kind whatever, in sickness or health, in life 
or death—so help me Heaven !” 

It was a strange picture; the bare poor 
room, with its low dingy walls, and the sol- 
emn earnest young face slightly upraised, 
the yellow flaring glare of the candle, but half 
lifting the hovering shadows in the back- 
ground, where, with head uncovered and 
arms crossed, Tom Ludden stood as erect 
and motionless as a statue. But neither of 
the two men seemed to think of it as any- 
thing strange or grotesque; they were too 
much in earnest to note such things then. 

“Now get me my valise, Tom. I have 
writing materials init. I must write to-night 
so you can send it up the first thing in the 
morning,” Huntington said, hurriedly. 

After the letter was written and sealed the 
fictitious strength gave way, and the arms 
dropped nervously, and a gray pallor crept 
up over the dark face, and Tom Ludden 
lifted him in his arms, as one would lift a 
child, and bore him very tenderly and care- 
fully to the little straw bunk in the corner. 

“ Poor boy! poor old feller!” he said, draw- 
ing the sleeve of his buckskin jacket hastily 
across his eyes. 

The June days had slipped away one by 
one and still Winifred Lester had looked 
aud hoped and waited in vain for an answer 
to her letter. But she never thought of get- 
ting disheartened or losing hope, but day 
after day imagined and invented new ex- 
euses for the delay, each of which she won- 
dered she had not thought of before, they 
were so reasonable and natural. Grace 
Huntington, with all her new faith and hope, 
felt her heart sink within her as the days 
went by and no tidings came from Arthur. 
It was time now that she had an answer to 
her letter; the one Mark Russell had written 
fur her while she was yet too weak to do 
more than whisper a few broken sentences of 
love, and longing tenderness, and appeal. She 
had not Winnie’s natural hopefulness, besides 
she was not yet quite well, and she tried to 
sew a little, despite her mother’s remon- 
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strances, and this, with the anxiety about 
Arthur, kept her back. West Ingraham, 
who bad availed himself rather freely of the 
permission to call again—doubtless with the 
laudable desire of redeeming himself—saw 
how weak the flesh was despite the willingness 
of spirit, and got actually nervoys over it, a 
very remarkable condition for him to be in 
since he had frequently boasted that he 
“hadn’t any nerves.” 

But one sunny July morning, quite early 
in the month, the postman came to No. 19— 
Avenue with a satisfied look on his face. He 
had learned to read faces pretty well in the 
ten years of his peculiar experience. He 
knew all the alternating expressions of hope, 
dread, anxiety and alarm. He knew just as 
well as if some one had told him that Winnie 
Lester had been expecting him to bring her 
a letter every day for the last four or five 
weeks. She always smiled brightly and 
pleasantly when he gave her the letters for 
Mr. Russell, but there was a look in the soft, 
dusky-blue eyes—not a shadow, but the 
faintest shadow of a shadow. So when a 
letter came into his hands for Miss Winifred 
Lester, superscribed in an unmistakable, 
though somewhat irregular masculine hand, 
and postmarked “San Francisco,” he felt a 
sense of unusual delight and satisfaction. 

“Ive got it at last,” he said, exultantly. 
He was quite sure, but when he saw the soft 
glow break over the girl’s face, and the sud- 
den light leap to her eyes at the sight of it, 
then he knew. 

West Ingraham, Esq., called on Mrs. Lester 
on business that morning, and found Winnie 
with the thrice-read letter in her hand, and 
some unmistakably womanly tears in her 
eyes. Mr. Ingraham, for some reason, was 
nearly as much interested, and as delighted 
as Winnie herself, which was rather sifgular, 
as he did not know Arthur Huntington, and 
never had so much as seen him. 

“You see,” Winnie said, with frank confi- 
dence, “Arthur never got the letter I sent 
him when he was in prison—never got any, 
only one terrible bitter one from his father 
casting him off and disowning him, till he got 
the one I wrote him in April, and then, with 
that, the old Vera Cruz letter, which was of 
no use then.” 

Of no use! Ah Winnie, you never, never 
will know the wonderful power there was in 
that old letter; how its strong faith and un- 
selfish love touched the purest and tenderest 
chord in a despairing and reckless soul, and 
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roused it to virtue, and strength, and true 
manliness. 

Mr. Ingraham’s business was to decline 
further action in Mrs. Lester’s case, namely: 
the detection of the guilty party or parties in 
the old case of the stolen draft. Tuis seemed 
a little remarkable, for of late he had been 
very sanguine of success, having, as he 
thought, obtained a clue towards the solving 
of the mystery. He now declined very firmly 
and peremptorily having anything further to 
do with it in any way. When asked the 
reason for his sudden decision, he simply 
said he had none to offer, 

“Never mind, mother,’ Winifred said, 
after he had gone, “ we don’t need the money 
now, even if we were sure of getting it, which 
we probably should not at: this late day. It 
would do no good to expose somebody’s crime 
to the world; it wouldn’t make us any hap- 
pier, and it might bring a great deal of 
wretchedness to some hearts. I’m glad the 
whole thing is given up, for my part;” and 
with a little sigh of relief she turned again to 
her precious letter. 

“T must go up and show this to dear Grace ; 
I really believe she thought I shouldn’t get 
any—and such a letter as this! wont she be 
delighted ?” And with a little hysterical laugh 
she ran up stairs for her hat. 

When West Ingraham left Mrs. Lester's 
he walked very hastily and very directly to 
the little alley where Mrs. Huntington and 
Grace lived. How dark and hot and stifled 
it seemed there! He met Mark Russell com- 
ing out the door. “I hope he’s as attentive 
to all his flock as he is tothem!” he muttered 
crossly to himself, and even Russell’s genial, 
cordial greeting failed to impress him very 
much in his favor. 

There was an unmistakable ,blush on 
Grace’s face when he opened the door, and 
involuntarily he associated it in some way 
with Russell’s call, and “though it was none 
of his business,” he said, “he should think a 
minister would want some time to study!” 
Of course he didn’t say this aloud. Instead 
he made some very polite, if not original, re- 
marks about the weather—past, present and 
future. Then he said, rather abruptly, and 
not at all with his usual easy address: 

“Mrs. Huntington, would you consider it 
an insult if I asked you to become my house- 
keeper ?” 

Ido not think it was properly pride that 
sent the slow faint color to Mrs. Huntington’s 
forehead. Certainly such a position was pre- 
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ferable to this way of living, but here, at least, 
she was her own mistress, Then a swift 
thought of the past came back, and the beau- 
tiful home of elegance and affluence rose up 
before her, and the memory of her husband, 
the only man she had ever thought to keep 
house for, came back with overwhelming force. 

“Pardon me,” he said, quickly, her evident 
pain restoring his natural gentleness and 
grace of manner. “I see that I put the ques- 
tion too abruptly and not at all in the proper 
form to express my wishes. You know that 
Iam motherless, and quite alone in the world. 
I have always been accustomed to living by 
myself, that is, keeping house. All my 
mother’s furniture, the things she used, and 
among which she lived, are in the house. It 
does not seem as if I could live without them; 
they are my companions now. My house- 
keeper, Aunt Mollie, is getting old, and is not 
able to take all the care. Of course I shall 
keep her with me as long as I live, if she lives 
as long. But I want some one else, and I 
thought possibly, more as a favor to me than 
for any other reason, you might be induced 
to come and help me out of my difficulties. 
I will try to make the situation as light and 
easy as possible for you, if you will consent.” 

“Perhaps I had better—what do you say, 
Grace?” she replied, in a hesitating way. 

“I think we had better thank Mr. Ingra- 
ham for his kind offer, and—remain where 
we are,” she said, in a quick decisive voice. 

“Tt would be easier for you, dear,” Mrs. 
Huntington said, evidently rather inclining 
to the proposition now she had had time to 
think of it. 

“You forget that Iam not going to seek 
the easy paths of life in the future,” she said, 
with a smile. “Iam going to follow your 
brave example, Mr. Ingraham, and fight my 
way to fame. I confidently expect that I 
shall astonish you all some day with the sud- 
den display of talents no one ever dreamed 
me possessed of.” 

There was a pretty wavering color in her 
cheeks, and her eyes glowed, and altogether 
she looked more like the beautiful Grace 
Huntington of the picture he had brought 
home with him from Arcadia almost a year 
ago, than he had ever seen her since. 

“But you can cultivate those wonderfal 
talents there,” he said, quickly, “and have 
the benefit of my experience besides. Come, 
Miss Huntington, I see it all depends on you. 
Begin your new work by taking pity on the 
desolate and helpless.” 
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She laughed, and even blushed faintly, 
though he did not see it, but she shook her 
head. 

“No, Mr. Ingraham,” she said, “I cannot 
let you turn me aside by your specious argu- 
ments, eloquent as they are. I am very posi- 
tive that it is best for us to stay here. I will, 
however, in return for your generous and 
friendly offer, tell you that I have already de- 
cided upon a course which will be, I think, 
satisfactory and pleasant. Mr. Russell has 
obtained for me the position of organist in 
the church where he preaches. Miss De- 
Lamarche, the present incumbent, is to be 
married and leave the city in a few weeks 
and I can have ner place.” 

“T am very glad for you,” he said, in a 
slightly constrained voice, “and since the 
matter is decided it is no use for me to waste 
my ‘ eloquence’ longer;” and wishing them 
good-morning he took his hat and went out. 

“If Mark Russell had asked her to be his 
laundress, she would have accepted with tears 
of delight,” he said, savagely, as he walked off. 

“Grace, dear, I fear Mr. Ingraham was 
wounded by our refusal,” Mrs. Huntington 
said, gently. “He was an old friend of your 
father’s, and he has been very delicate and 
considerate of our feelings in all things. I 
fear we have been almost rude in return.” 

To all of which Grace replied only by 
breaking into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mr. RussEtt had been to Fonda again on 
exchange. Evidently there was a very warm 
friendship existing between himself and Mr. 
Gifford, the Fonda minister. Notwithstanding 
the distance this was the third time they had 
exchanged since the previous autumn. But 
it is natural to suppose a country minister 
should like to get into the city, and a city 
minister into the country sometimes, variety 
being both profitable and pleasant. Of 
course New York offered some very fine at- 
tractions to Mr. Gifford, and Fonda, in Mr. 
Russell’s opinion, was the original garden of 
Eden, revised and improved. But all this 
was nothing to do with the story he heard 
there, and which he came with at once to 
Mrs. Huntington and her daughter, even be- 
fore he went to his own home. Grace, who 
had “learned his face by heart,” as she 
laughingly told him, saw that something not 
perfectly pleasant was on his mind, and 
waited in a sort of vague suspense for him to 
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make it known. Her first thought was that 
Theo was ill—perhaps dead. 

“T thought,” he began, at once the ordinary 
greetings were exchanged, “perhaps I had 
better run in and tell you about Mr. Hun- 
tington.” 

“Richard! what—what is it?” interrupted 
Mrs. Huntington, growing suddenly pale. 

“Mr. Huntington is bankrupt,” he an- 
swered, as briefly as possible, seeing the alarm 
in her face. 

“O,” in a tone of intense relief. 

“Mr. Gates withdrew from the business 
some time since upon what terms no one 
knows, as Mr. Huntington was always very 
reticent concerning his business affairs,” he 
resumed. “People think, however, that the 
business has been running back for a year or 
more.” 

“But where is he? He has not lost all— 
he has still Chestnut Villa?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Chestnut Villa is in the hands of the 
creditors, and will be sold at auction as soon 
as affairs can be settled. The property will 
pay about seventy per cent, it is calculated. 
There was quite an excitement in the neigh- 
borhood, people being greatly astonished at 
the failure, supposing such a thing one of the 
impossibilities.” 

“ Where is father and Theo, Mr. Russell ?” 
Grace asked, in a low quick voice. 

“TI was unable to learn, though I went up 
there on purpose to find out. He seemed 
very much broken with the trouble, and has 
hardly been seen since he gave things up, I 
was told. Some said he had gone back into 
the country with the boy. And by the way, 
the boy is grown well and strong now, one of 
the old servants from Chestnut Villa told me. 

“Thank Heaven!” she responded, fervently. 

“And now I must go,” he said, rising. “I 
thought I had better tell you this, though 
perhaps, really, it does not affect you. If 
there is any way I can help or advise you, do 
not hesitate to call on me.” 

There was a little moment of silence after 
Mr. Russell left them, both sitting with folded 
hands and grave downcast faces. Presently 
Mrs. Huntington looked up with a faint 
smile. 

“Grace, dear, I am going to him; he can- 
not do more than repulse me, and if, by any 
possibi:ity—O Grace! if only he will let me 
love and help him!” her face lighting up with 
a soft glow. 

Grace did not speak, she rose up and came 
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softly behind her mother’s chair, and putting 
her arms about her neck kissed her forehead. 

At first Grace thought she would go with 
her mother, but then she remembered their 
poverty, Ais as well as theirs. It would be 
better for her to stay and keep her place, and 
the home, such as it was, for possibly he 
might have to depend on them yet; at any 
rate Theo must come, and that was one more 
to provide for, but such a privilege as it 
would be! 

In these few days of consultation and prepa- 
ration, the friendship and counsel of Mark 
Russell were invaluable. Insensibly they 
leaned on and rested in his judgment, and 
Winnie, watching and noting it, said: 

“T am so glad, it will be just what I most 
wished.” 

This pretty Winnie of ours was superlative- 
ly happy in these days. The postman began 
to think that the matter was in danger of 
being overdone when he had delivered the 
sixth of those San Francisco letters and it 
only September, little more than two months 
since the first one came. 

Of course Grace had long ago received the 
answer to her letter, and a brave, penitent, 
hopeful one it was. She had written him 
herself since, this time not by proxy, a long, 
tender, encouraging letter, telling him in it 
something of the trouble that had come to 
them, but making it as light as she could, and 
trying to make excuses for her father, while 
blaming his harshness somewhat. 

Mrs. Huntington stood before the little 
mirror tying on her bonnet. A slant beam 
of September sunshine, shimmering and 
tender, fell through the high narrow window, 
and rested upon her hair. It softened and 
brightened it, and lent a warm glow to the 
face below. A faint smile, and a fainter 
blush came into itthen. She was thinking— 
a vain, and weak, ‘and foolish thought, per- 
haps you will say—had she changed much ? 
and had she grown old, and plain, and unat- 
tractive since he had seen her? She remem- 
bered, though it was more than twenty years 
ago, that he had once called her “ beautifal, 
the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

Perhaps I have not good taste, but I think 
that at this moment she was more beautiful 
than she ever was in her life before. Not 
outwardly, perhaps, but in all the elements 
of true, enduring, immortal beauty. 

After she had gone Grace sat down to her 
sewing, not feeling lonely as she had ex- 
pected, for her heart and brain were so full 
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of fond hopes and pleasant plans. She was 
singing softly to herself a pretty air from the 
last Sabbath’s service. She had succeeded 
admirably so far in her new labors, and the 
salary she was to receive would keep them 
very comfortably without taking more sewing 
from the shops. Mr. Russell thought he 
could get her a dozen scholars in French 
among his parishioners, and that would take 
up her time sufficiently. She paused sud- 
denly in both thought and music and listened. 
It was repeated, a low, hesitating knock at 
the inner door. She opened it hastily, and a 
wotan, looking pale and ill, stood revealed. 

“You do not know me, Miss Huntington ?” 
she said. 

“Mrs. Orley!” Grace exclaimed. “Come 
in; I did not know you at first; you are not 
well, I think?” she said, putting out a chair. 

The woman gave a hurried, scrutinizing 
glance about the room. 

“You live here?” she asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“And your mother?” 

“ We live together, Mrs. Orley, of course,” 
Grace answered, quietly. “My mother is 
not in though, now.” 

A faint look of relief crossed the woman’s 
face. 

“T’'m glad,” she said. 

Grace looked at her curiously; there was a 
visible excitement in the pale face, and the 
thin lips twitched convulsively. 

“ One doesn’t like a large audience at the 
confessional,” she said, with a hollow laugh. 

A violent cough convulsed her for several 
minutes, and Grace untied her bonnet, and 
brought her a glass of water. 

“T have come here to make a revelation 
which I cannot carry on my conscience 
another day!” she said, with startling vele- 
mence, as soon as she recovered her breath. 

“Ts it anything about my father, or Theo?” 
Grace cried, leaning eagerly forward. 

“Tt’s about your mother, girl; but don’t in- 
terrupt me, I am in a hurry, I tell you! It’s 
time I was in a hurry now I’m dying. Well! 
You know the cause of the trouble between 
your father and mother was a previous mar- 
riage of hers. Now what else do you know 
about it? How much has she told you?” 

“My mother has said very little to me 
about this former marriage of hers,” Grace 
replied, with evident reluctance. 

“Tell me, Grace Huntington,” she almost 
commanded. “I know all, but I want to 
know what she believes.” 
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“My mother said once that this man—Ven- 
ner I think his name was.” 

“Yes, Venner—Luke Venner—go, on.” 

“Whom she supposed was her husband,” 
Grace continued, “ was not so, and he taunted 
her with it, and otherwise abused her, I 
think, though she said very little of him. 
The subject was very painful, and we never 
have mentioned it since between us.” 

“Then he told the truth once with all his 
treachery and falsehood!” she said, fiercely. 
“ He said he told her she was not his wife—” 

“ But was she?” Grace interrupted, breath- 
lessly, her face catching something of the ex- 
citement that burned in her companion’s. 

“Amy Clive was married to Luke Venner 
truly and lawfully, but ’twas a doubtful 
honor,” she said, with a faint sneer. “You 
see Luke and his half brother, Edmund, be- 
longed to that class of rich young men with- 
out money. They had the reputation of being 
rich, I mean. Their father—or fathers, they 
had two—had it before them, and they 
brought them up to idleness and all low in- 
dulgences. But they stood high in the com- 
munity—that is, they were received into 
“good society—”’ which means always 
wealthy society, without the least regard to 
its “ goodness ;” a saint couldn’t get into it if 
he tried a lifetime without a golden key— 
they, especially Luke, the other was much 
younger, were noticed and petted by honor- 
able, pure-minded women—it doesn’t seem 
reasonable, does it? But it’s done now, every 
day, all over the land. Well, this Luke Ven- 
ner not only drank and gambled, and kept 
disreputable company of both sexes, but he 
was cruel and treacherous as death. 

“TI don’t think your mother knew any of 
these things, for she was a stranger, and I 
have heard that her father, who thought the 
Venners were rich, rather forced her into 
the marriage. She was very young, not more 
than sixteen when she came to Morgan, 
Luke Venner’s wife. How I hated her the 
first time I saw her! Perhaps you don’t 
guess who, or rather what I was. I can’t 
plead ignorance for my folly; I knew Luke 
Venner’s whole life; but the man had the 
face of an angel, and the tongue of one, too, 
when he chose, and I was a poor girl, the 
daughter of his father’s gardener, and I was 
young and silly, and thought it an honor to 
be noticed and made of by him—one of the 
aristocracy, as they called themselves. Of 
course you know the end of it all; it’s not a 
very new or original story. 
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“TI did not speak to Luke Venner for a 
year after he was married—not until after 
their child was born, Then he met me one 
night and insisted on walking home with 
me. 1 begged him to leave me, for I was not 
only afraid of him but of myself. For, with 
all his weakness and wickedness, J loved Luke 
Venner better than my own soul. Well, there 
was but one ending to this, also, as you may 
well know. For three years this sort of thing 
went on and she knew it, and bore it. Then 
she revolted, and he Jaughed at her—he told 
me this himself—and told her J was his wife, 
that he had married me a year before he ever 
saw her, and to fill up the measure of his 
iniquity, forged a marriage certificate to that 
effect and held it before her eyes. He came 
over to see me, and told me of it between 
bursts of fiendish merriment. He had his 
little child with him; he used to bring him 
there to torment her. When they went 
home she was not in the house—she never 
came into it again! 

“He took the child and carried it to his 
uncle and started in pursuit of her, but 
Heaven had borne with him long enough, 
and vengeance descended upon him. He 
was thrown from a earriage under the wheels 
of another and horribly mangled, but he 
lived six months, growing distorted, and 
suffering terrible tortures. The uncle 
adopted the boy, giving him his name. But 
he moved away from Morgan, and died soon 
after, and the child too, I heard. 

“T never knew what became of Amy Ven- 
ner, not for more than twenty years, and 
then Luke’s brother Edmund came to me 
and wanted me to go and take care of her 
child.” 

“And this ‘Edmund’ was Mr. Edmund 
Gates?” Grace asked, breathlessly, the 
thought coming to her with such suddenness 
that it made her brain reel. 

“Yes, Edmund Gates was Luke Venner's 
half brother. Mrs, Venner married in six 
months after her husband’s death and when 
Luke was ten years old, and Edmund was 
the son of this second marriage. But I did 
not know the cause of the trouble between 
your father and mother when I came there, 
if I had I would have told the whole story 
then. I was a poor woman, my husband— 
for I married after Venner died—had died, 
leaving me two sickly girls who were not as 
bright and smart as other girls, and I knew 
they never could provide for themselves, for 
nobody likes to have such girls round; be- 
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sides they were as feeble in body as in mind. 
Edmund Gates came to me and asked me to 
come there and ‘help him,’ that is what he 
said. He offered to support the girls at home 
if I would come, besides the wages Mr. Hun- 
tington would pay me, and I very gladly ac- 
cepted his offer. I never knew until the 
day he and Mr. Huntington had some words 
and dissolved partnerships, that your mother’s 
previous marriage and desertion of her hus- 
band had been the cause of the separation 
between her and Mr. Huntington. Then he 
told me—Edmund I mean—told me in his 
smooth, quiet, irritating way, so like Luke’s, 
adding that it was ‘no use for me to repent, 


now, for it was too late. He had accomplished 
the purpose he had sworn to accomplish be- 
side the tortured body of his brother—the 
ruin of Amy Clive and the man she married.’ 
I couldn’t stay in the house after that, and I 
went back to my poor girls, and I don’t know 
as I am sorry, they are both dead now; died 
in one week of fever. I took it, and it left 
me as you see. I shall not be away from 
them long, and they may not be simple there. 
I wrote all that I have told you and sent it 
to your father three days ago. I hope to 
undo a little of the wrong I have helped do— 
do you think He will take it into the 
account ?” she asked, eagerly. 


THE THORN AND THE ROSE. 


BY HENRY LORNE. 


Darling, do you remember the day that I caught you, 
A golden-haired lass, on the bridge in a dream; 

How you fain would have flown, but I humbly besought you 
To stay, and we leaned and looked into the stream? 


How the smooth-flowing water reflected our faces, 
Revealing that each to the other was dear; 
How you blushed and averted your face, that no traces 


Might tell of the love that the stream had made clear? 


And how, too, we wandered across the green meadow 
That day, silent, slow, I confused what to say, . 
Till we reached a small wood, sleeping in the deep shadow, 
And there in the coolness we languidly lay? 


And do you remember, a flower espyingp 
I gathered it quickly and brought it to you; 
How that we saw not a thorn that was cruelly lying 


Among the soft leaves till it pierced your hand through? 


How you cried out in pain, and I ran to withdraw it, 
And, tremblingly taking your hand in my own, 

Plucked it forth, but my tremor—my love, sweet, you saw it, 
And then I confessed in a faltering tone? 


T’ve ne’er ceased to bless, when recalling the hour 
In which, little one, without purpose or art, 

I gathered and gave you that simple wild-flower! 
The thorn in your hand was the rose in my heart. 
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COLONEL DELMAR’S WIFE. 


A STORY OF HAMPTON MARSHES. 
BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


L ‘ 

Ir was raining down in Hampton. It had 
been raining down there for a very long time. 
It seemed to Mrs. Delmar that the sun had 
not shown its face for at least three weeks, 
but possibly Mrs. Delmar may have been mis- 
taken. The gray fog hung low over all the 
wet fields and over the interminable reaches 
of dreary salt marsh which extended for 
miles before the lady’s window. It drifted in 
chilly clouds into the rooms of the great 
house and lay in cold gray masses along the 
banks of the rivers. It nearly, but not quite, 
veiled the towering walls of the Boar’s Head 
in a filmy shroud of mist. Whether it rained 
or not, the promontory was there, rearing its 
savage front defiantly from the depths of the 
leaden sea. No weather, however bad, could 
have much effect upon Boar’s Head. It was 
aggravating in the extreme to Mrs. Delmar to 
look across the dreary, sodden marshes and 
sec the bold headland looming through the 
cheerless fog, calm, complatent and imper- 
turbable. In these times it was almost the 
only feature in the landscape. On pleasant 
days the Isles of Shoals could be seen out 
there, somewhere, beyond the beach, and 
doubtless they were there still, but then who 
could remember the last pleasant day at 
Hampton? and how long had it been since 
the Isles of Shoals had shown their smiling 
shores? For all that Mrs. Delmar knew or 
cared, they had sunk long ago into the depths 
of the sea, behind this curtaingof damp, 
chilly, everlasting fog. 

Rain, rain, rain! Pouring down into the 
backyard, into the frontyard, into the flower 
parterres before the house, into the vegetable 
gardens behind the kitchen. Soaking into 
the brown fields, where the cattle stand un- 
happily beneath the trees, eyeing the stack- 
yard with longing eyes. Descending noise- 
lessly into the silent woods and rotting the 
dead carpet of the summer’s leaves. Patter- 
ing steadily upon the roofs of the Delmar 
mansion and falling with a dreary drip, drip, 
drip from the leads down upon the glistening 
pavement of the courtyard. Mrs. Delmar 
looks up from her book—it is at least half an 
hour since she has turned a leaf—for the 


hundredth time to glance from the window 
out into the gray fog, and sigh. 

Happy? Well, no. To see her now, no 
one would say that. She is young, not more 
than twenty-three, or four perhaps, and hand- 
some, very handsume. Mrs. Delmar’s beauty 
is famous throughout a circuit of twenty 
miles, and the colonel is proud of it—proud 
of it as he is of his fine horses and his blooded 
stock, all of which, equally with his wife’s 
beauty, belong to the Delmar family. And 
the Delmar family is a very great family, sir; 
a most aristocratic family, which can trace its 
lineage in a direct line to a proud position in 
the British peerage, long prior to the voyage 
of the Mayflower. It is to be supposed that 
Mrs. Delmar, in marrying into so powerful 
and genteel a connection, knew perfectly well 
what she was about. There is no reason to 
believe that she did not take into account the 
discrepancy in the ages of herself and her 
future lord—for the colonel was nearly fifty— 
or ponder well upon the step before she made 
it. Doubtless the bargain and sale was well 
understood upon both sides. He gave to her 
wealth, position, influence. In return she 
gave to him her hand, her marvellous beauty 
and her heart, if indeed she had one, which 
might perhaps be sometimes doubted. The 
colonel fulfilled his contract to the letter, 
even more, for without the sacrifice of his 
haughtiness he is as tender as he knows 
how to be. What more, then, can Mrs. Del- 
mar, rich, beautiful, supplied with the means 
for the gratification of every wish, desire? It 
is hard to believe that any longing, in this 
splendid house in Hampton, can long remain 
ungratified. 

Yet there is something in this woman’s 
face that has eaten out its girlish freshness. 
There is a worn look in the blue eyes and a 
hard line deepening the corners of the sensi- 
tive mouth. Mrs. Delmar looks tired. Well 
she may, for who would not become ennuied 
with Hampton in November? Nothing that 
the colonel’s wife has ever said, nothing that 
the colonel’s wife has evér done, leads us to 
suppose that her weariness springs from any 
deeper or more hidden cause than this. It is 
the fog, doubtless, and nothing more. 
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It is dull just now at “The Reeds—” for 
that is the name which the Delmar estate 
has borne from time immemorial—dull in- 
doors as well as without. All the summer's 
gayeties are done; the great halls are empty; 
the guests have all gone home. It is hardly 
time as yet for Mrs. Delmar to disturb her 
listlessness with plans for the Christmas 
holidays. There is no hurry about that. 
No doubt she will be tired enough of them 
before the holidays are done. In the mean- 
time the servants have all below-stairs to 
themselves, the colonel’s horses stand idle in 
their stables and Mrs. Delmar spends the 
livelong day in looking wearily out across the 
marshes and over the leaden, washy sea. 

The colonel is at home to-day, but has 
passed very little of the time with his wife. 
He has been immured since breakfast in his 
study, with the door fastened to exclude in- 
truders. As far as Mrs. Delmar was concern- 
ed he need hardly have taken the trouble, for 
she had scarcely stirred from her own room 
since morning. The colonel had taken his 
dinner alone, his wife sending him word that 
she was a little unwell and would like a cup 
of tea brought to her. To Mr. Delmar’s in- 
quiry if anything unusual was the matter, 
the servant had replied no, that his lady was 
only slightly indisposed. Therefore the colo- 
nel had again sought his study, only to 
emergestherefrom and seek the chamber of 
his wife at twilight, when the gathering 
shadows made necessary a cessation of his 
work, whatever it was. 

“Not well, my love?” he asked, not un- 
kindly, as he entered the dusky room where 
his wife was sitting alone, looking out, as 
usual, over the wet fields. 

“Yes,” she said, without turning her head, 
“well enough, but tired to death, almost.” 

“Bored out of all patience with this 
weather,” he suggested. “ Well, I don’t won- 
der. It’s enough to give any one the horrors. 
A change of scene, perhaps, would do us 
good. We can go to town for a few weeks.” 

She shook her head listlessly and played 
with the fan which lay in her lap, opening 
and folding it with idle fingers, but still look- 
ing out across the marshes. 

“No,” she said, “there’s nothing new in 
the city. There’s nothing new anywhere. 
I suppose there’s no better place than home, 
but it’s tiresome here just now. I think 
sometimes that if I could adopt a little child 
—but then I should get tired of that, too, 
shouldn’t I?” 


“T have thought of that,” said the colonel. 
“For the perpetuation of the family name 
and the succession of the family estate, we 
ought to do something of the kind, since— 
since—” 

The colonel hesitated. 

“Since we have none of our own, nor are 
likely to have,” said the lady, with a slight 
tone of bitterness. 

“Yes,” said the colonel. “And that re- 
minds me, my dear, speaking of succession, 
that I have written to Mr. Swayne that I 
desired to see him on business, and he replies 
that he will be here to-morrow. 

The announcement seemed to make very 
little impression upon Mrs. Delmar, for she 
continued te toy with the fan and only 
asked, carelessly: 

“Yes?” 

“On business,” continued her husband, “in 
regard to the estate. The fact is, my love, I 
wish him to draw my will.” 

She tapped the handle of the fan gently 
against her white teeth, and asked, as quietly 
as ever: 

“Do you think of dying so soon, then ?” 

“My dear, you quite shock me,” said the 
colonel. “Howcan you! It is best, as you 
will agree, to be prepared for any event which 
may occur to deprive you of a protector. In 
such a case Ido not wish you to be unpro- 
vided for. I have made arrangements to 
leave the bulk of the property, Mrs. Delmar, 
to yourself.” 

She received this intelligence as impertur- 
bably as that which had preceded it. During 
all this conversation thus far, she had re- 
mained with her head turned away towards 
the window, though the twilight had so 
gathered down that there could have been 
little to be seen outside. The colonel, sitting 
in an armchair near the. table, could distin- 
guish only the outlines of her young, supple 
figure through the dusk of the room. 

Again she said, inquiringly: 

“Yes?” Then, after a pause, “you are 
very good.” 

“And Swayne will be here to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Delmar. “I think he says by the nine 
o’clock train, but Iam not sure. I have his 
letter somewhere.” 

He arose and crossed the room to light a 
lamp. This done, he offered to draw the 
curtains. 

“No,” said his wife, “I want to look out.” 

The colonel drew a chair to the table, and 
taking from a pocket a package of papers, 
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began to look them over, laying them down 
before him, one by one, as he did so. 

“Let me see. That's not it. Dear me! 
What did I do with it?” 

The colonel felt in his other pockets. 

“TI thought I had it here. Ah, yes! Here 
it is. He says,” he continued, adjusting his 
glasses, for his eyes were a little weak, “‘ con- 
sidering that your large estate—’ no, that’s 
not the place. O! Here it is.” 

He proceeded to read a portion of the letter 
aloud, during which his wife remained in the 
same position, maintaining an air of the 
greatest possible abstraction. The light hurt 
her eyes and she held the fan before them to 
shade them. Once only she glanced impa- 
tiently towards her husband and at the pile 
of letters on the table. Her eye caught the 
superscription upon one of them and she bent 
forward and asked, suddenly: 

“Who wrote that?” 

The colonel stopped and looked up at her 
over his glasses, surprised at the ehange in 
her manner. 

“This?” he said, taking up the envelop 
which she indicated. “It contained the 
letter which I am reading. But that is not 
Swayne’s writing. Some clerk in the office, 
probably. Why do you ask, my dear?” 

“For no particular reason,” she replied, 
leaning back in her chair again. “The hand 
struck me as a little curious. It is unusual, 
is it not?” 

Her husband looked at her more closely. 

“Yes,” hesaid. “It is somewhat singular.” 

“O well,” she said, holding her fan before 
her face again. “Go on, do.” 

The colonel resumed his reading, but had 
not progressed a dozen words before he drop- 
ped the letter to the floor and started quickly 
to his feet. 

“Good Heaven!” he cried, “what is the 
matter? Are youill?” for his wife had fallen 
forward and the fan fell from her grasp. In 
the dim lamplight her face seemed to wear 
the paleness of death. 

“Only faint,” she murmured. “The room 
is very warm. Lay me on the bed and get 
me a glass of water.” 

He raised her in his arms and did as he 
was bid. Then ringing the bell he sent for 
her maid. 

“Thank you,” she said, in a voice which 
seemed to him more than usually cold and 
hard. “Perhaps you would better go away 
just now. I shall be better presently.” 

“Poor child!” he said, bending over her to 
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touch her forehead with his lips. “The 
weather has been too much for you. It is 
depressing—very depressing indeed.” 

And then, when the bell was answered, he 
gathered up his papers and went down stairs, 
leaving her with her maid, and muttering as 
he went: 

“Strange! I never knew her to faint be- 
fore. But it is the weather; doubtless, the 
weather.” 


Ir was long after the breakfast hour next 
morning when Mrs. Delmar came down from 
her room. The colonel had retired again to 
the library, leaving word for Mr. Swayne to 
be shown in to him at once on his arrival. 
When the colonel’s wife descended the stairs 
she had on her bonnet and waterproof cloak 
and held in her hand an umbrella. 

“Merci!” cried Babette, her maid, who 
was a French importation, “iz ze madame 
going out dis the rain?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Delmar, “I am going for 
a walk. Possibly it will be night before I 
get back. If my husband inquires for me I 
am in my room and can see no one. You 
understand ?” 

“Yees, madame. But you should not go 
out in dis mauvais wezzer, when las’ night you 
was so indispose.” 

“Am I to be dictated to by my maid?” 
asked Mrs. Delmar, sharply. “Open the um- 
brella for me and hold your tongue.” 

Babette complied with a French shrug of 
her pretty shoulders, and opened the door for 
her mistress to pass out. 

Down the road with rapid footsteps went 
Mrs. Delmar, walking with a preoccupied air, 
as if she held some fixed purpose in view. 
Caring little for mud and wet, she drew the 
hood of her cloak closely around her face as 
though fearful of being recognized by some 
passer-by, and took the straightest course to 
the railway station. The rain still descended, 
but not heavily, and 8he was not much the 
worse for her short walk on her arrival in the 
waiting-room at the depot. 

“When is there a train to Boston?” she 
asked, of the station-master, still holding her 
hood so closely as to conceal all of her face 
but her eyes. 

“There will be one here {n five minutes,” 
he replied. 

“Give me a ticket, if you please.” 

She took out her purse, while the ticket- 
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seller looked at her white hands curiously. 
Who could this be who wore rings like those ? 
He tried to peer beneath the close hood, but 
she turned quickly away. 

It was a long ride to Boston, and it must 
indeed have been an urgent business which 
induced Mrs. Delmar to make the tedious 
journey in the rain, without her husband's 
knowledge, and to dispense with her carriage 
to the railway. What could her purpose be? 

It was one o’clock when she reached the 
city, and the drizzling rain had then ceased 
for a while. She refused a hack at the depot, 
and took her course on foot across Hay- 
market Square, and so into Sudbury Street, 
and finally turned down Court Street into 
Washington. Thus far she had proceeded 
without looking to the right or left. After 
passing Scollay’s Building she slackened her 
rapid pace, and now stopped before the Court 
House and looked up at the windows on the 
opposite side of the street. There, amid a 
myriad of other signs and letters, her eyes fell 
upon a small sheet of black tin, bearing the 
words “Swayne and Cartwright, Attorneys 
at Law.” 

And what could Mrs. Delmar want with 
Swayne and Cartwright? Had she come all 
this distance to consult with Mr. Swayne? 
If so, she had chosen a very singular time for 
the purpose, knowing well that the lawyer 
was expected at Hampton this very morn- 
ing. Evidently it was not Mr. Swayne whom 
she had come to see. Indeed, she seemed 
now for a moment undecided what to do, 
and she stepped back into the shade of the 
Court House wall, where she would be less 
conspicuous for a little while. 

At some distance from the window upon 
which Mrs. Delmar’s eyes were so searchingly 
fixed, and quite out of Mrs. Delmar’s sight, 
a man sat at a desk writing. A cursory 
glance at the piles of papers around him— 
answers, and replies, and replications, and 
rejoinders, and the deuce knows what else 
besides, in which he was at the moment 
almost hopelessly buried, in sweet oblivion of 
all sights and sounds about him—would have 
conveyed the idea that this was Messrs. 
Swayne and Cartwright’s clerk. Perhaps it 
was the very clerk who had addressed the 
envelop which so excited the attention of 
Mrs. Delmar, at Hampton, last evening. 
Could it be he of whom the lady was even 
now in search ? 

It would seem that she had been actuated 
by mere curiosity to see the exterior of 


Swayne and Cartwright’s office, for after 
standing for a little while on the opposite 
side of the street she began slowly to move 
away. If she had no wish to be discovered, 
she has not moved a moment too soon, for 
the clerk is at the window now, looking down 
into the street. If she has not seen him, he 
has at least seen her. He starts violently, as 
though something in her close-wrapped fig- 
ure was familiar to him. He seizes his hat 
and descends quickly to the sidewalk. She 
is gone. 

But no, he sees her now, walking rapidly 
back toward Tremont Row. It is nearly as 
much as he can do to keep her slight figure 
in sight, so quickly does she walk away. Yet 
he follows upon the opposite side, never los- 
ing sight of her for an instant—follows her 
back toward the Haymarket again, across the 
square and into the Eastern depot. He waits 
near the door of the ladies’ room and listens 
for the sound of her voice as she purchases 
her ticket. “Hampton.” Yes. The clerk 
will buy a ticket for Hampton, too. She 
crosses the platform and enters the forward 
car. He crosses the platform also, and enters 
the car immediately behind that which the 
lady has taken. 

And so, together they ride to Hampton. 
So, unconsciously pursued, Mrs. Delmar re- 
turns to her ‘house at The Reeds. She goes 
by the road from the station towards the 
house, as the walking there is better. The 
clerk takes a short cut across the fields and 
meets her face to face as she emerges from * 
the woods at the edge of the marshes. It is 
here that both stop still, looking at each 
other, and not a dozen yards apart. 

“My God!” she cried. “Why are you 
here? They told me you were dead.” 

“Not dead, Eleanor. I still live, and for 
you alone.” 

“Don’t speak to me in that way!” she 
cried, quickly. “I cannot bearit. You ought 
not to have followed me here. Wiy have 
you done so?” 

“Eleanor,” he said, reproachfully, advanc- 
ing to her side, “is this all the welcome you 
have for one who has risen from the dead ?” 

She covered her face with her hands and 
leaned against the tree beneath which they 
were standing. 

“T don’t know,” she moaned. “I am con- 
fused, bewildered. I never knew that you 
were living until last night. I saw your 
writing—on something. I don’t remember 
what it was. Don’t ask me about It.” 
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He saw that she was excited and fright- 
ened. He took both her hands down from 
her face, and held them in his while he looked 
into her eyes with his own handsome ones— 
for they were handsome—and spoke to her 
soothingly. 

“Eleanor,” he said, “I have searched for 
you high and low, since my return, and all 
in vain. I have been shipwrecked, and 
through all these years of starvation and 
misery in a foreign land I have never once 
lost sight of your dear face. It has been 
with me constantly. I have never forgotten 
it. It was all that made the thought of res- 
cue worth the hoping. We were lovers when 
I left you, Eleanor. Am I not as dear to you 
still ?” 

Her face contracted with a pitiful expres- 
sion of anguish, as she answered him: 

“You have no right to address such words 
to me now, Edward. I have given your right 
away.” 

“Are you married?” he asked, turning 
ashy pale. 

She tore her hands from his grasp and 
placed them again over her face. 

“T thought you were dead,” she cried, in a 
sort of wail. “They told meso. I did not 
know. I would have waited for you always, 
but they forced me away from all memory of 
you, as far as they could.” 

He leaned against the tree,and a look of 
unutterable despair came into his young face 
—a look such as one might wear whose light 

» had suddenly gone out and left him groping 
in a blind world where hope was all unknown. 

“QO Eleanor! IfI had never come back to 
learn this!” 

“T wish you never had,” she said. “I wish 
you never had.” 

“Eleanor,” he cried, impulsively, seizing 
her by the wrist, “ you are miné in the sight 
of Heaven! You promised me once to be 
my wife. I never released you, and I claim 
you now. Be my wife in the sight of men as 
you are already before that of God!” 

She drew herself up to her full height and 

. Stopped him before he could say more. 

“What right have you to say this to me?” 
she asked, haughtily. “I am another’s law- 
ful wife, and you dare not treat me otherwise. 
Let what might have been lie buried in the 
past. To you,I am evermore Mrs. Colonel 
Delmar.” 

“Eleanor,” he said, “I have not deserved 
this of you.” 

“Nor I of you,” she answered. Then burst- 


ing into sudden agitation she cried, “Go, 
Edward. Leave me, for Heaven's sake, for 
you are torturing me, Go, and don’t come 
near me again.” 

He put out his hands imploringly. 

“No, no,” he said, pleadingly,; “don’t drive 
me away. Let me stay near you for a little 
while—for a few days. I am_ bewildered, 
stunned by what you have told me. I will 
do nothing, say nothing. I will never recur 
to this subject again, Eleanor. Only let me 
remain near you, and where I can see you 
now and then, and I will be satisfied. You 
will not be so cruel as to banish me entirely, 
Eleanor ?” 

It seemed so little to ask and so hard to 
refuse! Remembering what she had once 
been to this man, and what he had been to 
her, how could she deny his request? Yet 
in granting it, did not Mrs. Delmar know 
that she was treading on the brink of a terri- 
ble precipice—a hideous chasm which threat- 
ened to engulf not only herself, but the whole 
pride and boast of the Delmar family ? 

“T will not do that,’ she said, “I would 
do nothing to give you pain. It lies with 
yourself to merit my respect, and I know 
that any friend of mine will find a friend in 
my husband also.” 

He would have kissed her hand, but she 
drew it quickly away, and bowed her adieu 
with dignity but with no unkindness. 

“ Farewell, Eleanor, for the present,” he said. 

She would have answered him, but their 
words of separation were interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of Colonel Delmar, who, 
clad in a heavy cloak and shod with Hessian 
boots, came rapidly across the fields to where 
they were standing. 

“What! My dear! You herein this chill 
and damp evening air? They told me you 
were in your room.” 

“T came out for a walk,” she said. “The 
house was stifling. I will go back now. 
Allow me to present my friend, Mr. Edward 
Chester. My husband, Colonel Delmar.” 

She seemed a little confused, and stam- 
mered over the introduction. The colonel 
bowed with an air of haughty politeness, as 
was his wont. 

“T am delighted,” he said, “to meet any 
friend of Mrs. Delmar’s. I presume you are 
a stranger in Hampton, sir.” 

“T came to-day,” returned Chester, “and 
met your lady accidentally while out for a 
ramble in the fog. I had net seen her for 
many years.” 
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The colonel smiled blandly. 

“I hope we shall see you at The Reeds, sir. 
Please make yourself quite at home at my 
house during your stay. Any friend of my 
wife is entirely welcome there.” 

Chester bowed in acknowledgment of the 
courtesy. 

“ Now, my dear,” said the colonel, drawing 
his wife’s arm through his own, “ we really 
must return. The damp air is exceedingly 
injurious to one in your delicate state of 
health. Good-evening, Mr. Chester.” 

He turned and walked away with Eleanor 
towards The Reeds, leaving the young man 
standing in the middle of the road, looking 
after them. 


Is it unfair to hazard the conjecture, based 


upon the colonel’s features a moment after- 
wards, that he had in those few brief mo- 
ments formed an estimate of Mrs. Delmar’s 
new-found friend, and had already concluded 
that if Chester were not to be regarded as an 
enemy, he was at least a man to be closely 
watched ? 


IIL 


Ir ceased raining at Hampton, after a 
while, and bleak December came and wrap- 
ped the desolate marshes in a mantle of glis- 
tening snow. Chester came frequently to 
The Reeds during that month, and long be- 
fore the holidays came round he was a daily 
visitor at the house. It was not difficult for 
an observant man like Colonel Delmar to see 
that his wife found an unwonted pleasure in 
Edward’s presence. It was not that her eye 
had brightened, or the wearied dissatisfied 
expression faded from her lovely face. As 
the weeks went by she seemed to become 
more habitually and deathly pallid than ever 
before, but it was plain to see that she expe- 
rienced a delight in Chester’s company which 
threw into strong contrast her languid man- 
ner in the presence of her husband. The 
colonel saw, too, that the young man was 
fond of Mrs. Delmar, and that through every 
action there ran a subtle undercurrent of 
visible tenderness, which the most strenuous 
demonstrations of respectful deference could 
not entirely cloak. 

For a time the house seemed cheerier and 
more pleasant for the young man’s presence 
in it. It was at least a relief to note Mrs. 
Delmar’s change of manner at the sound of 
his footstep or his kindly voice. Yet pres- 
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ently there seemed to fall upon the house- 
hold a mysterious intangible something 
which seized the hearts of the actors in this 
little drama with a shuddering chill. It crept 
over them like a great shadow. What it was 
they themselves did not understand, but soon 
it began to be whispered among the servants 
that the colonel was growing jealous of his 
wife. 

One earlywinter day Mrs. Delmar sat with 
Chester in long drawing-room, by the 
window. appeared very beautiful that 
afternoon, with the ripe sunlight glancing in 
from across the snow-white fields, and dim- 
pling in her golden hair, and as she spoke to 
him, Chester found it nearly impossible to 
remove his eyes from the lovely picture. And 
so he sat gazing into her face with a look so 
rapt that when at last she caught his eye she 
blushed to the temples violently, and seemed 
disturbed and distressed. 

“Forgive me,” he said, impulsively. “I 
was thinking of the old days again. O 
Eleanor! Are they indeed gone forever ?” 

He was approaching the forbidden ground, 
but that afternoon she seemed hardly to have 
the heart to reproach him for it. 

“Yes,” she said, with a sad smile, “and 
perhaps it is better that they are. We look 
back upon them now through a golden mist, 
and we forget all the old sorrows and heart- 
sufferings that made us unhappy then.” 

“Tf there were any,” he said, “I do forget 
them. Looking backward now from out of 
this hopeless cloud, those happy days seem 
all sunshine and gladness. I could not have 
known unhappiness then, when you were by 
me, Eleanor.” 

She made him no answer and her eyes fell 
to the floor. She was very pale, and only a 
slight quiver around the mouth betrayed the 
thoughts withih her mind. 

“You have some cause to look at this mat- 
ter differently, I know,” he continued. “As 
for me, it is breaking my heart. But you can 
know nothing of that, for you have every- 
thing here to lead you to forget me and to 
make you happy.” 

He turned to look at her as he spoke. If 
indeed he saw the tears trembling beneath 
her lashes, it was selfishness, and not love, 
which made him continue: 

“Tn your happiness you cannot realize how 
I suffer.” 

“In my happiness!” 

The words had been wrung from her by 
his searching gaze. She flushed a burning 
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red, moved her hands nervously, and then 
turned away to look at the sea. 

“And so,” he said, not heeding the pain in 
which she listened, “I would do better to go 
away from you, Eleanor, and learn to bear 
my misery asI can. Perhaps it will be less 
hard when I cannot be with you daily. I 
thought I would come to-day to say farewell.” 

“ Go away ?” she cried, turning to him with 
a look of sudden alarm. “No, no. You 
must not go away yet, not Edward. Do 
not leave me yet. O, don’t go away from me 
now!” 

“ Eleanor!” 

She knew that she had betrayed herself, 
and burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 
He was not prepared for this quick change 
in her mood—for this wild burst of anguish 
wrung from the depths of a heart which had 
for years been steeling itself against its own 
weakness, to find its armor fail at the mo- 
ment when it was most needed. He started 
to his feet with a look of consternation. 

“Eleanor,” he cried, “what have I done? 
What have I said? O my God, what is it? 
Hush, O hush, my darling! Do not cry so, 
You will break my heart. For Heaven’s 
sake, stop!” 

He bent over her and seized her hands 
with every expression of keen distress, while 
she still wept wildly. Scarcely conscious of 
what he did, she allowed him to passionately 
press his lips upon her cheek, not once, but 
many times. 

While he thus stood, almost embracing 
her, she started to her feet with a sudden cry 
and looked toward the door. Chester turned 
too, and there, upon the threshold, stood 
Colonel Delmar. Stood—motionless and 
calm, withering them with a look of fire-eyed 
hatred—crushing them with his deadly un- 
utterable scorn. 

For an instant there was silence. Pale as 
death, Chester stood in the centre of the 
room, still holding Mrs. Delmar’s trembling 
hand within his own. For several moments 
no one moved. The colonel at last broke 
the dreadful stillness, and addressed his wife 
with a calmness that was like the calmness 
which precedes the hurricane: 

“T thought you were alone.” 

She tried to speak but could not. Twice 
she opened her lips to answer him, and 
failed. At last she murmured faintly: 

“We did not hear you come, Henry.” 

“No ” 

His eye was fixed upon her fiercely and his 
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lips were wreathed in acruel smile. A burn- 


ing color rose to her pale features, and she 
recoiled a step, involuntarily. Then she said 
to Chester: 

“You had better go.” 

The young man looked from the colonel to 
his wife in momentary indecision. Then he 
dropped Eleanor’s nerveless hand, and silently 
turned towards the door. He did not dare 
to disobey the look of mute command which 
he read upon her face. There was a momen- 
tary pause upon the threshold, and then he 
left the room and softly closed the door be- 
hind him. 

The colonel folded his arms and looked at 
his wife, who still stood white and motionless 
like a marble statue, with such agony and 
terror in her eyes as is not often seen in any 
woman’s face. With a low wail she fell at 
her husband’s feet. 

“What have I done?” she cried, wildly. 
“O my husband! what have I done?” 

He seized her by the wrists and raised her 
up, holding her from him as he spoke. 

“O you fool!” he laughed, bitterly, and 
mocking her helpless cry. “What have you 
done! Is that all you have to say? Have 
you no better excuse than that? Can you 
not lie, you miserable actress ?” 

She stood, wild-eyed and cowering before 
him, struck dumb with terror and piteous 
anguish. 

“O my husband!” washercry. “ Mercy!” 

“Mercy!” he screamed, in herear. “ Have 
you had mercy forme? Do you think I have 
not known? Do you think I have not seen? 
Even as you have gone on your miserable 
way with this man, did you not dream that 
my eye was upon you? O you poor fool! 
You simpleton !” 

The agony of her heart burst’ out into a 
smothered wail, as he held her half fainting 
in his cruel grasp. 

“And had I not,” he shouted, “was not 
what I have seen just now enough? Was 
not his arm around you, his kisses on your 
cheek? Do you deny that? And do you 
think that Iam to stand quietly by and see 
these things, and yet make no sign, you devil ” 

“O help me!” she cried. “What can I 
say? O Henry, have pity on me! Give me 
time, for I cannot think!” 

“Indeed!” he said, derisively. “That is 
unfortunate, is it not? Listen to me! If 
this man comes to you again, from that hour 
you cease to be my wife. Before the Delmar 
family shall be dishonored by your bare-faced 
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shame, I will drive you out. I will crush you, 
disown you, cast you off from all claim upon 
me. Remember that, miserable woman, and 
heed it well.” 

He dropped her wrists, and would have 
turned away, but she clung to him still, scarce 
conscious of what she did. 

“No, no, no,” she sobbed. “You will not 
hear me. You do not know. Henry, give 
me time to think! You shall not judge me 
unheard. Have mercy on me!” 

He fiercely took her—that slight frail thing 
—and flung her heavily to the floor, drown- 
ing her pitiful cry with an oath, as he rushed 
from the room and left her there. She did 
not try to rise. She lay upon the carpet, with 
her yellow hair tossed in wild confusion all 
about her, and her slender frame torn by the 
passionate smothered sobs which came from 
her poor breast—lay there, sobbing and 
moaning, until Babette found her in the 
dim twilight, and bent tenderly over her, 
saying: 

“Poor madame! She is become more and 
more indispose.” 

The night passed and morning came—came 
to The Reeds as it comes to happier homes; 
came with a burst of bright sunshine on the 
pure crisp snow, and with a flush of glisten- 
ing light on the diamond-crested sea. Toa 
woman with a breaking heart it mattered 
little whether the day were beautiful or not. 
Sunshine and cloud were all one to Eleanor. 
The first could not brighten her life much, 
and the last could not darken it more. With 
eyes that had not closed through all the ter- 
rible night, she sat at her window until nine, 
when Babette brought word that Mr. Chester 
was in the parlor. 

“Tell him I cannot see him,” said Eleanor. 

“Mais, madame! I deed say so to him, 
but he do refuse to go. He give me dis for 
you.” 

She handed Mrs. Delmar a note hastily 
scribbled upon the fly-leaf of a book, and 
sealed with a wafer. As Eleanor perused its 
contents she clutched her bosom with her 
hand convulsively, and her breath came hard 
and quick. Then, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she tore the paper into a hundred frag- 
ments and cast them on the floor. 

“I will see him!” she said, pushing past 
Babette, with her white lips firmly set to- 
gether. 

Slowly she descended the stairs and en- 
tered the drawing-room. Chester was there, 
pacing restlessly up and down the floor. 
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“Why have you come here?” she asked, 
in a hollow voice. “Are you mad?” 

Her face was colorless and like the face of 
acorpse. He stood before her, wildly look- 
ing into her eyes. 

“Eleanor!” he cried, “ what have I done? 
What misery have I brought upon you?” 

She scarcely heeded his agitation or his 
pleading voice. In a strange cold tone she 
said, as she advanced towards him: 

“ How have you dared to write such words 
to me? Do I not deserve better at your 
hands than that?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “you deserve the best at 
my hands that I can offer. I hardly know 
what I wrote. I wanted to see you, to see 
you at least once more, and to tell you that 
I am going mad through my love for you. 
Eleanor!” he cried, falling upon his knees at 
her feet and seizing her hand, “my own! 
my wife! God help me. I cannot live with- 
out you.” 

She tried to rise and to snatch away her 
hand, but he held it and would not let her go. 

“No, no,” he cried, “ you shall hear me 
out. It is the last time, perhaps, that I shall 
ever speak to you. Do not leave me now. 
Stay with me always. Fly with me from this 
man whom you do not love, and let us once 
more know the old happiness together. 
Eleanor, have pity on me!” 

She cast him from her with all her strength, 
and stood up before him, her eyes flashing 
fire; stood drawn to her full height in the 
majesty of outraged womanhood. 

“And have I become so low,” she said, 
“that you dare say these things tome? Is 
it not enough that you have robbed me of 
the little all I had in the world? And now 
you come to shame me, to insult me, to heap 
additional bitterness upon me. Do you call. 
this love? God help me!” she cried out, 


_ wildly; “this is more than I can bear!” 


She sank down into her chair again and 
covered her face with her hands, There was 
a long silence, in which Chester cowered 
before her, abashed and ashamed. It was 
she who finally broke the stillness, 

“ Forgive me,” she said, “ifI am cruel. I 
do not mean to be. God knows I do not 
mean to be.” 

She arose and placed her hand upon his 
shoulder. He seized her hand and covered 
it with kisses, 

“O, who will help me?” she cried, as she 
snatched it away. “You have no pity for 
me!” 
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“T could not help it, Eleanor,” he replied. 
“ My heart is breaking. Forgive me! O for- 
give me!” 

She fell upon the floor at his feet and 
clasped his hands in tearful entreaty. 

“© Edward, for Heaven’s sake, go! It is 
all I ask, and it is the last thing I shall ever 
ask of you. Go, and never come to me 

He took her hand and wrung it in both his 
own. “I will go,” he said, hoarsely. ‘“ We 
shall meet again in a better place, I hope, 
above. God bless you. Farewell!” 

And so he left her. It was well, perhaps, 
that he did not know that through the mis- 
ery which he had so selfishly and cruelly 
brought upon her, her old love for him had 
been chilled and frozen,:never again to be 
revived. It was well, perhaps, that he did 
not know how utterly alone and hopeless’ the 
woman had become when he had closed the 
parlor door and shut himself out from: her 
sight forever. 

She staggered to the sofa and dropped into 
it helplessly. There were no tears in her 
blue eyes, no agitation visible in her beauti- 
ful face. But like a dead thing she sat 
there, with her hands clasped listlessly in 
her lap, sat there until the door once more 
opened and her husband entered. 

She raised her eyes to his face as he came 
towards her, and she broke into a low cry as 
she caught the look upon his contracted 
features. 

“Mr. Chester was here just now,” he said, 
icily. 

She trembled in every limb, and tried to 
speak, but could not. A mute gasp was all 
her ashen lips had power to do. 

“Has he been here or not?” he asked, 
fiercely. 

“ Yes,” she whispered. 

“Has he been with you?” 

“Toi” 

His teeth were clenched hard together. 
He stood still before her and said, slowly, 
while his mouth worked nervously with the 
intensity of his passion: 

“And you dared to see him, after what I 
have told you? You have braved me, after 
all that passed yesterday ?” 

She burst into a loud shriek. It was not 
his words that terrified her; it was his man- 
ner; the expression of his set features. 

“He has been here,” she cried. “He 
talked with me. He said something— I 
forget what it was. I cannot remember— 
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Icannot tell. O save me! I believe I am 
going mad!” 

She placed her hands upon her temples 
and sank forward upon the arm of the sofa, 
He laughed scornfully at her as she lay 
there. 

“You are improving,” he said, mockingly, 
“You have been an apt scholar of Mr. Ches- 
ter. This is infinitely better acting than on 
yesterday.” 

She made him no answer, but only moaned 
softly to herself. 

“But I am not acting,” he said, seizing her 
violently by both shoulders and raising her 
up before him. “ You have had full warning 
and you have chosen your course, Fool that 
Iam. I have been fond even of such a thing 
as you. I tell you now that I cast you off! Do 
you hear me? I renounce you and yours, 
and all your kith and kin! I grind you be 
neath my heel!” And he stamped upon the 
floor, while his face grew livid. “Go to your 
lover—your paramour—and find consolation 
in his society if you can. Ihave had enough 
of insolent indifference. I bore with it be 
cause I did not know that I was living in 
constant disgrace. But let me tell you that 
the degradation shall be yours alone. I have 
done with you, and may my everlasting curse 
go with you!” 

Her frantic shriek resounded through the 
room as she listened to his words, but the 
sound was almost lost in the dreadful oath 
with which he threw her from him with all 
his strength. She dropped senseless where 
he flung her upon the floor, and then, so 
frenzied with passion that he knew not what 
he did, he set his hee} upon her. 


\IV. 


Wuewn Colonel Delmar had gone to his 
room and locked himself in, he began for the 
first time to think of what he had been doing. 
Intoxicated by the first burst of blind un- 
reasoning passion, he had not reckoned upon 
the consequences of his terrible rage, either 
to himself or to the torn and bleeding heart 
which he had left to flutter itself to death, if 
it would, in the room below. Yet now, as 
he sat before the open window, with the cool 
night air blowing in from over the frosty 
fields upon his heated forehead, there came 
to him a revulsion of feeling as strong and 
uncontrollable as the tide of anger which 
had just swept over him. The poor white 
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face of his wife came before him to fill his 
mind with self-reproach; the helpless wail of 
her unutterable agony rang in his ears, to 
tear his heart with the sharp pangs of re- 
morse. He had not meant to be cruel. 
Throughout the whole he had been mad, he 
thought. His brain had been on fire; he 
knew not what he did. Perhaps, God knows, 
he had wronged her. He had not given her 
a chance for explanation. Heaven help him! 
he loved her, even now, better than his life, 
and he had cursed her like a demon! 

And there did not need to be in Colonel 
Delmar any radical change of nature to make 
this revulsion possible. A man of uncon- 
querable pride, a creature of fearful and un- 
bridled passions, he had been frantic and 
drunk with the intensity of his rage. It is 
natural to such characters to find the tor- 
ture of acute remorse following close upon 
the outbreak of their wrath. In Colonel 
Delmar, so strongly did this new tide of feel- 
ing sweep over his fevered heart, that he 
more than once resolved to return to his wife 
and to ask her forgiveness for his brutality, 

But no, he could not do that. Had she 
not dishonored the house of Delmar? Had 
she not wounded his pride more deeply than 
the pride of a Delmar had ever been wounded 
before? He could not humble himself be- 
fore her now; he could not forget the disgrace 
she had brought upon him. 

Up and down, up and down, the colonel 
paced his room, and never left it throughout 
that terrible day. What trains of thought 
passed through his wretched consciousness, 
or what mingled emotions of rage and fear, 
or pity and remorse swept over him, there is 
no need to say. His lips repeated constantly 
one never-ceasing phrase, “I should have 
known. I should have known. I am old 
enough to be her father. And ke—curse 
him!—is young. After all, she is not so much 
to blame!” 

He knew that his wife had been taken to 
her chamber, for he heard the servants talk- 
ing in the halls. Since then the house had 
become very still. It was silent, almost, as 
the grave. Was Eleanor dead? 0, fearful 
the thought that he had killed her! He un- 
locked his door, when it had become quite 
dark, and crept noiselessly down the stairs. 
Out into the white moonlight and the crisp 
white snow he went, and to a little distance 
from the house, where he could look up at his 
wife’s window. A light was burning there, 
but whether it were a beacon of hope or of 


death the colonel could not tell. The sadsea 
moaned along the shore, and a cold wind 
came sighing across the frozen marshes. To 
Delmar their wailing sounded like a requiem. 
He bared his head to the frosty air, and 
walked for hours up and down the tortuous 
paths of the garden, returning at the end of 
every round to look fearfully up at that light- 
ed window, and straining his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of some moving shadow on the wall. 

He heard the great clock on the stairs 
strike nine; walked up and down his cease- 
less round until it rang out the stroke of ten. 
He watched other lights moving about the 
mansion, candles carried in the hands of ser- 
vants who were ascending the stairs to bed; 
heard the locking of the doors, and waited 
while the house became still, as its inmates 
retired to rest. And yet that one solitary 
light gleamed out into the night, while the 
colonel’s distorted fancy made it seem the 
red eye of a monster—a fearful Nemesis— 
which was setting his very brain on fire with 
its stern and terrible questioning. Eleven 
o’clock came, and still he trembled with the 
thought of entering the house and going to 
that room. Twelve struck, and the light 
went suddenly out. 

What now? He stood irresolute a moment 
and waited beneath the trees. The great 
door of the main hall was softly unbolted, and 
a slight figure—the figure of a woman—glided 
out upon the snow, and Colonel Delmar 
knew it for his wife. Where can she be go- 
ing? Straight out across the marshes she 
speeds, floating swiftly away like a white- 
shrouded ghost in the moonlight. No, no, 
not there! not there! Not into the sea, for 
the love of God! 

“ Eleanor! Eleanor! my wife! Come back!” 

But she hears him not, or if she does, his 
voice adds new energy to her swift footsteps. 
Still he calls and follows her. along the 
shore great masses of glittering ice lie piled 
in rugged heaps, and among them the black 
sea roars and thunders upon the beach. 
From jagged block to block she leaps, often 
slipping, and once falling cruelly upon their 
terrible points, yet pressing on with the speed 
of a frightened bird, or one gone mad, toward 
a rocky cape jutting out into the sea, and 
upon which the surf beats high in furious 
foam. 

“Eleanor! my wife! my darling! 
pity on me and come back!” 

But she presses on into the very vortex df 
the seething milkwhite surf, stands for one 
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moment upon the rock, and turns her poor 
mad face towards him. An instant more and 
she is gone, and the sea and the night have 
swallowed her up forever. 

And would not the proudest, even of the 
Delmar family, pity this man now, could they 
see him clinging wildly to the rock which the 
woman’s feet have so lately pressed—clinging 
to it amid the foam and furious beating of 
the surf, and the awful thunders of the wa- 
ters all about him—madly and despairingly 
calling upon the black and dreadful sea to 
give him back his wife? Would they not 
believe that the haughty pride of this one 
Delmar, at least, had indeed been broken, 
could they look upon him while he beats his 
head upon the stones and cries wailingly 
across the seething waters for the woman 
who has gone from his too cruel keeping 
forevermore ? 

Babette, searching the house for her mis- 
tress in the early morning and finding her 
not, runs screaming through the halls in 
wild alarm. The other servants join her in 
her frightened search, but neither the colonel 


nor his wife are in their rooms, At last, 


Babette, looking over the marshes with 
straining eyes, sees, far out upon a lonely 
rock beyond the beach, a man, gazing motion- 
less across the waters. Babette’s eyes are 
clear and sharp; she knows the figure well, 
and goes to it in expectation that the colonel 
can quiet her fears for her mistress. Why 
he should be there, in so strange a place, at 
that hour of the morning, never for a mo- 
ment enters her head. She is not the colonel’s 
keeper, but she loves Eleanor and is fright- 
ened at her absence. 

She reaches the rock at last, and still her 
master sits motionless in the freezing wind, 
looking out across the sea. The wild waves 
are surging round him, but not so fiercely 
now but that Babette can make her way 
very closely to the spot. The colonel’s elbow 
rests upon his knee and his chin upon his 
hand. Is he lost in thought, that he does 
not see Babette? She speaks to him, but he 
seems to hear her not. She touches him re- 
spectfully to recall him to himself, but he 
heeds her not. Terrified, she looks search- 
ingly into his eyes. They are fixed and 
glassy, and Babette shrieks aloud, He is dead! 


UNDER THE DAISIES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


“And all that’s left of the bright, bright dream, 

With its thousand brilliant phases, 

Is.a handful of dust, in a coffin hid— 

A coffin under the daisies.” 

I cAN speak of her now without weeping, 
for the years have come and gone until seven 
times have the snpwy daisies starred that 
low grave, wherein sleeps the holy dust of 
my once golden-haired Jennie. 

Jennie! pure and sunny as the bright 
summer days of June, which kissed her blue 
eyes open to the light, together with the 
snowy jasmine and blushing verbena! Life’s 
mission for her was short and sweet, and ere 
the young heart wearied in its life duties a 
silvery note was sounded from the trumpet 
of the death-angel, and the rosy cheeks paled, 
the brown lashes drooped, concealing the vio- 
let-hued eyes, the coral-like lips closed with- 
out a murmur over the pearl-white teeth, 
and snowy fingers, clasping a jasmine of simi- 
lar whiteness, were folded above a heart 
from which the life-pulse had fled! 


Then the coffin, with its dark lid shutting 
in forever the pale sweet face of her I loved, 
was borne out by careful hands—borne on 
past the many and beautiful flowers that she 
had so loved to tend—the bearers brushing 
aside the boughs of the snowy syringa and 
blushing rose, which hung their bright treas- 
ures over the walk; a rich aromatic perfume 
stole upon the air as the boughs thus rudely 
shaken scattered a wealth of snowy and 
creamy leaves upon the velvet pall. Ay, 
crowning her, even in death! 

On the sad procession moved—for had not 
the minister in low and solemn tones spoken 
the words, “ The services will be concluded at 
the grave!” At the grave! Ah, to me it 
seemed then a great gulf of hideous night, 
wherein my darling should be concealed for- 
evermore, and as the solemn words of the 
man of God, “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
fell upon my ear, together with the dull rat- 
tling of the falling clods upon the coffin, I 
turned away in my black despair and prayed 
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Under the Daisies, 


that I might rest beside her. Ah! Jennie! 
Jennie! Our lives were full of bright dreams, 
our hearts were as buoyant as the fragrant 

- breath of morning when we lived and loved 
together. But alas! our dreams were short, 
though many and beautiful, and my darling 
went to sleep ere her heart had grown weary 
and sore with sorrow. 

Her life was too pure, too gentle to cope 
with the storm-clouds of fate; and a resting- 
place was found for the fair sleeper beneath 
the green turf, whereupon spring the daisies 
—the beautiful snowy daisies. 

Does she know that I am sitting beside 
her? Does she know that my heart is living 
over again the bright brief dream of the past, 
while my fingers wander caressingly over the 
little flowers which stoop their gentle heads 
to receive the caress? Does she know that 
in my heart there is an altar upon which is 
ever burning the sacred fires consecrated to 
the holy dead?—fires fed by the blessed 
knowledge that we both do live, only in dif- 
ferent portions of our Father’s kingdom; she 
in the heavenly, I in the earthly. 

Ah, she does know that my “ heart-flower” 
is as pure and dear to me now as in the past! 
Though other hearts have entered in and 
found a welcome, yet her place is “ Jennie’s 
place,” enshrined within my heart of hearts; 
sacred, inviolable as the place of the holy 
dead should be! Does she know all this? 
And does she know more, that though young 
in years, I am old in sorrow? Old in all save 
my love for her. Disappointment, gloom, 
sorrow and despair have been the portion of 
the twin soul she left to travel this earthly 
pilgrimage alone. Storm-clouds dark and 
lowering have ever shrouded my being—the 
hearts that should have proved truthful, the 
hearts that found a welcome in my love 
proved treacherous—and left only blighted 
hopes and ashen memories. 

But this bright afternoon, while the mellow 
sunshine rests upon the marble at the head, 
bearing the simple inscription, “ Jennie— 
aged 17,” my thoughts wander again to the 

_ old days when we sat together in the old 
school-hall, and bent above the same book, 
her golden-brown tresses resting caressingly 
against the bands of my dark hair. Whata 
contrast we presented, Jennie darling! You, 
bright, sparkling and beautiful! Your brow 
was lily-white, your cheeks possessed a deli- 
cate painting like to that painted by Divinity 
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within the heart of an ocean shell; your eyes 
—sometimes, when watching the summer 
sky, have I seen rifts of heavenly blue peering 
through billows of white, and then, I always 
murmured “ Jennie’s eyes.” How sweetly 
your coral lips would part in smiles, disclosing 
the snowy teeth! Why did you love me, 
darling? Poor plain Clara. Dark, sallow 
and uncouth did I appear beside my pet, my 
loved one. And asI sit here I can feel the 
gentle caress of her little hands upon my 
dark hair, feel the pressure of her sweet lips 
to mine, as she bade me “ good-by ” for the 
last time, leaning over our desk in the old 
schoolroom. 

“Good-by, Clara dear, until Monday.” 
Until Monday! What a world of love and 
beauty sat upon the young and graceful form 
as she left my side—my darling! How many 
Mondays have counted themselves to the 
great addition table of time since that last 
kiss! Until Monday! And the bright form, 
the snowy brow and smiling eyes, with the 
lovelight closed forever, are grave dust, and I 
sit here in the deep hush of the burial-ground, 
and live over the old days when she was dear- 
est to me. 

I do not wish her here. No, no. That 
young heart was not made for the dark days 
I have lived through since we parted. ’Tis 
best; He always does for the best, though our 
hearts, stubborn and stunned by sorrow, ac- 
knowledge it not. 

Her life was bright, brief and beautiful; 
her going out was as quiet, beautiful and se- 
rene as the fading of a June sunset behind 
the blue hills. And though a handful of 
dust is hid in the coffin—a coffin above which 
are blooming the snowy daisies—yet all these 
years has her spirit, angel-crowned, been 
wandering by the daisy-bordered streams of 
the meadow-lands of far-off Eternity. And 
perhaps, when my days of sorrow are over, 
when the protecting arm of an All-Powerful 
watcher is placed about me, and bears me 
onward, she will come to greet me; and, 
clasping hands, we shall wander together 
upon the banks of the stream, whose name is 
“ Peace,” and I shall listen again to the mu- 
sic of her voice; look again into those blue 
eyes as of old. And, reclining upon the vel- 
vety turf, starred with snowy daisies, and 
with the mild radiance of life eternal crown- 
ing our brows, I shall no longer mourn for 
the days that are dead. 
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THE BALLAD OF HENDRICK HUDSON. 
BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Let the Knickerbocker listen to the story I relate, 
For the yacht of Hendrick Hudson was the Mayflower of our State. 


As the Half Moon weighed her anchor, Amsterdam was all agog, 
Though along the dikes of Holland lingered still the morning fog. 


She was not a bannered frigate, nor a corsair black with guns, 
But a little yacht whose burden was not more than ninety tons. 


But she had a crew as daring as the Argonauts of Greece, 
And the trophy of her voyage has outshone the Golden Fleece, 


With their pipes the seamen gathered—not a syllable they spoke, 
For the feelings of the Dutchman find a readier vent in smoke; 


But the pink lips of their sweethearts made a buzzing on the beach, 
As when bees are heard to murmur from the blossoms of a peach. 


Soon the long arms of the windmill to the vessel waved adieu, 
But the sweethearts still were gazing after she was lost to view. 


Then up spake the sturdy Hendrick, “ He who guided Noah’s ark, 
Surely to her destination, can direct a smaller bark!” 


And he chased the white bear, Winter, backward to his Arctic lair, 
Though the icebergs rose around him like the Alps of ocean there. 


Royal with her gold and purple, Nature sat upon the bank, 
When the dazzled eye of Hendrick from the glittering Hudson shrank, 


And he viewed it with the rapture that was felt by mortal first 
When the sheen of the Pacific on Balboa’s vision burst; 


For he saw imperial Autumn, on the foliage and the sky, 
Writing his vermilion edict that the aged year must die. 


Then he leaned upon the taffrail, gazing, with abstracted eye, 
At the river that was rolling so majestically by. 


Said the crew, “ He sees a salmon or a mullet there at play,” 
Little knowing of the wonders that their skipper saw that day; 


For the spires of future cities dimly glimmered on his sight, 
On the wigwam of the red man hung the church-bell of the white; 


And the world’s broad map was calling by his name that regal flood— 
That great artery of Nature, filled with sunshine, Nature’s blood. 


Then hurrah for Hendrick Hudson! for the savage, where he trod 
By the light of burning idols, learns to read the word of God. 


Yea, hurrah for Hendrick Hudson! and if I could sing my lay 
With the brass lungs of a Stentor, I would shout my best to-day. 


Admirals and their armadas may be sunk in Lethe soon, 
But not so with Hendrick Hudson—not so with the yacht Half Moon. 
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THE sun was fast declining in the heavens 
as the Count Floreski, and his faithful ser- 
vant Varbel, wandered on foot in the forest 
of Ostropol. They had lost their way, in- 
deed, had been obliged to fly from a horde of 
marauding Tartars, who had seized upon 
their horses and baggage, with the exception 
of a small leathern vyalise, which Varbel 
carried in his hand. ~ 

It was a romantic expedition in which 
Floreski was engaged. He had loved the fair 
Lodoiska, the daughter of Prince Lupauski, 
and had every hope to call her his, when an 
unforeseen event separated them. Called 
upon to give his voice in the election of a 
king for the then vacant throne of Poland, 
honor exacted that he should fulfil his 
promise to his friend, who was the successful 
candidate, thereby defeating the ambitious 
hopes of Prince Lupauski who had advocated 
the claims of another. Enraged, thé prince 
recalled his promise to bestow his daughter 
upon the count, sent her away to some dis- 
tant part of the country, and mysteriously 
concealed the place of her retreat. — 

A lover like Floreski was not to be easily 
deprived of the object of his affections, He 
resolved to search the country through for 
his mistress, and if he discovered her, make 
her his in spite of every hazard. He set 
forth upon this quest accompanied by one 
servant only, his faithful Squire Varbel, 
whose courage he knew, and upon whose 
fidelity he could rely. But they had met 
with no intelligence as yet, and had wandered 
to the borders of Poland, and were within a 
few miles of the wilds of Tartary. Dangers 
from roving bands of this nation, which was 
in constant warfare with the Poles, beset 
them at every step. But they wore good 
swords, and knew how to use them, for both 
had done their country good service in the 
field. 

In the gathering twilight they saw a mooted 
castle darkly outlining its walls in the gloomy 
shadows, and they hastened their steps to- 
wards it as they expected to find shelter 
there for the night, when suddenly a couple 
of Tartars sprang from the thicket and com- 
manded them to halt. The count and his 
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servant, by no means dismayed, drew their 
swords and engaged the marauders; proving 

their masters in a short time, for the count 

struck his opponent, whilst Varbel’s man, 

losing his sword, fled precipitately into the 

forest. 

“You are brave and should be generous,” 
said the Tartar, whom the count had dis- 
armed, and who now lay at the mercy of his 
sword. “I should have spared your life—I 
ask mine.” 

The count had no desire to shed this man’s 
blood, robber as he deemed him. 

“ Rise,” he said. “I trust to your faith.” 

The Tartar sprang lightly to his feet. 

“Young man,” he exclaimed, “ my obliga- 
tion to you shall live in my heart.” 

At that the forest echoed with confused 
cries, and in an instant the count and Varbel 
were surrounded by a horde of Tartars, led by 
the one who had fled before, who advanced 
upon them with threatening weapons. The 
Tartar, whom the count had spared, checked 
their advance with words of authority that 
proved him to be their chief. 

“You spared my life,’ said the Tartar 
chief, “I have preserved yours. Let us be 
friends.” He extended his hand and Floreski 
grasped it readily. “Tell me,” he continued, 
“do you belong to the castle? Came you 
from it when we attacked you?” 

The count assured him that they were 
utter strangers there, and briefly explained 
the object of his search. The Tartar could 
not understand the love that could send a 
man wandering through those deserts in quest 
of a woman, without knowing where she was 
to be found. 

“ What is your name?” he asked, suddenly. 

“IT am the Count Floreski,’ was the 
answer. 

“ Before we part, Floreski,” continued the 
Tartar, “I would yet further deserve your re- 
gard. Think not the thirst for plunder dréw 
Kera Khan into this country. The Baron 
Lovinski, whose castle you behold yonder, 
shall soon feel my vengeance. This cruel 
Polander is the scourge of his own little terri- 
tory, and a devouring plague to our Tartar 
tribes; but the hour of retribution is at hand. 
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I was examining the place, and, to prevent 
surprise, had charged my followers to seize 
upon everybody they found near its walls. 
Knock at his gates; he will not surely refuse 
a shelter to his countrymen; tell him you 
have been attacked by the Tartars, by Kera 
Khan—he knows my name. As I cannot an- 
swer for all our parties that are abroad to- 
night, I advise you to beg a lodging under his 
roof; but remember to fly far from it early in 
the morning—remember that,” he added, im- 
pressively. “Adieu, my gallantfriend. Think 
sometimes of Kera Khan, and, if ever you 
want his help, you shall see how he will serve 
you.” 

With these words the Tartar chief led his 
followers away into the mazes of the forest. 
Floreski pondered upon what he had said. 
The name of Lovinski was familiar to him. 
He knew the baron to be a dependant of the 
Prince Lupauski. Could it be possible that 
success had crowned his search, and that his 
loved Lodoiska was an inmate of this gloomy 
castle? He approached its walls with interest 
and anxiety. One tower was higher than 
the rest and rose from a rocky foundation 
beyond the moat. In it was a grated window, 
high up in its face, beneath which was a little 
porch. Varbel spied this, and not being in 
love, was hungry, so he took a seat in the 
porch, took his provision from his valise and 
began to eat, inviting his master to join in 
the repast. A stone fell from the tower in 
close proximity with his head, and rather 
spoiled his appetite—and another quickly 
followed. Hescrambled up hastily. Floreski 
picked up the stones and found that « scrap 
of paper was attached to each. There was 
just light enough for him to see that there 
was writing upon the papers and to decipher 
it. This was on the first paper: 

“O Floreski! it is Floreski!”’ On the 
second was, “Inform my father that Lovin- 
ski has abused his confidence, and confines 
me in this tower.” 

Floreski looked and saw a white hand wave 
through the grated window, suddenly disap- 
pearing. 

“O Varbel!” he exclaimed, “she is im- 
mured in that horrible tower.” 

The count was for rushing at once into the 
castle, confronting the baron and demanding 
the release of Lodoiska, but Varbel persuaded 
him to a wiser course of action, counselling 
him to use cunning against force, and above 
all to conceal his true name and character. 
They could pretend to be messengers from 


The Captive Princess. 


the Prince Lupauski, he said, and perhaps 
gain an interview with Lodoiska, and con- 
trive some scheme for her release. 

They ®pproached the castle gates and 
Varbel sounded the horn at the portal. A 
warder appeared upon the battlements and 
interrogated them. They demanded to see 
the baron, and, after a cautious parley, the 
drawbridge was lowered, and they were ad- 
mitted into the hall of the castle. Here they 
were obliged-to deliver up their swords. 

Presently the baron appeared and regard- 
ing them with suspicious glances demanded 
to know their business there. Floreski an- 
swered that they came from the Prince Lu- 
pauski with letters for Lodoiska, which they 
had lost, together with their horses and bag- 
gage by an attack of Tartars. The baron 
meditated for a moment over this intelligence, 
and then replied: 

“Tam sorry to send your master such un- 
welcome news; but you will tell him that 
Lodciski is not here.” 

“Not here?” echoed Floreski, in surprise 
at this unblushing falsehood. 

“Not here,” repeated the baron, with a sin- 
ister glance as he marked the count’s emo- 
tion. “To oblige the prince I undertook, 
against my will, to guard her in this castle 
from the Count Floreski; but it is now four 
days since she made her escape from me. 
She is by this time, I suppose, in the arms of 
her beloved Floreski; if, which I fear was 
impossible, she escaped the Tartars that beset 
the forest. Go, bear my answer to your 
master. Begone,” 

Floreski was rather surprised at this un- 
ceremonious dismissal. 

“What, my lord, will you dismiss us at this 
late hour ?” he exclaimed. “ We are exhausted 
with fatigue and hunger; vouchsafe us the 
shelter of your roof this night, and to-morrow 
by daybreak we will depart.” 

The baron pondered; he was reluctant to 
have them there, and yet refusing shelter to 
his messengers might raise suspicion in 
Prince Lupauski. 

“It is too late to dismiss you this evening,” 
he said; “ promise not to exchange a syllable 
with any of my people, and you may remain 
here to-night; in the morning I will prepare. 
a letter to the prince, which you must deliver 
with the utmost speed; for it is of moment.” 

Floreski promised obedience to this com- 
mand, and he and Varbel were given a small 
room by the northern postern. Floreski 
slept but little that night, and as soon as the 
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first gray streaks of dawn appeared in the 
eastern sky, he sought to leave his‘room and 
see if he could communicate in any manner 
with Lodoiska. To his consternation he dis- 
covered that his door was locked and that he 
was a prisoner. 

The quick wit of Varbel again came to his 
assistance. He forced the fastenings of the 
little window, and they both clambered 
through it into the courtyard. A window of 
the tower in which Lodoiska was confined 
looked down upon the courtyard, and from 
it a long narrow ribbon fluttered pendant in 
the breeze. Floreski divined at once its pur- 
pose there. Lodoiska had lowered it to re- 
ceive the answer to her letter. He took his 
note-book from his pocket to pencil an an- 
swer, when the drum beat the reveille, and 
the ribbon was quickly raised. Floreski and 
Varbel were surprised by the castle-guards, 
before they could regain their apartment, and 
were hurried before the baron in the great 
hall. 

“ How have you dared, vile spies, to leave 
your chamber?” he cried, in a rage. “Who 
told you the princess was in that tower? 
But you shall die for your audacity !” 

By way of answer Floreski extended Lodo- 
iska’s note towards the baron, who seized 
and eagerly perused it. His brow lowered as 
he did so. 

“Where got you this?” he asked. 

“She dropped it from the tower last night,” 
answered Floreski. 

“One way you may yet save yourselves,” 
said the baron, revolving some scheme in his 
mind. “I have assured the princess that 
Floreski is dead; my intelligence appears to 
be suspected; but she can doubt no longer, if 
once she hears it confirmed by you in person. 
This you must perform in my presence.” 

Overjoyed at this opportunity, so unex- 
pectedly presented of beholding Lodoiska 
Floreski readily consented to bear the tidings 
of his own death. The baron hastened to the 
princess’s chamber to prepare her for the in- 
terview. It appeared to him as if his hour of 
triumph was at last at hand. The princess 
(women sometimes forget the memory of a 
buried lover), when once convinced his rival 
was no more, might be persuaded to agcept 
his hand. The obedient priest was ready. 
Once his, let Prince Lupauski come, let him 
be told how he had won his daughter, and 
the possessions that she was heiress to; let 
him resent, she would forgive and plead for 
him. 
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These reflections brought him to the 
chamber in which he had caused Lodoiska to 
be confined. He unlocked the door and en- 
tered. He could but observe how beautiful 
she was, as she came eagerly forward at his 
entrance; but the look of disappointment 
that immediately mantled her fair face seemed 
to denote that she had expected some one 
else. 

“What, still in tears?” asked the baron, 
with a lover’s air and manner. “Itis in your 
power, princess, to bid your own afflictions 
cease, only by pitying mine. Ah! why that 
scornful frown? The doubts you have of 
Count Floreski’s death cause this insensibility 
to allI suffer, Itis time they were at once 
removed. Know then, two of your father’s 
servants, who last night passed the forest, are 
at hand—” 

_.“ Last night! the forest!” she interrupted, 
tremulously. “It is true. O my Floreski!” 

He misunderstood the cause of her emotion. 

“Be assured, proud fair one, those eyes 
shall never see Floreski more,” he said. 
“ Follow me, and receive convincing proof of 
his death.” 

He led Lodoiska to the hall and bade the © 
supposed servants stand forward and tell 
their story. 

“ Floreski!” burst from Lodoiska’s lips as 
she recognized her lover. 

“Isno more,” cried the cunning Varbel, 
quickly. “We found him last night in the 
wood, killed by Tartars, as we suppose.” 

“You know these men?” asked the baron. 

“T do,” answered Lodoiska, with wonderful 
self-possession; “and every doubt of my 
Floreski’s death at last is ended.” 

The baron was entirely deceived by this 
ambiguous reply. 

“Pardon those severities my heart always 
disavowed,” he said, sinking his voice to a 
gentle whisper, “and which, believe me, have 
been inflicted more upon myself than you.” 

“Vain man!” the princess replied, scorn- 
fully. “Think you I cannot read your mo- 
tives? Come, dare for once to speak a truth ; 
it is not love, it is ambition, that prompts you 
to seek the heiress of the Prince Lupauski. 
Shame upon you!” she added, indignantly. 

“Summon the priest at once,” cried the 
baron, in a rage, to his attendants. “This 
instant will I make you mine.” 

The horn at the portal brayed loudly upon 
the air, and in a moment an officer of the 
baron rushed into the apartment in unseemly 
haste. 
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“My lord, the Prince Lupauski is arrived,” 
he said. 

Consternation seized upon the baron, 
whilst joy and hope filled the breasts of the 
lovers. 

“Has he a numerous train?” the baron 
asked his officer, ina whisper. And when he 
was told that he had but two attendants, he 
cried triumphantly, “then let him come—I 
still am master here.” 

The prince came hurriedly into the hall 
and tenderly embraced his child; but when 
he saw the count his face iowered. 

“The Count Floreski here?” he exclaimed, 
in angry surprise. “How did he gain 
admittance ?” 

“By a cowardly, mean artifice,” cried the 
baron, white with rage at the discovery of 
how egregiously he had been duped; “he 
pretended himself one of your servants, sent 
with—” 

“O my father!” Lodoiska burst forth in 
passionate interruption, “ you would not think 
what I have suffered since yousawme. That 
man has forced my faithful servants from 
about me; has insulted my unprotected situ- 
ation with his detested offers; has barbar- 
ously imprisoned me to extort from me my 
consent to a union I would gladly die ten 
thousand deaths to avoid.” 

The prince turned haughtily upon the 
baron. 

“What, you, my vassal!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. “Let us be gone. I will take such 
vengeance upon his treachery that after ages 
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shall point to it as an example. Follow me, 
my daughtef; let us quit forever this mansion 
of ingratitude.” 

But the baron, goaded to desperation by 
the thought of losing the beauteous Lodoiska, 
ordered his guards to secure the prince and 
his attendants. They knew no will but his, 
and his commands were implicitly obeyed. 
Lodoiska was conducted back to her tower, 
whilst the prince, count and Varbel were 
thrust into a dungeon beneath the castle. 
The baron resolved to celebrate his nuptials 
at once, and the priest was summoned for 
that purpose when the alarming intelligence 
was brought him that the Tartars had sur- 
prised the eastern tower and were pouring 
into the castle with fire and sword. The 
baron hastily donned his armor and hurried 
to the scene of strife, to fall beneath the 
avenging sword of Kera Khan. * * * * 

The battle was over, and the castle was 
reduced to a heap of smouldering ruins, 
whilst the victorious Tartars encamped, with 
their prisoners, in the forest. These prisoners 
consisted of the prince, Lupauski, Lodoiska, 
Count Floreski and Varbel. All the rest of 
the inmates of the castle had perished. 

Their captivity was not of long duration. 
Kera Khan in token of the estimation in 
which he held Floreski set them all at liberty, 
and they departed for Warsaw. The prince 
no longer objected to the count’s pretensions 
for his daughter’s hand, and a speedy union 
crowned their mutual love with happiness. 


OUR NEW PUPIL. 


BY HESTER BITTERSWEET. 


Ir was the spring of 1858. I was head 
teacher in Professor Button’s day and board- 
ing-school for young ladies, an institution 
distant not a thousand miles from Chicago. 

Our retiring bell, which always sounded at 
ten, had just stopped ringing. The monitress 
was on her customary round through the 
halls, giving the order of the hour, “ Lights 
out! Lights out, young ladies!” when Bar- 
bara the chamber-maid stopped at my door, 
with the message that I was wanted down 
stairs in the Green Parlor. 

It was poor little Mrs. Professor who 
wanted me, of course. She was always hay- 
ing one or another of the teachers down in 


the Green Parlor to quiz and cross-question, 
to pump, that is, in plain English. 

I was vexed certainly. Those long vulgar 
gossips I detested upon general principle. 
Besides, at the moment, I particularly dis- 
liked being called away from my work. 

I could not leave, of course, until I had 
established some sort of quiet in my range of 
halls., I waited, therefore, till Barbara had 
gathered up the dormitory lamps and carried 
them away, and till the girls had stopped 
blowing kisses through the key-holes of their 
doors and shouting good-nights and all man- 
ner of affectionate nonsense to each other 
from their beds in the different rooms. 
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At last, in no very amiable temper, I am 
afraid, I went down stairs; but not till I had 
slipped a budget of compositions and an un- 
read letter from John into my pocket. 

John, by the way, is my twin brother, and 
a great favorite of mine, though he is deaf 
and dumb, too, poor fellow! He has nothing 
more to do with my story, however. 

I found a lighted lamp standing on a 
bracket just outside the Green Parlor door. 
I stopped there to correct a composition or 
two. You see, all I could accomplish before 
going in, would have so much the less to be 
fagged through on coming out. 

The parlor door swung open a bit; Barbara 
had probably left it unlatched on her way up 
stairs. Within, Mrs. Professor sat lolling on 
an easy-chair before the grate. She was 
never warm, this little woman; but that is 
neither here nor there. 

There were two other persons in the room, 
aman and a woman, both strangers. They 
seemed to be waiting for some one. It was 
for myself, as I learned upon entering. The 
woman was—well, she was, at a first glance, 
precisely nothing in particular; like a good 
many of the rest of us. She was, for instance, 
not tall, nor short, nor slender, nor stout; not 
very young, not at all old; and neither a 
blonde nor a brunette, nor yet a fright nor a 
beauty. She had fishy eyes; you could not 
look through them into her intellectual move- 
ments and her impulses, This I ‘observed at 
once. 

Further, the lady was dressed in the 
deepest of mourning. She was, on the whole, 
got up unexceptionably enough, but in « 
style somewhat inclining to the rural. 
“Steady and strong, but crude,” said I to 
myself concerning her. 

The lady’s attendant was a dark, compact, 
muscular-looking man, with a hard square 
face and massive features. His forehead was 
specially noticeable. It was high enough, 
and very wide, but retreating; being particu- 
larly prominent just over the eyes, where 
phrenologists place the perceptives. The 
countenance of the man was an intellectual, 
but, on the whole, not an altogether agreeable 
one somehow. As John used to say, “It hed 
one expression too many.” 

Mrs. Professor Button addressed this — 
son as doctor. He was rather undisguisedly 
oldish, I remarked.’ I fancied he might in- 
cline to a parade of his years, from profes- 
sional motives. At any rate the doctor 
carried a gold-headed cane. He wore a wig, 
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It was a bushy one, of a sandy color, and it 
quite covered the upper portion of his side- 
face. He had on green spectacles with side- 
glasses and gold rims. He was so bewhiskered 
that I could not obtain a clear view of his face. 

The girl, or the woman, or whatever she 
was, turned presently to a quantity of com- 
pany-traps laid out on a table near her, and 
began to look them over. Directly she 
chanced upon a daguerreotype of myself. I 
knew it by the case, you observe. Looking 
at it a moment with a suppressed show of in- 
terest, she slyly passed it to the doctor for in- 
spection. At the same time with the fingers 
of her disengaged hand she stealthily spelled 
out in the mute alphabet “see sarpint,’ 
meaning thereby me, Hester Bittersweet. 

The doctor on his part, appeared not to see 
altogether so well as one would expect, 
through those gold-rimmed, double-glassed 
spectacles of his. He turned the picture 
about nervously in a variety of lights, as if to 
obtain a better view of it. At last, seizing an 
opportunity when Mrs. Professor had turned 
her back for a moment, he furtively shoved 
up hic glasses end took square look under- 
neath them. 

To my unbounded astonishment, the gen- 
tleman telegraphed back again: 

“The Bittersweet! Look out for her,” he 
added. 

“Soon serve her out” replied the young 
lady, coolly, in the same manner; and she 
accented the pantomime of winding an im- 
aginary Bittersweet around her little finger. 

The doctor tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly. 

“No you don’t! Too many brains.” 

“Take her into confidence!” he pursued, 
reflectively, after a moment’s thought. 

“Not!” answered the woman. “She’d 
blab. A woman always will. Too deuced 
orthodox! She’d kick us out of this here, 
quicker’n chain lightning—she would.” 

The above mute dialogue, carried on by 
persons to whom I was myself a total stranger, 
impressed me as rather a piquant affair, on 
the whole. In fact it roused my feminine 
curiosity to the highest pitch. However, I’m 
not a sneak—at least, I don’t think I’m a 
sneak, though if anything in the world will 
make a woman such, or a man either, for 
that matter, it is teaching a term of years, in 
a day and boarding-school for young ladies. 
I did not wait, therefore to observe further; 
but, executing a hypocritical little feint upon 
the door-knob, I walked in, 
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The couple in question, turned out to be a 
certain Doctor John S. Smith of Illinois 
Centre, and his sister Mary Ann, our pupil! 
who was to be. 

The doctor was exceedingly civil; apolo- 
gized for the lateness of his visit; was com- 
pelled by professional business, a case of 
amputation, in fact, to return home by the 
next train; wished to make immediate 
arrangements for Mary Ann’s tuition. 

“Was she to pursue a full course of study 
with us?” I asked. 

“O yes; a full course, certainly.” 

Finally, “would I sound Mary Ann,” the 
doctor wanted to know, “and ascertain her 
proper place in the classes ?” 

With the greatest pleasure in life. 

Decidedly, however, Mary Ann was averse 
to being sounded, as at once appeared. Gen- 
erally, I can give as good a guess ata girl as 
another. Not, however, when like this one, 
she deliberately puts herself up in a brown 
paper parcel, figuratively speaking. On the 
whole, I could make nothing of her, but a 
female x for future elimination. 

I assigned Mary Ann a place in the classes, 
notwithstanding, and selected her school- 
books. The doctor paid for them; settled 
her bill for half the term in advance, accord- 
ing to our regulations; and chose her room. 
It was on the second floor front; and opened 
not into the hall like the other dormitories of 
that range, but into an outer passage which 
led down to the front door of our wing. The 
apartment was small, and it was fixed that 
the girl should have no roommate. The 
doctor was very particular on this—and 
kindred points—very. 

“ In consideration of her health, you know,” 
said he. 

Mariannie—for so in true schoolgirl style 
she directly commenced to give out her name 
—Mariannie soon settled into the usual 
routine of school life. Personally, I abhorred 
the creature. The pupils, for the most part, 
disliked her cordially. They talked of her in 
their crude way as too awful perfect, and 
called her B. B. G. (Button’s Body Guard). 
This behind her back always, for really they 
stood in wholesome awe of her strong practi- 
cal common sense. 

My suspicions concerning the girl early as- 
sumed definite form, but as little Mrs. Pro- 
fessor was at once an inveterate tattler, and 
the very quintessence of stupidity itself, I re- 
solved to keep my own counsel and await 
future developments. 


Mariannie seemed, at first, in a fair way to 
baffle me. She never did anytning wrong; 
or, at least, if she did, she managed not to be 
caught at it. At table, by example, she 
never called for a second cup of tea or coffee 
or whatever it might be; you couldn’t always 
tell by the taste. She never took too much 
butter to her buckwheats. She never took 
too much sauce to her pudding. She never 
applied for a second edition of any of the 
standard tea-table luxuries. She never stayed 
away from the weekly prayer meetings, reli- 
giously going, and what was more to the pur- 
pose, returning under the protecting wing of 
Professor Button. 

On every Friday afternoon her standing 
was regularly read off to the school in tens— 
ten being our ne plus ultra. Mortal man 
could ask no more. Of course we were 
charmed with her. 

“That Miss Smith of ours is such a treasure! 
and O, so useful,’ was Mrs. Professor's 
unvarying compliment. : 

To do Mariannie justice, she had a way of 
slipping into the Green Parlor of an evening, 
and making herself generally available. She 
was remarkably neat-handed. Whatever she 
touched fell immediately by some hocus pocus 
or another, into desirable shape. For in- 
stance, she trimmed hats and collars beauti- 
fully, and created perfect loves of bows out of 
odds and ends of condemned ribbon. All of 
which did not reconcile me to her in the 
least. 

I was waiting for breakfast one morning, 
jaded with overwork, and stupid proportidn- 
ally. There was a good deal of chattering 
going on in my hall, which I did not par- 
ticularly care to notice. The morning was 
chilly, and the girls were huddled together in 
groups about the hall, some studying and 
others immersed, heart and soul, in a morning 
gossip. 

As I was sitting idly at the window, watch- 
ing the weather, which happened to be par- 
ticularly gray and gloomy, and fidgeting for 
the breakfast bell to ring I caught sight of 
something like a human figure gliding 
stealthily along on the other side of the paling 
by which the school-grounds were set off from 
the public street. 

I said to myself, “it is Jeff Humphrey,” 
Jeff Humphrey being sixteen, and distracted 
lover to one of the girls in my hall. A mo- 
ment afterwards, I caught sight of the same 
figure passing a spot where two or three 
boards happened to be missing from the fence. 
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It was not Jeff at all; but only a little old 
woman, hobbling along on a cane, with a 
pitcher of something in her hand, and with 
the skirt of her gown drawn over her head 
and huddled together under her chin. 

I pitied the poor old creature. She looked 
thoroughly miserable; lame, crooked, wan 
and with her wretched tattered petticoats 
fluttering about her in the keen morning air. 
I had never seen her before, though I knew 
most people in our neighborhood, and I could 
not make out where she went to. 

Still the girls in the hall kept up their 
chattering. 

“False teeth! O my!” shrieked No. 10. 

“La yes!” replied our parlor boarder, Miss 
Larkspur. 

“Different sets, eh ?” 

“La, yes, to be sure! One of them was 
snags.” 

“Snags?” reechoed No. 10. 

“Yes, snags! Like an old woman’s mouth, 
you know. Here one and there another, 
yellow as the ‘ gold of Ophir.’” 

“ Really, now?” 

“La yes! Hope to drop dead and bone!” 
pursued Miss Larkspur, by way of solemn 
asseveration. 

Miss Larkspur, I may as well mention, was 
our school gossip. She had a talent for 
rapid but superficial observation, and was far 
more apt at ferreting out and reporting facts 
than at making original deductions from 
them. 

“There was a lot of old wigs in there, too,” 
continued the Larkspur. 

“O the wigked, wigked creature!” shrieked 
pretty witty little Miss Mixer. 

Here conversation floated into an eddy of 
general hubbub. Talking and laughing went 
on, for a while ad libitum. 

‘What sort?” asked some logical body, 
by-and-by, again. I believe it was Carry 
Poser. 

“TI don’t half know, I’m sure,” returned 

/ Larkspur. “ How should I, being in such a 
hurry? Stay though! One was a gray false 
' front, for an old woman.” 

“Dear me! Yes, of course! That went 
with the teeth, I suppose.” 

“There was a man’s wig there, too,” re- 
sumed Miss Larkspur, warming with her sub- 
ject. “It had whiskers, and eyebrows and 
all. And a darkey’s wig,” she went on, 
“with the wool projecting to the cardinal and 
ordinal points of the compass.” 

A question finally arose as to how the con- 
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tents of Mariannie’s box had been ascertained, 
and was pursued with vehemence by Carry 
Poser. 

On this point Miss Larkspur was not dis- 
posed to be communicative. 

“La now, Poser, none of your business,” 
was her ultimatum. 

“What is it?” piped a shrill voice, just 
then, from the door of No. 5. 

The speaker was « young girl who had con- 
tracted the nickname of Dim Dark Distance, 
from an unfortunate flight of fancy in one of 
her school essays. 

“Tt’s B. B. G.’s box,” answered somebody. 

“B. B. G. has been and reported me to the 
Buttons,” exclaimed Dim Dark, “and so 
there! It’s all be:ause Jeff Humphrey sere- 
nades me now and then of an evening.” 

“La!” cried Larkspur, “if that isn’t what 
Dim Dark has bevn in sackcloth and ashes 
about this ever so long! Don’t you mind, 
though, child.” 

“But I do mind!” persisted the other. 
“Here I’ve been and studied my algebra 
thirteen times over, and don’t know a thing.” 

“Don’t know a thing?” echoed Miss Mixer. 
“Goodness gracious! That’s nothing new.” 

“In my opinion the creature is an actress,” 
continued the Larkspur, pursuing the thread 
of her thoughts, through the above tangle of 
small talk. 

“In my opinion she’s a murderess and a 
horrid old hag and no less,” said the aggrieved 
Dim Dark. 

“Or a witch,” suggested No. 10. 

“The witch of End (do) or,” remarked 
Miss Mixer. 

The Mixer was enthusiastically encored. 
The girls had a fashion that term of pelting 
genius with impromptu imitation-bouquets 
done in twisted paper. 

I heard a shower of these missiles flying 
about the hall for some time. Then a voice 
called out: 

“Where is B. B. G.?” . 

That was what nobody seemed to know. 
Mariannie had not been seen that morning it 
appeared. She was not in the study room, 
her usual place at that hour, and, indeed, at 
all hours not devoted to prescribed duties. 
She was not in her own room. 

The girls began peeping about for her in 
one spot and another. They could not find 
her. They searched the building from garret 
tocellarthoroughly. Finally, communicating 
their anxiety to the family, and joined by the 
whole household, servants, teachers and 
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proprietors, they extended their investigation 
to the adjoining grounds, but quite without 
success. 

Mrs. Professor would never allow a board- 
ing-pupil to leave the school-grounds without 
her own special permission. This gave im- 
portance to the fact of Mariannie’s disap- 
pearance, 

The box under discussion that morning, 
was standing in a little closet at the foot of 
Mariannie’s bed. You would call it rather a 
square trunk than a box. It was a heavy 
clumsy affair, and was fastened by a large odd- 
looking lock of peculiar construction. 

This trunk was full of disguises, according 
to Larkspur, who, to be sure, was not the 
best of authority. I felt, however, that she 
was not in error here. Perhaps Mariannie 
was out masquerading at that very moment, 
in an old woman’s wig, etc., for instance. 
Nobody could say she was not, certainly. 

As the key was not in the lock of the trunk, 
I, of course, forbore. investigation in that 
direction. Looking sharply about me, how- 
ever, I discovered that a certain small earthen 
pitcher usually on duty in the apartment, 
was not in its accustomed place, and indeed 

was not to be found elsewhere. 

I forthwith instituted proceedings which I 
need not here detail. Suffice it to say, I 
eventually discovered our charming Miss 
Smith snuggled away in a narrow lane back 
of the Button premises, She was got up ala 
old woman, and was the veritable shambling 
wretch whom I .had observed and pitied 
a while before. 

The girl was stepping out of her disguises 
-when she met-my eyes. ‘ 

-morning!” said I. 

“ Good-morning!” she returned, stoutly. 

“A lovely morning for a promenade,” I con- 
tinued, with a wicked glance at her dripping 
clothing; for by this time it was raining with 
a will. 

Mariannie set her firm-looking teeth hard 
together, and looked me over with a sort of 
baffled stare which I could not readily 
translate. 

“You are making a great mistake for once 
in your life,” an the half 
aloud. - 

Not clas caring to PMT, myself, I 
executed a detestable little French arg with 
one shoulder and said: 

“ Indeed !” 

Mariannie went on a few steps then 
stopped and faced me. 
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“Can you keepa secret, Miss Bittersweet ?” 

“O yes!” I answered. 

* May I confide one to you?” 

“Dear me, no! I don’t believe in you, you 
observe.” 

“Listen to oak said Mariannie, with a 
ludicrous affectation of consequence. “ Really 
you must listen.” 

“Miss Smith,” I returned, “ your time has 
come. You are a persistent liar; you are a 
base woman, and you are a fool to fancy 
yourself humbugging me. I detest you; I 
shouldn’t believe a word you would utter if 
you were to talk from now till doom’sday.” 

Miss Smith passed into her own room, and 
closed her door quietly—very quietly. 

I, for my part, made a dry toilet as speedily 
as practicable, and .descended to the dining- 
hall, where I proposed to announce my 
success in due season. 

Rreakfast was over, I found, and the apart- 
ment deserted, even by the servants. The 
ible, however, was still spread for me, and a 
cup of coffee stood cooling beside my plate. 

Before I had finished breakfast an unac- 
countable ianguor invaded my system. I 
could not understand it; Icould not very well 
understand a\iything, in fact, my brain seemed 
bound, my limbs grew lumpish and refused 
service. 

I was found by the seryais a short time 
afterwards sitting with wy |:vad in my hands, 
and with the latter serenely folded in my 
plate of hash. I had been drugeed. At first 
Islept. . 

Miss Smith explained this phenomenon by 
@. fictitious account of a ‘ictitions remedy 
which she professed to have seen me admin- 
ister to myself for an attack of neuralgia 
Hence my condition occasioned no alarm. 

When I awaked, it was with all :ny senses 
sharpened to a preternatural acutencss. It 
was a long while before I threw off that 
deathlike stupor. In the meantime | coald 
hear, and did hear slight noises. and low con- 
versation at points quite remote from my 
chamber. 

It was recreation evening. The girls were 
amusing themselves in No. 5, the roora occu! 
pied by Dim Dark Distance. They were ex- 

ecuting a grand series of tableaux calle! 
Reception at Court. I perfectly compre- 
hended the details of the proceedings, 
although I was at the other extremity of the 
hall, and was, besides, more than half drean> 
ing. All the jewelry of the establishment 
even to Baby Button’s corals, had bee: 


brought into requisition for this occasion. 
In the midst of this last crowning scene 
the retiring bell rang. I heard the girls throw 
off their finery and scamper away to bed. I 
heard Miss Grimshawe order them—she 
never advised anybody—order them to leave 
their jewelry where it was, proposing to as- 
sort it herself, and return it to the owners in 
the morning. 

Miss Larkspur demurred; she had her 
diamonds out, very foolishly. They had been 
deposited in Professor Button’s safe. Some- 
body else wanted a coral set, and our small 
Dim Dark was running frantic and fairly 
wringing her hands and tearing her hair over 
her pearls. 

However, to oppose Miss Grimshawe was to 
take the surest way not to get what you 
wanted of her if Dim Dark had but known it. 
Though the former had only two grains of 
sense, and those, mathematical, she had any 
quantity of authority. So the girls went 
away grumbling, but leaving behind them 
their whole array of watches, chains, brace- 
lets, necklaces, etc. I wanted Miss Grim- 
shawe to take the collection down stairs and 
deposit it with Professor Button, and I 
dropped asleep and dreamed that I had told 
her to do so. 

By and-by, from a great way off it seemed, 
a low, persistent, grating sound came to my 
ear. I rose upon my elbow and listened 
closely; then, thoroughly startled, I crawled 
without noise to the outer door of my room, 
which opened upon an upper piazza, and 
looked out. 

The sound came from beneath, at the fur- 
ther extremity of our wing. Some one 
seemed to be tampering with a lock there. 
Presently, I caught a glimmer of light from 
that point, and leaning over the balustrade 
found it to proceed from a dark-lantern. A 
bull’s eye, I afterwards heard it called. 
Another gleam discovered to me the shadows 
of two men. I heard them whisper to each 
other. They seemed to be inspecting some 
difficulty in their work, for the light appeared 
but a moment, and then the rasping sound 
recommenced, 

What to do? To shriek out on the spot 
and frighten the ruffians away? I confess to 
a momentary womanly impulse in this direc- 
tion—or to convey the alarm to Professor 
Button and the male servants? I felt that I 
did not understand robbers nor know how to 
deal with them. I therefore chose the latter 


course, 
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The only access to the professor’s room, by 
the by, was through the identical hall into 
which the burglars were now endeavoring to 
force their way. However, I reflected that 
while I could hear the sound of their imple- 
ments on the outside I should surely be in no 
immediate danger within; and in short, like 
Watts’s sinner, or somebody else’s, “if I 
perished I resolved I’d perish only there.” 

I stole down to execute my plan. My 
brain, my limbs, my entire person never ren- 
dered me more exquisitely perfect service 
than on that eventful night. Every muscle 
seemed instinct with a special intellect of its 
own. My physique followed the dictates of 
my flashing will with a precision wonderful 
to reflect upon. 

I went below as still as the dead. I made 
but slow progress, for the halls and passages 
were perfectly dark, and I was obliged to 
grope my way along them by the sense of 
touch alone. 

At last I reached the dreaded door at which 
the burglars were working. Beside it, but 
opening at right angles to it, there was an 
entrance into the studio, through which I 
must pass. 

Just as I gained the studio door the ro 
bers stopped work; and one of them held the 
lantern up to the front keyhole. The light 
shone through upon my bed-gown. The 
same person tried the door softly; it opened. 
He did not come in, but left it ajar. He and 
his associate were then silent, and I felt that 
they were moving away. 

I entered the studio and pressed forward 
as fast as I dared. The studio windows were 
always secured at night by inside cross-bars 
and oaken shutters; now, however, to my in- 
tense horror, I perceived that one of them 
was standing wide open. Some of the house- 
hold within had unclosed it to the robbers. 
So much was clear. 

I felt a flutter near me like that of a 
woman’s drapery, flitting by between myself 
and the wall. The tableaux jewelry was in 
process of transfer no doubt. I had not 
thought of the jewelry before. We had been 
betrayed by that flattering, smooth-faced 
female villain of a Mariannie, after all; and 
she was escaping. 

Not so! I was inspired with anew project. 
Instantly I tore open a door just opposite me; 
—it was that of the paint-room—and, entirely 
unguarded as the creature was, I easily 
pushed her through it.’ I heard her fall with 
a dead heavy thump upon the earthen floor. 
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The paint-room, as I must explain, was a 
sort of cave, or cellar, underneath the western 
wing of the house. It had formerly been 
used as a laboratory, but was now devoted to 
the storage of paints and dangerous chemicals. 
The stairs had been removed as a precau- 
tionary measure; Professor Button always 
used a light ladder, from the loft, in going up 
and down. However, down Mariannie went 
without ladder or preamble. 

In a moment I became aware that there 
was some other person in the room. I was 
sure of it, I heard a breathing near me. It 
was hard and half-panting, but repressed, and 
so low that in my normal condition I should 
not have heard it at all. 

I stood stiff and still as a block of marble. 
Nobody could have heard me breathe. Who- 
ever it was brushed against me. 

It was one of the burglars; at least it was 
aman. I caught him by the arm. He at- 
tempted to grasp me by the throat, but I was 
too nimble for him. I whirled about in such 
a way as to bring him close to the open door 
of the paint-room. Evidently he did not un- 
derstand his position; I slapped him in the 
face—if anything will confuse a man that will 
@do so. 

The fellow endeavored to seize my bands. At 
the same moment he stepped back. I gave him 
a thrust in the pit of the stomach, and had 
the pleasure of hearing him flounder back- 
wards and tumble into the depths after 
Mariannie. 

I thought he did not fall quite to the floor, 
but fancied he had caught at some support in 
his descent. Quick as lightning I slammed 
the door together behind him, drew the bolt, 
and ran as if possessed by the furies to report 
matters to Professor Button. 

In the meantime the burglars made off 
with our jewelry and also, as we soon found, 
with the school plate. 

Mariannie raved like a madman. She 
stormed, she cajoled, she threatened, she pro- 
tested, she swore. 

We heard nothing from our other prisoner; 
not a sound escaped him. We spoke to him, 
of course, but obtained no reply. 

“Ts he hurt?” I asked Mariannie. 

She laughed a little low fierce chuckle, 
which was a fresh revelation of her nature. 

* “Let me up!” shrieked she, with a howl of 
rage a moment afterwards. 

“Wind me around your little finger, my 
dear,” said I; and I walked away. That was 
the woman of it. 


The train which passed through town a few 
minutes later conveyed the following message 
to certain members of the Chicago police: 

“Button High School is robbed. Come 
direct. Two prisoners for you.” 

On arrival of the six o’clock train next 
morning, there was a pull at the doorbell, fol- 
lowed by a call for Professor Button and Miss 
Smith. By request I went down. A gentle- 
man stood before me whose face seemed 
familiar; but whom, nevertheless, I did not 
immediately recognize. He had close-cut 
black hair, black whiskers and keen—no, not 
keen exactly, but incisive gray eyes; eyes 
which expressed a profound capacity for in- 
telligent observation. The gentleman’s figure 
was peculiarly wiry and elastic. He had a 
wide retreating forehead. He was, in short, 
Doctor John S. Smith of Illinois Centre, but 
without wig, spectacles, embonpoint or cane. 

The doctor offered me his hand. 

“Good-morning, good-morning! I want 
Miss Smith, Mary Ann.” This in a bustling, 
business-like way. 

“Sir, Miss Smith is our prisoner, awaiting 
the police,” 1 replied, bowing stiffly. 

“The deuce she is!) Why ma’am, Miss 
Bittersweet, ma’am, I’m the police myself.” 

I observed a discreet silence. 

“Some mistake, Miss Bittersweet, I assure 
you. Look here! I want Professor Button 
and Miss Smith. You’ve two prisoners, eh? 
Who is the other one ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said I. “ He is one of the 
burglars. He wont speak.” 

Professor Button came in at this juncture, 
and between us both we managed to give the 
doctor, that is to say Detective Hausleigh, a 
tolerably accurate account of the night's 
adventure. 

Mariannie, mean while, was stamping about 
on the earthen floor, and occasionally growl- 
ing, “Let me up! Let me up!” 

Detective Hausleigh ordered down a posse 
of men and brought the prisoners out. 

Mariannie appeared dressed in a man’s suit 
of substantial sheep’s gray. 

The second prisoner was our poor, simple, 
little Dim Dark Distance, Imagine my un- 
bounded astonishment, my chagrin, my help- 
less mystification. Dim Dark, when drawn 
out of the paint-room, was handcuffed and 


“ Better look to those bracelets ;” remarked 
“Mariannie, coolly, “they’re too big to be 
safe.” 

Detective Hausleigh exchanged the girl’s 
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handcuffs for a smaller pair procured from 
one of his assistants. 

“Secure her feet,” said Mariannie, “she’s 
spiteful.” Done. 

“Remove the gag. Send for a physician. 
The girl is rather badly hurt, I believe. 
Somebody find a room for her with a bed in 
it. Let it be absolutely secure.” Done again. 

“See here, you, Hausleigh; I want the 
girl searched the firstthing,mind. Have the 
job done up right. Set a couple of picked 
men to watch her. Look sharp, now!” 

It dawned upon me at last. There was no 
mistake in the case, Dim Dark was the real 
accomplice of the burglars. She had planned 
the tableaux of the preceding evening for 
the express purpose of collecting jewelry 
and having it at hand. 

Dim Dark was the person whom I had 
mistaken for Masiannie and first pushed in 
the cellar. 

The forcing of the outer door was a mere 
feint, on the part of the robbers, to divert sus- 
picion from the real criminal. She had evi- 
dently laid her plans to remain at school till 
the heat of pursuit should be over, and had 
stolen a set of pearls from herself, in further- 
ance of this project. 

And Mariannie—why, Mariannie was a 
man, “a great, awful man.” I hereby give 
him public credit for having been a remark- 
ably discreet one. He had been regularly 
trained, by the way, to womanly occupations 
of a certain sort, having served an appren- 
ticeship of several months in a milinery 
establishment belonging to his sister. 

Dim Dark had, it seemed, delivered up ul 
booty, and was stealthily slipping back to he : 
room when I entrapped her. 

Dick Masters was Mariannie’s maseulitie 
name. He had been watching the game. 
He had given orders to his men in the morn- 
ing, during his brief masquerade as an old 
woman, and was on his way at the proper 
moment to signal them when I arrested him. 

Dick had worked up this case beautifully. 
Before coming to us he had only a slight clue 
to the intended robbery, which, by the way, 
had been planned for months. He did not 
know the actors in the drama, but understood 
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that some woman was mixed up with the 
business who would be a student at Button 
High School. He had slowly unravelled the 
whole plot, and had made every disposition 
to seize the acting members of the gang and 
their booty. I thwarted his plans; no wonder 
he raved. So much for trying to wind a 
woman around one’s little finger instead of 
being frank with her. 

Dick Masters glared fiercely at me, and I 
glowered at him. I. being a woman, was nat- 
urally the first to speak: 

“Why did you drug me 2” said I. 

“For the same reason that I gagged one of 
you—to keep your mouth shut.” 

“O ho! So I could have spoiled your 
sport ?” 

“ Pre-cisely!” 

“And why did you call me a see-sarpint?” 

“T didn’t,” said Dick. 

“But you did!” retorted I. “I saw you.” 

“Well then, I did, but I don’t remember 
it. We knew all about you before coming 
here, at any rate. The name fits you well 
enough I should say.” 

Dick Masters, I am glad to add, did not 
entirely lose his labor. 

Dim Dark, though severely injured by her® 
fall, at length recovered. She was tried, 
found guilty and sentenced to a long 
imprisonment. 

The trial in question created a great sensa- 
tion throughout the country. Developments 
then made led to the detection of the gang of 
ruffians with whom Dim Dark had been as- 
sociated, and to the seizure of a quantity of 
booty, among which was our plate, and all 
our jewelry, except Miss Larkspur’s diamonds. 

In consequence of this stroke of good for- 
tune Dick Masters was eventually promoted 
to a post, towards which he had for a good 
while in vain cast longing glances. He after- 
wards married a woman whom I like vastly; 
but of that another time. 

I visited at Mr. Masters’s not long since. 
We are excellent friends now-a-days, and the 
Masters, myself and our old common friend, 
Chief of Police Hausleigh, have many a 
hearty laugh together over the days when 
Dick was our new pupil. 
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NOVEMBER RAIN. 


BY EMMA M. CASS, 


O the wild November rain — 
Chilling rain! 
How it rattles, how it roars, 
Clamoring at the closed doors ; 
Wailing out a ghostly air, 
Or a broken-hearted prayer ; 
O the pulsing and the throbbing, 
O the never-ending sobbing, 
Sobbing, throbbing—throbbing, sobbing, 
Of the wild November rain! 


O the weary, dreary rain— 

Cruel rain! 
Tearing at the blackened vines, 
Grappling with the stalwart pines, 
Drip, drop, dropping, fast and slow, 
O’er some hearts we loved laid low; 
O the surging and the moaning, 
O the dirging, weird intoning, 
Weird intoning, moaning, moaning, 
Of the weary, dreary rain! 

Home Journal. 


MY MISTAKE. 


BY TOM TOWNSEND. 


I BELONG to a careful family, a family 
much given to chess and whist playing, that 
keeps its counsel and cards to itself, counts 
its chances before it plays, and seldom makes 
* « mistake; but seven years ago this summer I 
made a great mistake, one the thought of 
which even to this day makes my cheeks 
tingle. This is how it happened. 

Seven years ago I had just been liberally 
educated, that is to say I had completed the 
course of studies required at college and re- 
ceived my degree. The knowledge I had 
gained there was indeed varied. I had 
learned that Homer was blind and wrote in 
hexameters; that although Horace was loud 
in his praises of poverty, he was very well 
contented to liye on his great friends without 
attempting to undergo its hardships. I had 
found out something about chemistry and 
astronomy, and had hopelessly puzzled over 
the calculus; I could read some of the modern 
languages at sight by guessing at half the 
words, But my progress in some of the 
branches not put down in the catalogue was 
a good deal more rapid than in the regular 
curriculum. I could pull a good oar and was 
by no means a bad bali player, though that 
was before base ball was reduced to a science. 
Billiards and ten pins were my delight, and I 
took a peculiar pride in being able to play 
every known game of cards; I could tell the 
difference between a good and a poor cigar, 
and could mix a very fair bowl of punch and 
aseist in drinking it. 


Naturally my education had been some- 
what costly, in fact it seemed as if my ex- 
penses increased in about the same ratio that 
my means diminished. Unfortunately my 
father was not wealthy. He did his best and 
then he borrowed, and I also borrowed, so 
that between us both we succeeded in scrap- 
ing together a pretty good sized debt, by the 
time I was ready to leave college. My chum 
was in about the same condition as myself 
pecuniarily speaking, and very frequently 
during the long winter evenings we used to 
discuss the subject of our debts while toasting 

ur toes before the grate. It was an ever 
varying topic, possessing fresh interest every 
day as new bills which we had forgotten were 
presented to us. I never knew any students, 
whether rich or poor, who were not often in 
that state expressed in college slang by the 
words “dead broke.” But there are different 
degrees of “ dead broke.” There is what may 
be called the positive degree, where a man 
does not owe anything, but just lives along 
from day to day in a state of abject poverty, 
without ever having a cent tospend. Then 
there is the comparative degree, where a rich 
man’s son has overdrawn at home and dares 
not ask for any more at present. This is not 
a very bad condition, and of course only lasts 
a short time. Lastly comes the superlative 
degree, where a young man is desperately in 
debt and getting involved worse and worse 
every day, without any rich parents, or any 
expectations whatever to look forward to. I 
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feel perfectly confident in asserting that there 
never were two young men in college who 
were “dead broke” in a more superlative 
sense of the words than my chum and I were 
constantly. We lived from hand to mouth, 
getting everything on “tick,” that we could 
by any possibility get without paying for. 
We were regular Rawdon Crawleys iu embryo, 
with the exception that we had no such 
skillful financiering agent as Becky Sharp, 
nor any elderly aunts who might die any 
time and leave us fortunes. 

As I said before, we used often of an 
evening to discuss our debts while sitting 
quietly before the fire. Perhaps we ought to 
have been proud of our debts. A good round 
debt is frequently only acquired by years of 
honest industry, but here we had one already 
made for us just as we were beginning our 
twenties. However, strange to say, we did 
not feel at all puffed up on that account. On 
the contrary, we felt that the burden was 
heavy—much too heavy for us to carry—and 
we were always trying to devise some way to 
slip it off and get rid of it. One night as we 
were sitting thus, Tom my chum said to me: 

“Fred, it’s no use talking, you and I will 
have to marry heiresses, if we ever expect to 
get rid of these confounded debts of ours.” 

Whatever romantic ideas I might have 
once had about love in a cottage and soforth, 
iy four years of “ knocking about” at college 
had pretty well cured-me of, and I had been 
gradually working up to Tom’s point of 
view. So I said that I had come to the same 
conclusion, but the question was where was 
the heiress to be found. 

“The future Mrs. Willis,” I continucd, 
“ must be pretty, agreeable and well educated, 
besides being heir to something like ten thou- 
sand a year. Do you know any such ?” 

“T don’t happen to think of any now,” he 
replied, laughing, “that answers your re- 
quirements, but there’s nothing like being on 
the lookout for whatever may turn up.” 

The morning after this little conversation 
between my chum and me, I received a note 
from my aunt, living in the small country 
town in New England which I will call 
N——, inviting me to come down and pay her 
a visit of a few weeks during the ensuing sum- 
mer. I showed it to my chum. 

“Any eligible girls there?” asked Tom, 
with an eye to the main chance. I really had 
not thought of it in that light before. 

“Why, yes,” said I, mentally running over 
the families in N—— whom I thought I could 


condescend to honor with my alliance; “ there 
are a good many fine old houses there, and 
there used to be a number of children be- 
longing to those houses, who I suppose have 
grown up by this time. The chances are lL 
shall find some very nice young ladies.” 

“Then go, by all meansf’ said Tom. 
“Make your hay while the sun shines. At 
any rate you can enjoy yourself hunting and 
fishing, if you don’t find any other game 
worthy of pursuit.” 

Well, so I concluded to take Tom’s advice 
and go, and sent a note to my aunt to the 
effect that I would be with her, bag and 
baggage, within a week after my college term 
closed. 

N—— deserves a few words of description. 
It was my father’s native place, but his busi- 
ness in the distant city had kept him for a 
long time away from it. I had been there 
often when a child, but, since my school and 
college days, various events had transpired to 
prevent my revisiting it. Every one remem- 
bers that famous speech relative to Lord 
Chatham beginning, “The secretary stood 
alone—modern degeneracy had not reached 
him.” These words were peculiarly appli- 
cable to N——, at the time of which I am 
writing. It stood alone; the embodiment of 
modern degeneracy—a railroad had not 
reached it. Theunearthly yell of the hideous 
locomotive was unheard among its quiet hills. 
The mail was brought but once a day in the 
good old-fashioned stage-coach. The inhabi- 
tants retired for the most part before nine 
o’clock and rose before six. Thirty years ago 
it had been prosperous and full of business, as 
its great lumbering stores and its three decay- 
ing taverns bore witness. Then came a day 
when steam was harnessed down with iron 
bands, and made to do man’s work. A rail- 
road was projected through N——, but the 
magnates of that place, with a worthy con- 
servatism, fought it step by step, finally tri- 
umphed, and had the satisfaction of having it 
pass a dozen miles to one side, instead of 
through their old town. The old coach was 
good enough for them they said; their 
fathers had ridden in it before them, and their 
children should ride in it after them if they 
had their say about the matter. But from 
that day the prosperity of N—— had gradu- 
ally declined. Scarcely a new house was- 
built in it. The bulky old stores became the 
domiciles of rats and mice. The tavern- 
keepers closed their bars, and went to farm- 
ing, except for the short time during the 
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sitting of court, for N—— clung to its county 
buildings and court with that pertinacity 
with which drowning men are said to cling 
to straws, and although numberless attempts 
had been made to move them, all had failed. 
But before the decline in business quite a 
number of the citizens of N—— had collected 
moderate fortunes, and were very well satis- 
fied to settle down to whist and back-gam- 
mon, and let the world go on as it chose 
provided it left them in peace. In time they 
passed away, transmitting their property to 
their children, who by the very quietness of 
the place were prevented from spending it, 
and in consequence there grew to be a score 
or so of cultivated and educated families in 
the town. This number was occasionally in- 
creased by a retired merchant from the city, 
who came to settle there in quiet. It was 
here then that I was going to spend my 
summer. 

As soon as the closing exercises were past, 
and the fuss and trouble of packing my per- 
sonal property and sending it home was over, 
I bade my chum farewell and stepped on 
board the steamboat bound eastward. My 
aunt was ready to welcome me, and I was 
soon comfortably stowed away in this pleasant 
room on the southwest corner, where I now 
sit writing these lines. And even as I write 
here to-day the fragrance of the cinnamon 
roses drifts in at the open windows just as it 
used to seven years ago, and I see the fields 
and woods yet unchanged about the old 
homestead. Here across the way, on the 
higher ground, “stunds the serried corn like 
trainbands,” and on the rich intervale below 
the west wind drives the grain into long bil- 
lows, and sweeping around ina half circle 
runs the tide of “the river of dark flowing 
waters,” as the Indians called it long ere the 
white man came to vex it with his dams and 
mills and bridges, and away beyond the river 
are the old pine woods which, strange to say, 
the axe of the lumberman has yet spared. 

But to return to my story. My aunt is one 
of those delightful cooks whom we so often 
read about, but who are so rare in real life; a 
woman who actually takes pleasure in seeing 
you stuff yourself with all sorts of dainties of 
her own contriving. When I first got into 
the country I had the appetite of a wolf, and 
so long as I was fed, felt perfectly contented, 
and thought to myself that even if I found no 
more profitable employment than fishing 
and hunting I should do very well. 

So for a few days I remained quiet, satisfied 


to look about me and see how the ground lay 
before undertaking anything. I found two 
or three college men in town, and a good 
many elderly persons who remembered me 
when I was only “so high,” and said I was 
the perfect image of my father at twenty. I 
easily made friends witn these people, and 
was soon on such good terms with the apothe- 
cary, that he used to retail all the village 
news for my benefit whenever I came into his 
shop. 

There were a goodly number of young 
ladies in the place, some pretty and others 
the opposite, but none of them exactly suited 
my ideas of what the future Mrs. Willis 
should be. Those who were pretty were 
dowerless, and those who had wealthy papas 
were frightfully ugly, and if there chanced to 
be some who were both pretty and rich they 
were sure to murder the king’s English. Of 
course that sort of thing never would do for 
me, so I was obliged to make the most of my 
aunt’s cooking and amuse myself driving, 
rowing and walking. 

One morning,I had dropped into the drug- 
gist’s as usual to hear the news, when he said: 

“Hal Richards has been in, and it seems 
they expect Miss Nellie in afewdays. You 
remember little Nellie Richards, Mr. Willis ?” 

“What, old Richards’s daughter that lives 

in the great house on the hill? Seems to me 
I do remember something about a little girl 
who used to carry her books by to school 
every morning. Is this the same?” I asked 
with as little appearance of interest as I 
could, though the fact was that, if I remem- 
bered anybody in N——,I certainly remem- 
bered Nellic Richards, and the recollection of 
her, and of the fine house she lived in, had 
done more than anything else to bring me 
there. 
“The very same,” he answered, “ but she is 
far from little now. She finished her educa- 
tion some time ago and she has been in the ~ 
city for the last year or so. She is the 
prettiest girl in town, and they say she knows 
all that’s worth knowing. Mrs. Richards has 
been dead six years. Sheand the boy Henry, 
who was then ten, were left. Mr. Richards 
spares neither care nor expense with either 
of them, but then he’s rich as Croesus. Been 
heard to say he had an income of twenty 
thousand, which is pretty fair for this section 
of country.” 

“And this Miss Richards is coming home 
soon, you say ?” 

“Next Friday, Hal told me.” 
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Thad gained just the information I wanted, 
so I walked leisurely up to my room to con- 
sider the situation and the plan of action I 
should pursue. As nearly as I could make 
out, from what I knew and from what I 
guessed, this Miss Richards was the sort of 
girl I was in search of. Mr. Richards had 
been engaged in the lumber trade, and, if ac- 
counts were at all to be trusted, had been 
wonderfully successful. He had retired from 
business quite early in life, purchased the 
estate on which he now lived, and devoted 
himself to farming, literature and art. The 
old gentleman appeared to be of a kindly dis- 
position and to make everything of his two 
children. Hal was a boy of sixteen, on the 
point of entering college. I must make an 
opening somewhere, and Hal seemed to be 
the most assailable point. I knew him a 
little already, but we must get better ac- 
quainted. That evening I overtook him 
crossing the long bridge which joins the two 
sides of the river, and fell into conversation 
with him. I found that he was going to the 
same college which I had left, and that he 
had drawn the same room which I had occu- 
pied during my freshman years. I told him 
college stories, some of which were true, 
others a good deal embellished, and others 
totally fictitious. We got along very finely 
together. It was arranged that we should go 
fishing the next day. 

“And,” said Hal, as he left me, “ you must 
see my sister, Mr. Willis. Ill say she’s a 
splendid girl, though I am her own brother. 
I know you will like her ever so much. She 
will be here this week.” 

I thought it just possible I might like his 
sister ever so much, though I did not say so. 
I went home thinking that I had at least 
made a good beginning. If the rest of the 
family were as easily won as Hal I had the 
course clear before me. 

On the following day we went fishing as we 
had planned, and I continued to make myself 
agreeable to him. I also contrived to meet 
Mr. Richards once or twice. He treated me 
in a fatherly sort of way; like the rest of the 
elderly people in town he remembered me 
when I was only “so high;” he also said he 
had been to school with my father. He in- 
sisted on my coming over to look at his place, 
and taking tea with him. All that night the 
Richards estate ran in my head whether 
sleeping or waking. 

Well, so the days passed, and Nellie 
Richards arrived. The same evening Hal 
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met me in the street and was very urgent 
that I should come up to the house, though I 
was not at all in a hurry to present myself, 
and somewhat demurred. 

“Come along,” said,Hal; “ Nell’s dying to 
see you, and hear some of your college stories, 
and you must come right home with me.” 
As there was no gainsaying him I went. 

I had scarcely seated myself in the parlor 
when in rustled a most lovely girl of eighteen 
or nineteen. I will not attempt to describe 
her. Every one either knows or has known 
several very lovely girls; let him or her 
imagine Ellen Richards like one of those. 
She came forward directly and held out her 
hand without waiting for any formality. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Willis,” she 
said, “you have just graduated, and have 
come down to the country for a few weeks to 
astonish us with your city manners and edu- 
cation and so forth, I suppose, but though we 
live in an out of the way place, you wont find 
us such perfect barbarians as you expect.” 

She was entirely at her ease, without the 
least show of affectation or mannerism. A 
perfect lady, I thought; none of your pert 
half bred boarding-school misses, and none of 
your country girls that 


—“ always smell of bread and butter,” 


but rather of the Shirley Keeldar stamp, 
with a will and way of her own, and, unless 
I was very much mistaken, fully a match for 
me; she was worth playing for whether I 


won or lost. I had seen some good society, 
and could tell a thorough-bred woman when 
1 saw her. 

“Why, you are actually taller than my 
father,” she continued. “I don’t know but 
I should be the least bit afraid of you, if Hal 
hadn’t told me you were real jolly when one 
gets acquainted with you.” 

“Tam very much obliged to Hal for the 
compliment,” I said, and then I said other 
things of no particular consequence. We 
talked some time, and I went away feeling 
that Miss Richards was a remarkably bright 
girl, and that I should have much more difli- 
culty with her than with Hal and the old 
gentleman. 

From this date I was a frequent and appar- 
ently welcome visitor at the Richards man- 
sion. There were fishing parties to tbe 
neighboring ponds, excursions to the hills, 
and picnics on the river, to all of which Miss 
Richards and Hal went, and I was always 
their companion. I began to study the tastes 
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and peculiarities of the family, to all of which 
I endeavored to adapt myself. I found out 
what people in town they were most inti- 
mate with, and I became intimate with them 
too. I carried the matter alittle too far with 
one of Miss Richards’s young lady friends, so 
that, finding myself in danger of being mis- 
understood, I was obliged to withdraw 
abruptly. 

Thus the weeks passed. All this time I 
could not quite comprehend Miss Richards, 
and I was sometimes afraid that she compre- 
hended me but too well. She always treated 
me with perfect frankness and cordiality, 
but if [ever approached any such thing as 
sentiment, her black eyes seemed to look 
straight through me, and I retired in confu- 
sion. Then I would at times think that she 
really cared for me, and was only tantalizing 
me. Of one thing I had taken care to make 
sure, namely, that I had no rival. One day, 
while Hal and I were floating lazily on the 
smooth surface of the river, I said, carelessly : 

“ How is it that such a lovely girl as your 
sister is so long without a suitor?” 

“Governor drives ’em all away,” said Hal; 
“and if he didn’t, it’s not every one that Nell 
herself would tolerate.” 

O ho! then, I thought, so I am a privileged 
character in the estimation of both father 
and daughter; this looks a great deal more 
promising. 

In the meanwhile the fact gradually dawned 
upon me that I was falling in love. At first 
this seemed preposterous. I had come to 
look upon myself as a sort of cynical philoso- 
pher, and no more capable of the tender 
passion than Diogenes himself, but I caught 
myself at all odd hours thinking of that girl 
dressed in white and with the black eyes up 
at the Richards house on the hill. I fought 
against it desperately, remembering that a 
man who is not in love with a girl is much 
more likely to win her than one who is. It 
was no use; the more I struggled the more 
fully I became aware that I was caught. 
Things got worse and worse; whether I ate, 
drank, rode or slept, I was always thinking of 
Nellie Richards. I had formerly been quite 
irregular in attending Divine service. I now 
went to church twice every Sunday. Nellie 
Richards was at the bottom of that operation. 
T even formed the insane project of offering 
my services as a Sabbath school teacher, be- 
cause Miss Nellie had a class. What made 
the matter all the more provoking was that, 
although she treated me with the greatest 


familiarity, she still contrived to make me 
feel that we were as far apart as when we 
first met. 

Affairs had gone on thus several weeks, 
when, one day in the latter part of August, a 
picnic was arranged to go up the river about 
two miles toa place called the Glen. The 
boats were to start about three in the after- 
noon. At noon Hal came over saying that 
his sister had a headache and was not going, 
so that I need not bring the boat for her. I 
reflected that the picnic would only be a 
bore if Miss Richards was not there, so ] told 
Hal that if my services were not needed in 
rowing up the river, I felt that I ought to 
stay at home and do some writing as I had 
important letters to answer. Hal gave me a 
sharp look which strongly reminded me of 
his sister, but went away without saying any- 
thing. I believe the young rascal perfectly 
understood that I stayed away because Nellie 
did. 

It is almost needless to say that when I 
told Hal I had letters of importance to write, 
I lied; at that age I had never had a letter of 
importance to write; all the letters of impor- 
tance I had anything to do with came to me, 
instead of proceeding from me, and consisted 
of those from my father containing funds, 
and those from my creditors containing duns; 
the latter always seemed to be of vastly 
greater importance to the creditors than to 
me. So I did not write any letters. I felt 
dissatisfied with myself and with the world 
in general. I was vexed with Miss Richards 
for picking out this particular day to have a 
headache. I was angry that I had not gone 
to the picnic, after all. I sat down and tried 
to read, but in some unaccountable way Nel- 
lie Richards kept interposing herself between 
me and the page, till I threw the book aside 
in disgust. Then I tried smoking. The 
smoke fantastically wreathed itself into the 
shape of a young girl with flowing white 
dress and waving hair. The figure beckoned 
me, then vanished, and I knew it was Nellie 
Richards. I lay down and tried to sleep. I 
think I fell into a doze once, and dreamed I 
was following a girlish form which I could 
never catch, but which at intervals turned its 
black eyes upon me and smiled encourag- 
ingly; then just as I was on the point of 
grasping it, it would glide silently away. I 
was aroused bya slight rap at the door. I 
opened it, and my aunt stood there. 

“ Miss Richards is down stairs and wants 
to see you,” she said. 
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“Tell her I will be there directly,” I replied. 

What could this mean? Had the vision I 
had been vainly following in my sleep sud- 
denly come to meet me? I said to myself as 
Icame down the stairs. As I entered the 
room she greeted me with: 

“ Now, Mr. Willis, I know you have finished 
those horrid letters Hal said you had to write, 
and you must row me up to the Glen. My 
headache is all gone; they are to have tea at 
seven; it’s six now, and we shall get there 
just in time. Don’t say you can’t, for I 
know better; you have finished your letters 
and haven’t a thing in the world to do, except 
to wait on young ladies like me.” 

Of course I went to the Glen. I should 
like to see the man who would not have gone 
after such an invitation. But I could not 
help thinking that this was rather strange 
conduct in Miss Richards, to suddenly get 
over her headache, and come and ask me to 
accompany her. Was she in love with me, 
or was she not? that was the question, and a 
hard one for me to solve. However that 
might be I felt certain that I was as much in 
love with her as I could be, though I dare 
say her father’s estate had something to do 
with it. But I made up my mind as we 
walked down to the river, that that afternoon 
at least, I would leave out of the question all 
feeling and nonsense, and study her, and dis- 
cover, if possible, whether she really cared 
anything about me. I would examine my 
cards thoroughly, and decide whether tod 
play, at the risk of being euchred, or to quietly 
pass and wait for a new trump. For I was 
getting into a very delicate situation; if I 
proposed and was rejected, aud my college 
friends found it out, as they undoubtedly 
would, I should never hear the last of it. 
They never would believe I cared for any- 
thing except the girl’s money. 

So I resolved to study her; and certainly, I 
might have found a less agreeable object of 
attention than Miss Richards, as she sat in 
the stern of the boat holding the rudder lines 
in her hands, and sometimes trailing the tips 
of her fingers in the clear water of the river. 
I will not be foolish enough to compare her 
to a nymph or naiad of the stream, because, 
at least according to my ideas of nymphs, 
she did not at all resemble them. She was 
simply a very beautiful young lady of nine- 
teen, and what in the name of common sense 
does a man want more? 


“Let the mad poets say whate’er they please 
Of the sweets of fairies, peris, goddesses, 
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There is not such a treat among them all— 
Haunters of cavern, lake and waterfall— 

As a real woman, lineal, indeed, 

From Pyrrha’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed.” 


Perhaps she might have very well represented 
a modern Lady of the Lake. 

In less than an hour we reached the Glen, 
a romantic spot indeed. From the water's 
edge a bank, covered with underbrush and 
here and there a large tree, rose rather ab- 
ruptly for about thirty feet. At the top of 
the bank wasa perfect little paradise of green 
sward, extending nearly half a mile up and 
down the river, and running back about sixty 
feet to the side of the hill, which towered up 
full three hundred feet, covered all over with 
the grand old pines, the monarchs of the 
American forest. At the upper extremity of 
the Glen, close to the river, was a perpendic- 
ular ledge, forty feet high, and some fifty 
paces in length. 

As we neared the place, Hal came running 
down the bank, exclaiming: 

“There, Nell, I do believe you didn’t have 
any headache at all, but only pretended it so 
that Mr. Willis might row you up all alone.” 

I watched her keenly at this, and fancied I 
saw her face flush slightly, though I was not 
sure. She answered with perfect self-posses- 
sion, however: 

“ Yes, of course I did; Mr. Willis is a very 
agreeable companion, and I mean to make 
the most of him while he is with us.” 

I did not more than half like thisreply. It 
was complimentary enough, no doubt, but it 
seemed hardly natural for a girl who was in 
love with a young man to talk so coolly about 
him before his face. 

We fastened our boat and joined the pic- 
nickers, who were preparing tea. Supper was 
served pretty much in the regular conven- 
tional picnic style. Part of us sat on the 
grass, and the rest fed us, taking care, like 
sensible carvers, to save a little something 
for themselves. After tea the girls brought 
out some of those interesting games known 
as “Author's,” “Combinations,” and the like. 
I do not say interesting sarcastically, for I 
presume they are interesting to most of those 
who play them, only they bore me just a little. 
While the rest of the party were amusing 
themselves in this way, Hal touched my arm, 
and asked me to go with him, and see thé 
place where he had shot a loon the year 
before. Observing Miss Nellie occupied with 
the game, among the rest, I consented, and 
we entered the bushes at the lower extremity 
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of the ledge before-mentioned, about two 
rods from where the company were seated. 
I have said that I intended to find out, if 
possible, this afternoon, what the true state 
of Miss Richards’s feelings was toward me, 
and an opportunity was now about to be 
given me, which, although entirely unexpect- 
ed, was perfectly satisfactory, As we en- 
tered the brushwood I stepped up to the 
brink of the ledge, and looking over remarked 
to Hal, thoughtlessly : 

“A careless man might walk over this ledge 
and break his neck with all the ease in the 
world.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Hal; and then, as if 
a new idea had suddenly struck him, he ex- 
claimed, “ By Jove! you just get behind this 
tree a minnit, and I’ll wake up those girls.” 

Now Hal was a downright, open, generous 
boy, but he had one most abominable habit, 
that of playing practical jokes. When I be- 
came his brother-in-law I meant to break 
him of it by degrees. For the present, from 
motives of policy, I thought it best to grin 
when they were played at the expense of 
other people, and to grin and bear it when 
they were played at my own expense. I felt 
intuitively that Hal was going to play a prac- 
tical joke, but the whole thing was done be- 
fore I had time to say a word. Hal actually 
pushed me behind a large tree, and the next 
instant was rushing with his hat off toward 
the group on the green, and shouting, in an 
agonized voice: 

“ Mr. Willis has fallen over the ledge, and I 
think he has broken his neck!” 

All of the girls uttered a little shriek, and 
some of them tried to faint; but owing toa 
want of experience, I suppose, did not suc- 
ceed very well. It was quite a fine lively 
picture, extremely melodramatic. Very thrill- 
ing, too, to observe the effect produced by 
your own supposed sudden death on a com- 
pany of people. Though I took in the whole 
scene, yet I had my thoughts sufiiciently 
about me to keep my eyes fixed on Nellie 
Richards alone. I did wrong in saying that 
all the girls shrieked. Miss Richards did 
not. She turned perfectly white, rose to her 
feet, and looking in the direction of the ledge, 
said, merely: 

“ Quick, Hal, where is he?” 

At that moment I stepped out. In fact, 
the whole affair had scarcely taken ten sec- 
onds, and I left the bushes as soon as I could 
recover from my surprise. 

As I appeared Hal burst into a shout of 


laughter, but his sister gave him a look which 
sobered him in an instant. 

“Henry,” said she, “I shall report your 
conduct to your father, and we'll see whether 
this joking of yours can’t be stopped. I never 
had such a fright in my life.” 

Though I had been but a passive agent in 
the performance of Mr. Henry, I did not fail 
to reap what I considered a great advantage 
from it. I noticed that Miss R.’s behaviour 
was different from that of any other of the 
young ladies, and I interpreted this favorably 
to myself. I knew that Miss Richards was 
not easily disturbed, for when I was riding 
with her one day, her horse took fright and 
ran nearly half a mile. She retained her 
presence of mind, kept him in the road, and 
finally brought him toa standstill. When I 
came up she was as cool as if nothing had 
happened. But I saw that just now she had 
been greatly agitated. She had, as I thought, 
showed me her cards, and I determined to 
play. For once Hal’s practical joking had 
served me a good turn. 

After his sister’s rebuke Hal did not feel 
disposed to show me the interesting spot of 
his sporting exploit, and the party soon broke 
up and started for home. I had no further 
opportunity of seeing Miss Richards that 
evening, for we went down the river in sep- 
arate boats. When I was left alone I walked 
out on the long bridge, and looking down 
into “ the dark flowing waters” of the stately 
river as they hurried by, considered my hand 
for the last time. 

I have always been treated by the Richards 
family with the greatest cordiality, thought 
I. I have often been received at their house, 
which is a favor granted to few, Hal has 
given me to understand. I am sure that I 
have no rival in the way, at least so far as 
Hal knows. Miss Richards herself cannot 
have a bad opinion of me, or she would not 
have treated me as she has. And lastly, by 
her conduct this afternoon, she unmistakably 
showed that my welfare was of no small con- 
cern to her. 

Having reached this conclusion I walked 
hastily to my room, determined to write a 
proposal that very night, and get the business 
off my hands as soon as possible. 

It was very late, and I went quietly up 
stairs and struck a light. Then I sat down 
to write. Of course I tore up half a dozen 
scrawled and blotted sheets before I got one 
that suited me; a marriage proposal that was 
not preceded by at least half a dozen abortive 
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attempts would not be at all the thing, you 
know. Finally, I was satisfied, and swept 
away from in front of me the litter which I 
had made. Then, for the first time, I per- 
ceived a newly-arrived letter lying on the 
table. It was postmarked “ New York City,” 
and was directed in Tom’s familiar hand. 

“What the deuce does Tom mean by writ- 
ing to me now ?” I growled, half aloud. Tom 
was not much given to correspondence, and 
aletter from him always meant something. 
“ Perhaps he has inclosed that ten dollar bill 
he borrowed of me the day before Com- 
mencement,” I continued, to myself. Then 
I held the letter up before the light. No, it 
was evident that no ten dollar note was in- 
closed in it. It would have been very sur- 
prising if there had been, I never knew Tom 
to send any money by mail. I think he must 
have been afraid of its getting lost. At last 
I broke the seal and began to read; it ran as 
follows: 


“My DEAR Frep,—I write these lines to 
inform you that a certain Mr. North is com- 
ing to N—— in a few days, and that you may 
make his acquaintance. North is a friend of 
our family and a very nice fellow. He can 


outride, outshoot and outrow everybody, and 
is withal very delightful company. Do you 
know a Miss Richards, of N——? You must 
at least knew who she is; a very charming 
young lady, I understand, though I have 


never met her. Well, North has been en- 
gaged to Miss Richards for three months, but 
owing to family reasons of his own, has de- 
sired it to be kept very quiet. All objections 
are removed now, however, and he is going 
down to N——in three days, the engage- 
ment having been made public. North is 
one of the most promising young lawyers in 
the city, and the match is thought to be in 
every way a good one. 

“By the way, how does your own matri- 
monial scheme get on? 


“From your old chum, Tom.” 


A very proper inquiry to put at the end of 
his letter, certainly. He might well ask 
about my matrimonial scheme. It was done 
for, with a vengeance. I saw it all now as 
plain as day. Relying too much on circum- 
stantial evidence I had made a fearful mis- 
take. Mr. Richards had only treated me as 
the son of his old schoolmate. Of course 
such a harum-scarum fellow as Hal could not 
be trusted with the secret of the engagement. 
As for Nell herself, either having her heart 
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preoceupied by her lover, she had never 
thought of me in any other way than as an 
agreeable young man with whom to while 
away the time, or else, and this last idea 
almost drove me mad, she had seen through 
me from the first, and resolved to have a 
little sport at my expense. My imagination 
had exaggerated the affair atthe Glen. Miss 
Richards had neither screamed nor fainted; 
she had only acted as any sensible girl would 
have done, on the supposition that some one 
of the party had broken his neck. 

I read Tom’s letter word for word. Then 
T collected all the paper I had scribbled on, 
which was on the table, including the sealed 
proposal, threw them into the fireplace, 
lighted them, and watched till they were 
burned to ashes, I next began to pack my 
trunk, for N—— was no place for me after 
this. It was nearly two o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I bad finished, and throwing myself 
on the bed, with most of clothing on, I slept 
till six. Then I went down and found my 
aunt, for people in N—— rise early, and told 
her I had received a letter the night before 
that required my immediate presence in the 
city, and I must leave by the morning's stage. 
I requested her to explain the reason of my 
sudden departure to the town’s people, took 
alittle refreshment, kissed her, and was gone, 

One day, a few weeks after these occur- 
rences, I met Tom in the city. 

“Halloo!” said he; “I haven't seen you 
since you came back from N——. Did you 
see North? You never answered my letter.” 

“No, I did not see Mr. North,” I replied. 
“T left before he came, and what's more, [ 
didn’t want to see him.” 

“Why, what’s up?” said he, seeing that 
something had géffe wrong, for I had spoken 
hastily, and had betrayed myself. 

So i made him swear eternal secrecy, and 
told him the story of my summer's campaign. 
The fellow laughed till I thought he would 
shake himself to pieces. At last I got angry, 
and said it might be a very good joke, but it 
was possible to get too much of a good thing. 
Then he begged my pardon, and said he 
meant no offence. . 

“ But to think of your laying yourself out 
as you did, and then—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for he went 
off into another explosion of laughter. F 

I was a fool to tell Tom. I have read 
somewhere that it is estimated that no one 
can keep a secret which does not involve the 
life or death of anybody, or in which very 
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important family or political interests are not 
at stake, more than one year. Tom did bet- 
ter than that. He kept my secret as much 
as five years. Then he got married, and the 
next I knew, all the men at the club were 
talking about it. Some said I had made a 
fool of myself by proposing the very night 
before North was going to be married. 
Others declared that old Richards had found 
me one day on what he considered rather 
too intimate terms with his daughter, and 
had sworn at me like a pirate, and ended by 
politely kicking me out at the front door. 
There was still another story, that North had 
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come down to N——, and hearing my name 
coupled with that of Miss Richards in a way 
not particularly gratifying to him, met me in 
the street one pleasant moonlight evening, 
and then and there gave me a cowhiding. 
Finally I grew desperate, and determined to 
write a full account of that summer's pro- 
ceedings, so as to prevent all future misun- 
derstanding as to the part I played in them, 
and I came down to N—— to have the scenes 
fresh in my mind. I have forgiven Tom for 
telling. I think he did much better than was 
to be expected. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FRAGRANT May breeze pushed with soft 
persistent shoulders at the heavy curtains 
lowered over Max Rhyner’s windows, pushed 
once and again, got a crimson fold aside 
finally, and entered. The room was cool and 
shadowy, richly furnished, and mostly gar- 
nets and browns in coloring, something slum- 
brous in the air of it. A painting or two on 
the walls, more engravings, a bronze here 
and there, vases full of flowers, making it 
look more like a lady’s than a gentleman’s 
room, a case of books, piles upon piles of 
music, and a cabinet organ—these were the 
principal features of the room. But if you 
had entered with that May breeze you would 
have taken but little note of furniture. All 
your attention would have been given to 
Max Rhyner, walking savagely up and down 
the room, 

Mr. Rhyner was a noticeable person at all 
times. His rather tall and decidedly elegant 
form, the soft pallor of his artistic face, like 
the milky whiteness of a healthy babe, the 
long flaxen hair thrown all back from the 
face and falling in loose thick locks on his 
collar, the beautiful mouth, the changeful 
eyes of pale agate color, all had their charm 
and held the attention. But now there was 
still another reason for observing him. 

One who had seen this man only in his 
ordinary moods would scarcely recognize him 
now. A bright red flush of excitement glowed 
all over his face, which was as sensitive to a 
blush as a lady’s, his usually steady mouth 
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worked, and his brows were frowning blackly 
over eyes that burned with excitement. 

If ever a man may be justified in getting 
himself into a rage, then was Max Rhyner 
justifiable; for the man he hated had rivalled 
him both in his ambition and his love. Not 
honestly either, he believed. And with this 
man ambition and love were two overmas- 
tering passions. 

While he walked up and down, with his 
hands clenched behind him, the door was 
gently opened and as gently closed, leaving 
inside a gentleman considerably older than 
the occupant of the room, and different in 
every other respect; stouter, darker, more 
brilliantly handsome, but also less honest 
looking. One felt at once that Max Rhyner 


- was a high-toned man, and quite as instinct- 


ively that Wyllis Carthorn was slippery, His 
handsome face showed talent, but it was in- 
sidious. 

“Excuse me for coming in,” he said, in a 
soft voice, affecting not to notice the other's 
agitation. “I knocked twice, and, since I 
got no answer, concluded that noises from the 
street prevented your hearing me.” 

There was a moment of silence, the two 
rival organists and rival lovers standing face 
to face, one struggling to calm himself, the 
other smiling and glancing about, with an 
affectation of seeing nothing out of the way, 
but showing in his mocking lips and dancing 
eyes his enjoyment of the other’s discomfiture. 

“What did you come for? What do you 
want ?” Rhyner broke out, in spite of himself. 
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He had yielded to this man’s smiling enmi- 
ty, and forced himself to smile back in some 
sort, being too proud to own that such shafts 
hurt him. And all the time he knew that 
his rival watched every arrow to its place, 
and rejoiced to see it rankle. Now he would 
have no more of it. 

“Why, do I interrupt you?” asked the 
other, with an expression of airy surprise 
and regret. “Perhaps you were composing. 
If so, I wont intrude.” 

But he made no motion to go, only stood 
looking at Rhyner with a smile of such easy 
triumph as might well have exasperated 
a calmer nature, 

Max Rhyner took a step toward his visitor, 
as if he would have put bim out forcibly, but 
stopped with his trembling hand grasping the 
back of a chair which he snatched round in 
front of him, as though to put an obstacle in 
his own way. The movement showed his 
strength, for he held the chair as if it had 
been a withe, and his opponent shrank a 
little. 

“Carthorn, let’s have done with this hide- 
and-seek,” he said, hoarsely. “You hate me 
because, being a younger man than you, I 
rival you on your own ground, and you are 
mean enough to try to cut me out in concert 
engagements, and to disparage my musical 
knowledge and playing whenever you have a 
chance. I have heard all these things, and I 
know that you have sometimes succeeded in 
injuring me. You are an enemy. Be so 
openly, if you have any manliness in you, and 
keep away from me. I don’t want to see nor 
hear you.” 

There is nothing more disconcerting to dis- 
honest persons than straightforward talk. 
For a moment Mr. Carthorn stood silent 
and confounded. He hated this man, and, 
not content with trying to injure him, had 
taken delight in tormenting him with a 
veiled malice, smiling over his own triumphs, 
mortifying the other by an insinuated taunt 
on his failures. Frese 

But his address was too perfect to allow 
him to be long at a loss. The sudden color 
did not so quickly fade out of his face, but 
the smile, a trifle more disagreeable, came 
back, and with it all his airy cheerfulness of 
manner. 

“You are excited, Max, and don’t know 
what you say,” he said. “As to this talk 
about enmity, it is all moonshine. Of course, 
we are rivals in our profession. That can’t 
be helped, and it isn’t anything unusual. 
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But, of course, also, we agree in everything 
else.” 


He bowed, smiled, and. gave a flashing 
mocking glance as he struck this last blow. 
Well he knew that, dear as Max Rhyner’s 
professional reputation was to him, the most 
careless word or smile of Ethel Moray’s was 
dearer still. 

“T will go now,” he pursued, turning away. 
“You are out of sorts. But I shall bear no 
malice, though, by Jove!” he added, with a 
sudden gleam of anger; “aman doesn’t like 
very well to be spoken to in the tone you 
have used.” 

Rhyner said not a word, only stood and 
looked him out of the room, then, when he 
was gone, locked the door after him, and 
threw himself down on a sofa, burying his 
face in the pillow, and clasping his temples 
tightly in both hands. He lay there a few 
minutes, perfectly motionless, controlling 
himself. 

“ How weak I am to let him upset me so!” 
he said, presently, sitting upright, all his ex- 
citement gone. “It is I who help him to his 
triumph.” 

He sighed. All his mood was changed 
from anger to sadness, He rose wearily and 
went to the organ, like one exhausted. 

This man was of so highly wrought and 
sensitive a nature that strong emotions mas- 
tered him completely for the time, and, if 
continued, made him ill. Now his hands 
were weak and trembling, and his face pale. 
But music was his panacea for all the ills of 
life but one, and even there it was a relief. 
As he played, gradually his hands grew 
steady and strong, his color came back and 
his eyes brightened. 

Over across the street, in the large house 
facing Mr. Rhyner’s, some one leaned from 
an upper window and listened. Scarcely 
anything of her face could be seen, for a pro- 
fusion of waved flaxen hair hung down over 
her cheeks and veiled her drooping forehead. 
But a glimpse here and there told what the 
face might be. What it was, no description 
could do full justice to. A wistful, childlike, 
angelic face, yet with a look of the latent 
strength in it. The pure dignity and sim- 
plicity of this girl’s character was reflected 
plainly in her manner, and realized the ideal 
woman—strong, yet gentle, sweet, but not 
luring, pure, yet not cold, bright, but not 
bold nor courting observation. No one was 
more entirely unconscious of self; to remind 
her of herself, to call her attention to any- 
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thing in her manners or looks was to bring to 
her face an enchanting blush, and to her 
manner a confusion so sweet that one felt 
almost provoked to bring it as often as 
possible. 

She had been sitting there some time, had 
seen Mr. Carthorn go into the opposite house 
and come out again, had bowed slightly to 
his smiling bow, and watched him across the 
street to her own door. Ethel’s mother was 
a widow, and had two gentlemen boarders to 
eke out her slender income. 

“ How very sweetly Mr. Rhyner is playing!” 
Ethel whispered gently to herself. “But his 
music sounds mouriful.” 

She listened a moment longer, then sighed. 
“It sounds like tears. Perhaps, after all, he 
is not so hard.” 

“After all” had a meaning, which was 
this: Mr. Carthorn had taken particular 
pains to undermine his dear friend Rhyner 
in the estimation of Ethel and her mother. 
“Poor fellow! he is like that angel, or arch- 
angel—which is tt?—whose heart-strings are 
a lyre,” he said, laughingly. “ He is all mu- 
sic, and as hard as a rock to everything else. 
His heart-strings are the wire-strings of a 
piano or organ. But he is a good fellow and 
means well.” 

Everybody knows what the effect of such a 
speech would be on an unsuspecting nature. 
The patronizing praise would not be taken at 
its real value—the sugar-coating of a pill— 
but would seem to prove the speaker good- 
natured, and the blame would be all the more 
poisonous to its object for it. If Ethel had a 
certain faint uncomfortable feeling towards 
Mr. Carthorn, she was not clearly aware of it. 
She may have felt vaguely, but she did not 
perceive his malice; and she did think that 
Rhyner was not so amiable as he might be. 

The tea-bell rang. Ethel started away 
from the window and began to arrange her 
long hair in a careless twist, looking with a 
steady serious gaze into the eyes of the re- 
flection in the mirror. 

“How sober you look, Ethel,” she said, to 
herself. “Is it the music?” 

Her toilet finished, she went back to look 
out once more before going down stairs. 
Max Rhyner had ceased playing, and was 
standing in one of his windows, the curtain 
held away by his hand, his face lifted to look 
up to her window. He knew her room, and 
had looked up involuntarily. It is always 
embarrassing to be caught so, and the or- 
ganist dropped the curtain instantly and 


turned away, but as instantly returned; 
for he realized in that breath that a pleasant 
half-smile lighted the face that looked down 
on him. He was too late, though he snatched 
the curtain away in eager haste. Ethel had 
disappeared. 

“He is out of temper even when he plays 
so,” she thought, with a heightened color, as 
she went down stairs. “I needn’t have sym- 
pathized with him. It is only his way of 
playing. But,” she added, after a pause, the 
momentary mortification giving place to her 
usual sweetness, “ it is a beautiful way.” 

She went into the dining-room tranquilly, 
but with a slight seriousness in her face which 
Mr. Carthorn perceived and understood. His 
seat at table was opposite the window, and 
he had seen Max Rhyner’s mistake, and saw 
him now still standing with the curtain lifted 
in his hand, looking eagerly over. 

Carthorn began rapidly talking to Ethel 
about the concert that was to take place that 
evening, calling all her attention to himself 
that she might not glance across the street. 
He succeeded, and she did not see that pale 
face that was looking its penitence across to 
her, in spite of the sneers of malignant rival- 
ry, caring nothing for it, if only she would 
see and understand his sorrow. 

He dropped the curtain again, and turned 
away with a still paler cheek. “ Carthorn is 
laughing now,” he thought. “ Ihave amused 
and delighted him. And, after all, she only 
happened to look down. I needn’t care.” 

Carthorn certainly was smiling, Ethel no- 
ticed that. She saw him glance rapidly 
through the window behind her, then drop 
his eyes and smile quietly at his own thought. 

They hurried through with their tea, and 
dressed for the concert, a grand affair, at 
which the rival organists were to play each 
one a piece. When they went out, Max 
Rhyner was just coming down his steps. 
Seeing him look across earnestly, and raise 
his hat, Ethel gave him a slight but pleasant 
bow. He hesitated, and made a motion as if 
to cross over and join them. Mr. Carthorn 
dexterously placed himself between him and 
Ethel, and intercepted the encouraging glance 
which she would have given. Rhyner shut 
his teeth hard and went about his business. 

The concert was in Beethoven Hall, the 
finest in the city, and it was already crowded 
when they reached their seats. Mr. Carthorn 
was not to play till near the end of the con- 
cert, so he sat by Ethel and her mother a 
few minutes, perfectly well aware that Max 
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Rhyner was looking in at them from the 
dressing-room. It was only one look, then 
the pale face disappeared, but it was enough. 
Mr. Carthorn rose triumphant, and went 
smilingly into the ante-room. 

Ethel had a bunch of violets that he had 
given her just at starting. She sat thought- 
fully turning them round and round, her 
eyes downcast. “What a very agreeable 
gentleman Mr. Carthorn is, and how stylish,” 
she thought, rather doubtfully though. And 
there could be no doubt that he loved her. 
On their way he had whispered to her a wish 
that he had the right to offer her his arm 
in the street in the daytime, and the look 
that accompanied the wish had been more 
than the words. She shrank from him a 
little then, but was it with aversion? she 
wondered. Then she, too, had caught that 
glimpse of Max Rhyner’s face at the door of 
the dressing-room, and the piercing glance of 
his eyes fixed on hers. What did it mean? 

The music came and went. She was too 
preoccupied to take much notice of it. But 
when Mr. Carthorn came out with a distin- 
guished professor for a duet on the piano, 
then Ethel listened. She was a little annoyed 
when an acquaintance near spoke to her and 
disturbed her hearing the first strain of their 
music, 

The duet was a brilliant one and brilliantly 
performed. Mr. Carthorn excelled in such 
music. His fingers flew over the keys with a 
fine clear touch, and came down with power 
at the heavy passages. It was effective and 
scientific, and when the applause rang out 
at the end, Ethel ‘looked up at the principal 
performer and smiled, not knowing that it 
was only her ear that was pleased. He looked 
at her and smiled in return. She blushed 
crimson to see that in all that vast crowd he 
looked only at her, as though he laid their 
praises at her feet. It was but natural that 
she should feel a momentary pride, and half 
seem to accept his offering. 

In a few minutes he was sitting by her 
side again, listening to an aria by Parepa. 
One or two other pieces, then came Rhyner’s 
improvisation. Brilliant and admired as 
Carthorn was, his rival was a formidable one. 
The delicacy, grace and feeling with which 
Rhyner played went deeper into the souls of 
such of his hearers as had souls, He had an 
irresistible charm independent of scientific 
performing. He was a moving and fascinat- 
ing player. Carthorn used to say sneeringly 


that Rhyner played to please the ladies, that 
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he was pretty and sentimental. But it wasa 
slander. Strong muscles are not always the 
highest kind of strength, and even if they 
were, Rhyner had them. 

He took his seat now at the piano directly 
in front of Ethel and Mr. Carthorn. Mr. 
Rhyner had not the way of flattering an 
audience that pleased some in the other; he 
merely bowed politely to their greeting, as he 
would bow to a ceremonious acquaintance. 
Mr. Carthorn always smiled and glanced 
about, as though meeting his oldest and 
dearest friends, whom he was delighted to - 
see. The one was more popular with the 
vulgar, the other with the dignified and 
refined. 

Carthorn now leaned back in his seat, bent. 
to whisper a word in Ethel’s ear, then smil- 
ingly fixed his eyes on the face of the man 
before him. He well knew how much of 
Rhyner’s success depended on the mood in 
which he played, and he was determined to 
annoy him if possible. He had done it be- 
fore. It was believed by more than one that, 
when a laugh and disturbance was raised 
once at a concert, just at the crowning mo- 
ment of one of Rhyner’s best pieces, it was 
Carthorn’s foot that sent the dog yelping 
through the aisle. Now he calculated that 
the sight of those two sitting side by side so 
near him, and associated too with the great- 
est confidence and intimacy, would be enough 
to confuse his touch and his nerve. 

For once malice was disappointed. Rhyner 
was so pale that every one thought hit ill, 
and the ladies all sympathized with him, 
particularly Ethel. Moreover, looking down 
at her,in spite of himself, before he began, 
he met her earnest eyes looking up at him. 
He withdrew his gaze immediately, but, fleet 
as the glimpse into her tender questioning 
spirit had been, it gave him full life. At 
least she was not angry with him, and he 
thought that she sympathized. 

His fingers touched the keys, and a flash of 
music ran from the lowest note to the very 
silvery summit of sound, and hung there 
trembling into silence. Ethel caught her 
breath, and her whole soul listened. The 
gentleman beside her frowned and bit his 
lip. That first coup showed that the musi- 
cian had his subject perfectly in hand. A 
slight smile came to almost every face. Then 
Rhyner played, and played as never before. 
It was not alone grace and delicacy, it was 
power as well. No one could say that he 
played to please the ladies alone; but the 
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ladies were pleased. One lady at least was 
enchanted. Ethel Moray’s eyes were fixed 
on the musician’s face, and she forgot every- 
thing else. As his eyes lighted and lifted, as 
if the light raised them, as his lips parted 
slightly in that ecstasy of playing his own 
conceptions, as his form swayed lightly and 
gracefully, it seemed to her that the music 
came from him and not from the instrument, 
as though his motions, his very breath and 
expression were tuneful. She neither saw 
nor heard anything else, least of all the sharp 
breathing and the blackening face of the 
man beside her. When at length the music 
ended, and the player sat one instant recover- 
ing himself, like one who comes suddenly 


_ back from some profound abstraction, and 


looks to see where he is, and the enthusias- 
tic applause broke forth, Ethel leaned impul- 
sively forward, and, looking up with shining 
eyes into Max Rhyner’s face, tossed him the 
bunch of violets she held. 

He started up, caught them, bowed to her, 
then to the audience, and withdrew. 

“T never in my life heard auything so beau- 
tiful!’ Mrs. Moray exclaimed. “ He excelled 
himself, my dear.” 

Ethel turned to smile assent to her mother’s 
delight. But for that, she would have seen 
that in Mr. Carthorn’s expression which 
would have banished her smiles entirely. 
When she looked at him he had recovered 
his self-control, and was smiling, but not 
very sweetly. 

“TI must go out and congratulate Rhyner,” 
he said, hastily. “1 will come right back.” 

She had not expected him to be envious, 
but she thought now that it was very ami- 
able of him not to be. 

There was no one in the dressing-room 
but Rhyner when the two organists met. 
The others were all out for a chorus. 

“T come to congratulate you on your per- 
fect success, Rhyner,’ Carthorn said, the 
moment he got inside the door. “You 
played wonderfully well, and it ought to 
make you good-natured enough to be friendly 
tome. You owe me civility, at least; for, in 
spite of the way you spoke to me to-day, I 
gave Ethel a bunch of violets on purpose to 
throw you.” 

Rhyner had felt a momentary impulse of 
forgiveness, notwithstanding his distrust of 
the man. He was happy, and could afford 
to be amiable. But, even as he smiled and 
opened his lips to speak pleasantly, the last 
words came like a poisoned arrow. He drew 


back abruptly, and, snatching the flowers 
from his bosom, flung them upon the floor 
and set his foot on them. 

“O well,” said Carthorn, with a light laugh ; 
and, turning on: his heel, left the room, and 
went back to sit by Ethel. 

Max Rhyner, flung from paradise down to 
purgatory, rushed out into the night. His 
heart was bursting with pain, and anger, and 
disappointment, and jealousy. Professional 
fame seemed nothing to him in comparison 
with Ethel Moray. If he had not her, he had 
nothing. Her lovely face was to him an in- 
spiration. If he could have her to live always 
by his side it would be as though the divine 
spirit of music itself dwelt there. But, life 
without her! And worse than that, a life in 
which he should see her belong toa man whom 
he knew to be unworthy of her, a man who 
had stolen her by personating a character 
not his own. It was maddening. 

He walked home, hoping to cool his head 
and tire himself with some calmness; but the 
recollection of the face with which Ethel had 
twice looked at him that evening was a better 
restorative than either air or exercise. Those 
eyes looked at him again, like stars of peace, 
over the tumult of his passions. Even if she 
had thrown the flowers at Carthorn’s bidding, 
the brightness of her eyes and her smile 
were at no bidding but that of her own heart. 

He went up his steps with a lighter heart, 
and waited to see her come home. His gas 
was dimly lighted, and he sat in the window 
with the curtain drawn back, so that she 
could not fail to see him, Presently they 
came. He heard them before they came in 
sight. Carthorn was telling a story of some 
sort, and the ladies were laughing. He could 
hear Ethel’s low sweet laugh distinctly. Then 
he saw them cross over to the opposite walk, 
and go up the steps, and heard Carthorn’s 
last remark as the door opened to admit 
them. 

“It was quite tragical, I assure you,” 
Carthorn said, aloud. “He threw them un- 
der his feet with an air worthy of Keen or 
Booth.” 

The ladies laughed slightly again, then 
disappeared, and the door was shut behind 
them. 

A sharp thought, like a pain, ran through 
Max Rhyner’s heart. Could it be that he 
was spoken of, and that Ethel’s laugh was at 
his throwing away her flowers? It could 
not be! He would not believe it! But he 
waited in a new spasm of agitation for her to 
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go up stairs to her chamber. There had 
hitherto been a sort of unacknowledged un- 
derstanding between these two, from win- 
dow to window. Not a vulgar flirtation, but 
something delicate, and only half believed in 
by cither. They very seldom bowed across, 
but when Ethel sat in her window, the musi- 


cian would often sit in his, copying or read-. 


ing music, or he would go to the organ and 
play for her. Once when he came back after 
playing a new piece, she looked down and 
nodded her thanks and admiration. If at 
night one came to the window and saw the 
other opposite, that one always paused an 
instant and looked out before closing curtain 
or blind. Trifling acts, but expressive of a 
delicate sympathy and friendliness, and inex- 
pressibly sweet to Max Rhyner. 

He watched impatiently now for her to ap- 
pear. She usually retired and rose early, and 
never, or seldom, lingered down stairs after 
being out in the evening; he knew that. But 
to-night she lingered afew minutes. Pres- 
ently, however, she came up, and immedi- 
ately approached the window and drew the 
curtain down without pausing an instant. 

If he had told that girl that he loved her, 
and been refused, the shock could scarcely 
have been greater. Never before had the 
tacit courtesy and sympathy between them 
been violated. If the shutting him out so 
abruptly had been in anger, he would have 
cared less; but she was not angry when she 
came home laughing, and she must have 
known then. 

If Max Rhyner could have known the 
truth of those last few minutes, he would 
have been comforted. Ethel had come home 
in high spirits, ready to laugh at anything, 
and highly amused, therefore, at some story 
with which Rhyner had nothing todo. After 
they reached the parlor Carthorn drew out 
the bunch of violets, which he had gone to 
the dressing-room for before they came home. 

“T’m afraid your tribute was not appreci- 
ated, Miss Moray,” he said. “ Rhyner dropped 
this, and didn’t think enough of it to pick it 
up.” 

Ethel glanced at the crushed violets, blush- 
ed, and, without a word, went up stairs and 
closed her curtains. The slight hurt her, 
and, moreover, the manner in which he had 
accepted the flowers and acknowledged them 
seemed to her now hypocritical. Had he not 
appeared delighted ? 

So down went the curtain. 

Mr. Carthorn, Jooking from the parlor 
29 
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window, saw the curtain of the parlor win- 
dow opposite drop, then the light inside blaze 
up, and the next moment heard a loud crash 
of music, 

“He has got enough for to-night,” he 
laughed, softly, listening to the angry gusts 
of sound that came across the street. “But 
how magnificently he is playing,” he mut- 
tered, the laugh dying away. 

Ethel could not have appreciated it, would 
scarcely have liked that stormy playing, but 
the rival organist knew the power of it, and 
that it was a power which he could never 
attain. 


CHAPTER II. 


CARTHORN offered himself to Ethel the 
next day. It was no surprise to her, it was 
scarcely disagreeable to her, yet she shrank 
from him. 

“T don’t think I wish ever to leave my 
mother,” was all she could say. 

“ But if we live together?” he urged. “I 
should never dream of separating your mother 
from her only daughter.” 

“T mean I don’t wish to be anything but 
her daughter,” Ethel said, in a troubled way. 
“T would rather not think of anything else— 
yet.” 

“But at some other time you will?” he 
said, eagerly. 

She looked at him imploringly. “I cannot 
promise what will happen in the future. I 
do not want to feel bound.” 

He dropped his eyes to hide the impatient 
light in them; but his voice was low and 
gentle. “I will not vex you, child. But I 
ask you not to forget. If you should ever 
need my help and protection call on me for 
them. You will need them some day.” 

Ethel turned pale; for the words seemed a 
prophecy. Her one fear and trouble stirred 
sharply. The thought of what might hap- 
pen, what she constantly feared would hap- 
pen, came back at his warning. Mrs. Moray 
was, apparently, a healthy woman, rosy, fleshy 
and cheerful; but she had organic heart-dis- 
ease, and her attacks were frightful, though 
not frequent. 

This was the one trouble of the girl’s life. 
So far all had been sunshine. 

Ethel scarcely controlled herself sufficiently 
to speak the acknowledgment that was re- 
quired, but left the room and went to find 
her mother. She was not one of those girls 
who are tormented with a vivid imagination. 
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She was gentle and quiet, and ordinarily self- 
possessed. But now as she went to door 
after door, and, looking through, found no 
mother there, her limbs began to tremble. 

Mrs. Moray was not in the dining-room, 
parlor, library, or her own chamber. Ethel 
dared not call nor inquire, bnt she ran 
breathlessly up stairs to her own chamber. 

Half way up, turning her frightened eyes 
to look through the upper balusters, whom 
should she see but her own blessed mother, 
alive and well, tranquilly sorting out clean 
clothes from the basket the girl had just 
brought up from the ironing! Ethel sank 
down silently on the stair, and sat there 
recovering breath and calmness. She would 
not run the risk of startling her mother with 
a sight of her pale face. So she put her fair 
hair back, and kept quiet while the color 
stole back to her lovely cheeks, and the lines 
of pain smoothed themselves out of her white 
forehead. Then she got up and went into 
her chamber. 

“ Mamma,” she said, blushing vividly, “ Mr. 
Carthorn has offered himself to me.” 

Mrs. Moray looked up with a sudden smile 
of pleasure and eager inquiry. Mr. Carthorn 
was a favorite of hers, and she really wished 
Ethel to marry him. 

“Well, dear?” 

“T don’t want to think anything about it, 
mamma,” the girl said, earnestly, seating her- 
self on a stool beside her mother. “I told 
him so, and he will be friends with me, and 
say no more about it now.” 

Mrs. Moray’s smiling face fell a little, but 
for a minute or so she said nothing, only 
folded the linen out carefully and laid it in 
piles by her side. 

“Aren’t you satisfied, mamma?” Ethel 
asked, after waiting a little. 

“Tf you don’t want to marry him, I would 
not for the world urge you, my dear,” her 
mother said, gently. “But I would be glad 
if you did like him.” 

Ethel leaned forward and put her arm 
around her mother who was kneeling on the 
floor. “Are you anxious to get rid of me, 
mamma?” she asked, in a tone of playful 
reproach. 

Mrs. Moray turned her face, and the two 
kissed each other, but no werd was spoken 
then. The mother went on with her work, 
and Ethel, her hand under her pretty chin, 
watched her absently and thought. 

The clothes were all put away in the 
drawers, the basket s¢t out in the entry for 


the servant to take, then Mrs. Moray came 
back and sat down in a large chair by one of 
the windows. Ethel rose slowly and drew 
her stool to her mother’s side, and sat leaning 
on the arm of her chair, and after a little 
while put her arm around her mother’s 
waist. 

“Did you refuse him positively, or promise 
to think of it?” her mother asked, then. 

“T didn’t promise anything, mamma, but 
he asked me to think of it,” Ethel replied. 
“TI don’t believe I shall ever want to marry 
him.” 

“You might, if you don’t like any one else 
better,” her mother said, gently, without 
looking at her. 

A swift red poured over Ethel’s face and 
neck. “Certainly not, mamma!” she said, 
hastily. 

Gentle as her tone was, Mrs. Moray’s 
question had not been carelessly put. Her 
face brightened with a smile at the answer. 
“Then it is not impossible that you may 
some day be willing to marry Mr. Carthorn,” 
she said. “It would be in every respect a 
good match for you. He has a good reputa- 
tion, fame and wealth. There is no haste. 
You can have time to decide; and I have not 
much doubt that you will marry him.” 

She stopped a moment, seemed to hesitate 
about saying something, finally said it: 

“In case anything should happen to me, 
you would then be provided for.” 

Ethel burst into tears, and buried her face 
in her mother’s shoulder. 

“ We must think of everything,” her mother 
said, tenderly, “and be prepared for every- 
thing. But what is possible is not always 
probable. Now, don’t cry, dear. Dry your 
eyes, and try to love Mr. Carthorn a little. 
I’m sure it need not be hard.” 

Mr. Carthorn knew where his help lay, and 
that evening he had a long interview with 
Mrs. Moray. But he was somewhat disap- 
pointed in the result. He had expected that 
Mrs. Moray would urge her daughter, but 
she would not, “I should be glad if it were 
so, and I always say a good word for you,” 
she said. “But I never did approve of urg- 
ing. Girls should make their choice freely.” 

They parted so, and never met again in 
life. The next morning Mrs. Moray was 
found dead in her bed. She had died with- 
out a struggle. Unannounced and silently 


- the dread visitor had come, and without a 


sign of pain or struggle the soul had passed 
away. Sooner than she expected Ethel was 
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in need of a protector. She had no relatives, 
no home, no way of supporting herself, and 
the little portion her mother left her was not 
enough for her needs. 

In this trouble Mr. Carthorn surrounded 
Ethel like a providence. He had relatives, 
one in particular whom he made useful, a 
cousin. A very useful cousin she proved to 
be, this Mrs. Ayling. She-was a brisk young 
widow, cheerful, bold, and kindly when she 
chose. She took charge of everything. She 
was mistress of the house, and Ethel was 
their guest, she said. They took all trouble 
of pecuniary affairs off the girl’s hands. The 
rent, the furniture, the servants they would 
see to all, and that was to be her home just 
the same as before, only she was to have no 
care. They took charge of the funeral, and 
did everything beautifully, so beautifully, 
indeed, they were too delicate to tell Ethel 
that Max Rhyner sent the piles of white 
flowers that were used, or that he had begged 
to be permitted to see Ethel, if only for a 
moment. 

“She does not wish to see any one,” Mrs. 
Ayling said. “She is very much afilicted.” 

“But will you not tell her that I am here, 
and let her decide for herself?” he asked, 
trying to speak calm. 

“My cousin desired me not to intrude on 
her,” the lady replied. “And I would not 
wish to disregard his wish, as it must also be 
Miss Moray’s. I am sorry, sir.” 

“Ts your cousin Miss Moray’s guardian ?” 
asked Mr. Rhyner, losing patience. 

“O yes! Didn’t you know?” she replied, 
with the utmost simplicity. “They are 
engaged.” 

Max Rhyner said not a word more, but 
turned away in silence. 

In one of those first days that followed, 
Ethel made the widow’s lie true. She prom- 
ised to marry Mr. Carthorn. What could 
she do, homeless, friendless, helpless as she 
was? And he had been so kind to her, she 
almost thought she loved him, if she could 
love any one in the world, after losing ber 
mother. Besides, strongest argument of all, 
her mother had desired it. That would 
have been almost enough to make her marry 
one whom she was indifferent to, and she 
was not indifferent to him. 

“Tam so grateful to you for all your kind- 
ness to me,” she sobbed. “I wish I could feel 
just as you wish me to. Perhaps I shall 
some day. I will do the best I can.” 


So when Mrs, Moray had been dead a 
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week, Max Rhyner, one day, saw poor little 
lily-pale Ethel in her black robes come down 
the steps, leaning on Mr. Carthorn’s arm, get 
into a carriage and drive away. In an hour 
they came back, and the gentleman tenderly 
assisted his companion up the steps, putting 
his arm around her as she went in the door. 
There could be no doubt of it. Mrs. Ayling’s 
lie seemed a truth. 

The next week the house was closed for 
the hot months, and the family went into the 
country. 

Max Rhyner never left the city. He wanted 
the noise, and the toil, and the excitement. 
He played night and day, and when he was 
not seated at the organ he was walking, 
walking incessantly. 

His friends scarcely knew him, so thin and 
haggard had he grown, and he did not seem 
to know them at all. He passed them with- 
out notice. 

September came again, and with it con- 
certs; among the first, a grand concert which 
people came to town the earlier in order to 
hear. For a distinguished foreign singer was 
to give one night only, before departing 
from our shores for her Italian home. She 
was an old friend of Rhyner’s, and he was to 
play for her. 

The hall was crowded and brilliant, and in 
the very seats which they had occupied on 
the evening of the concert in May, sat Ethel 
and Mr. Carthorn. She had not wished to 
go, but he persuaded her. The change would 
do her good, he said, and she ought not to 
refuse anything that was likely to benefit her 
health, which had been very delicate all 
summer. She was pale and drooping, with a 
listless, pathetic look about her that some- 
times frightened him. 

So Ethel went, but she was ill at ease, and 
conscious, moreover, of a feeling very like 
irritation, which she had never known in the 
happy times when she had had her mother. 
Then all was freedom and confidence ; now she 
felt too much taken care of and circumscribed. 
The influence of these two shut her in, and 
governed her every wish. She was ham- 
pered by them at every step. And yet, it 
was all done with such an air of fondness and 
consideration for her good that it seemed un- 
grateful to resist. 

She sat there silent, and watched the s 
while Mrs. Ayling and Mr. Carthorn talk 
to each other across her, but let her alone. 
Somehow it gave her the feeling of being a 


prisoner between two guards, and powerless 
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to escape. But suddenly the impulse came 
over her to start up and cry out for help; for 
Max Rhyner came out and took his seat at 
the piano, and all her heart stirred and pro- 
tested at the sight of him. She had not seen 
him since May, and had scarcely thought of 
him consciously during all that summer. She 
had scarcely thought of any one or anything 
but her mother. Now the sight and thought 
of him filled her whole heart. She controlled 
herself immediately in appearance, but her 
whole soul was in a tremor. What made 
him so pale and thin? Had he been ill? 
Why did he not look at her? She was just 
before his eyes, and he must sometimes 
glance at her unless he tried not to. She 
never removed her gaze from him, and as she 
looked, while the concert went on unheard 
by her, her mind and heart were enlightened. 
All the girlish doubt and ignorance faded 
away, all that had been vague became clear 
to her. She was no longer a child, she was a 
woman, and she loved Max Rhyner, and had 
loved him all the time. With this knowledge 
came another, almost sure, tingling at the 
point of certainty; he had loved her, perhaps! 
What else meant those acts, looks and tones 
which now came trooping up in her memory ? 
What else meant the pains that had been 
taken to keep her away from him, and him 
away from her? O! the gladness and the 
terror of it. How should she know certainly ? 
Why would he not look up? Everything de- 
pended on this one evening, for she might 
not see him again, and on his looking at her. 

Wrapped in these thoughts and emotions 
she sat there and saw and heard only Max 
Rhyner. She did not know that her com- 
panions looked in her face almost rudely, and 
sought to divert her attention. She knew 
only that just before her, within a few feet of 
her, sat the man she loved, who she believed 
loved her, and that there were left but a few 
minutes in which to save themselves from 
utter separation. 

“My dear, are you not well?” whispered 
Mrs. Ayling. 

“Don’t disturb me!’ replied Ethel, quietly, 
without moving her eyes. She hardly knew 
who spoke, or what was said. 

The concert was over, and he had not 
looked! The gayly dressed crowd were ris- 
ing and rustling, chatting to each other. Mr. 
Carthorn and his sister were closing about 
her to carry her off, and Max Rhyner, with a 
bow to the singer, who preceded him, was 
going away from the platform, when suddenly 


a noise arose, there was confusion and a 
hurried questioning. In the first outbreak 
Ethel cried out. No one knew that it was a 
cry to Max Rhyner not to leave her. But he 
turned and saw her looking at him, stretch- 
ing out her hands to him. 

There was fire somewhere in the hall, they 
said, and all was terror and confusion. 

“Cling to me, Ethel!” Mr. Carthorn said, 
sternly. “We will go out over the stage.” 

But she broke from him and ran, and upon 
the stage some one ran toward her, and half 
lifted her up the steps, and held and drew 
her away. 

Mr. Carthorn was close behind, scarcely 
aware that his cousin clung screaming to his 
arm. And in the outer crowded corridor 
the two met. Max Rhyner’s arm was round 
Ethel, holding her, close, and as they slowly 
made their way in the crowd, their faces 
were turned and looking at each other, with 
no hint of danger or fear in them, nothing 
but a half-dreaming incredulous delight. 
They had each other, sure without words, 
and the peril only brought them closer to- 
gether. Let what would happen, they were 
united. 

The corridor they were in was not the 
public one, but a private way for performers, 
and at a turn in it they came to a steep and 
narrow staircase. The press was terrible, 
the place half in darkness, and one pushed 
another away. To add to the danger and 
distress, they here first detected smoke, and 
though they were near the outside, it seemed 
possible that their retreat might be cut off. 
At the head of this stairway Carthorn came 
directly behind Ethel and Max Rhyner. It 
was impossible to get himself between them, 
but he thrust his arm in and grasped Ethel’s 
hand away from the clasp which held it. 
She turned her head, and at the sight of his 
face, for the first time cried out in terror. 
It was a wicked face, full of rage and threat- 
ening. He neither believed in nor cared for 
the danger from the fire, and even if there 
were fire, he would have plunged into the 
midst of it for the sake of tearing Ethel Moray 
out of Max Rhyner’s arms. 

“Leave her hand! Take your arm away 
from her! She is my betrothed wife.” 

He could not get room to push himself be- 
tween them, but as he spoke, he gave Rhyner 
a violent thrust. The other said nothing, 
but giving one look behind that said he 
would remember the insult, held closer Ethel, 
who clung to him. Carthorn was beside 
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himself with fury. He must and would sep- 
arate them, and the only way to do so was to 
get in front of them. One less furious and 
desperate would not have dreamed of mak- 
ing such an attempt in such a place, but 
Carthorn, when enraged, stopped for nothing. 
He was next the railing, and by that he 
strove to make his way, bracing himself 
against it, and pushing with his full strength 
on Rhyner’s shoulder. Where no space had 
been, his fierce strength made a few inches. 
He wedged his knee into it, and pushed 
again. There was a cry the whole length 
of the crowded way, the railing cracked, gave 
way, and Carthorn plunged headlong down- 
ward, with a score or more falling on him. 

How it was they knew not, but Ethel and 
her protector got out in safety. They stood 
dazed and breathless on the sidewalk, Rhyner 
still holding Ethel’s hand, and watched the 
others come out. First, the crowd that were 
safe, then, fear of the fire over, others bring- 
ing the injured ones, and some, lame and 
bruised, limping out by themselves. Then 
came the face they looked for, yet shrank 
from seeing, and by it was Mrs. Ayling 
screaming over the dead body of her brother. 
Carthorn’s neck had been broken in the fall. 

Death covers all, and the horror of his 
punishment might well win forgetfulness for 
this man’s sin. 

Max Rhyner had a sister, and he sent her 
to take care of Ethel in this new calamity. 
The engagement with Mr. Carthorn had 
been acknowledged, and something must be 
yielded to the speeeh of people. The rivalry, 
almost acknowledged as enmity, of the two 
organists was also well known. 

“T will not go to the funeral,” Max Rhyner 
said, to his sister. “It would only give peo- 
ple a chance to stare and make remarks. I 
am shocked and sorry, but I do not love him 
yet. Therefore I shall stay at home. Be- 
sides, I cannot see Ethel as I would, and so I 
would rather not see her at all just now. 
Give her these flowers; they are for her 
alone; but give the others for him. And, 
Elise, watch over her for me.” 
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But that very evening at twilight, when 
Ethel came to her window, with one of his 
roses in her bosom, and looked with tear- 
pale face down upon him, all his prudent 
plans melted away. In five minutes he was 
across the street ringing the door-belli, and in 
five minutes more Ethel stood in the parlor 
door to greet him. 

He went towards her with swift steps, drew 
her in and closed the door after them. 

“Can I believe it?” he asked, passionately. 

She answered his question indirectly: “I 
am glad you came. I was lonely and gloomy, 
and I have been so all summer.” 

She looked at him with tears in her tender 
eyes. 

He left her side one instant, as if the hap- 
piness or the uncertainty were too much to 
bear, and walked up and down the room in 
uncontrollable agitation, her soft eyes fol- 
lowing him. He caught their look, and went 
to her again. “I defy the world to stand be- 
tween us, or to take you away from me! 
You are mine!” 

Max Rhyner did not go to the funeral, but 
he sat with half-drawn curtains and watched 
the people gather, and when they came out 
again with his rival, now dead and powerless, 
to carry him to his fast home, his heart 
melted with pity. He seated himself at the 
organ, and as the casket was being brought 
down the steps, the solemn strains of the 
Dead March in Saul came floating across the 
streets. 

More forgiving and tender was that tribu- 
tary strain than the musician’s presence or 
any show of sorrow from him could have 
been. It melted the assistants to tears which 
they had not shed at sight of the lifeless 
face, or at sound of the warning or sacred 
word. 

“That I should ever have thought you 
bitter, Max!” Ethel exclaimed, as they sat 
together that night. “Never, I think, was 
any one else so sweet.” 

“Never was any one else so sweet!” he 
echoed, with a smile. 
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PARTED. 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


“Those whom God hath joined together let not man asunder part,” 
Said the priest, their hands uniting, who had long been one in heart. 
Even so, yet, in the temple, were two severed souls, that day, 

Who had felt God’s joining hands by man put wickedly away. 
Spirits parted by a distance that the eye can oversweep, 

Utterly as are the planets by the gulfs thought cannot leap; 

Whom no chance of good or evil that can evermore befall, 

Opened graves or shifted fortunes can remove towards hope at all! 
Lovely was the marriage pageant—Valor there with Beauty wed; 
But my eye would ever wander to the two whose hupes were dead. 
O ye happy wedded lovers! what is all your passion’s height, 
Though ye walk on endless shores by awful oceans of delight, 

To that God—obedient—chaos of suspended hope that rolls, 

Sways and tosses in checked tumult ’twixt those separated souls? 
Souls all marked with one another, which can hardly think a thought 
That has not from dear communion something of its color caught, 
Where the rapture and the passion of the far-retreated years, 
Pulsate in life’s stony strata, all unfossilized by tears! 

In the crowd they pass each other with a courteous “ By your eve? 
As the Spartan held the censer with the live coal in his sleeve. 

But they call on one another neath the altar of the Lord, 

How long? and the very heavens only echo with the word! 


I have thought upon the slave under yoke and goad and lash 

Who hears the angels sing from where the devils how! and gnash, 

I have thought upon the nun torn out of a fond lover's arms, 

Walled up in the cruel cloister with the stone to clasp her charms, 

I have thought upon the friend who finds that death is in the cup 

Which his dearest brother filled him, and, heart-broken, drinks it up, 

But I never founu a change, discord, heart-break like te this, 

That embittered all of her life and enfeebled all of his! 

Well, she wears a silken robe, and keeps her state as lady should, 

And her footprints down the rose path are not reddened with her blood. 

She will sing you tender ballads of old faith and constancy, 

Nor stop midway in her singing at the touch of memory. 

She has yielded, she, conquered, found the law witlrin the law, 

Heaven can still restore our fortunes, howsoever man may flaw. 

But O never, till the rising of the resurrection day, 

Shall the mark of ancient sorrows from her spirit pass away. 

Come and stand before this altar, now the bridal train is gone, 

Priest ye need none for these nuptials, God is leaning from his throne, 

He shall hear, and he shall witness and confirm the solemn vow, 
“We were fashioned for each other, as it has been, it is now, 

As it was, it ever shall be! we shall meet nor part again 

In the trysting-place of spirits, on some dim Elysian plain, 

We shall meet, we shall remember, and to God upraise, 

From our soothed and happy heart-depths, the last ecstasy of praise.” 
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A LITTLE UNPLEASANTNESS: 


TRADING IN OCEANICA,. 


BY MILLER 


STROLLING along Circular Quay in Sydney, 
New South Wales, one afternoon, looking at 
the shipping, and blowing away the weary 
hours in a cloud of smoke from a much-loved 
old clay pipe, my attention was attracted by 
a schooner of one hundred and thirty tons 
burthen, lying at anchor off in the stream, 
There was nothing wonderful about her, 
either for build or rig; she was merely a 
handsome schooner; but the extreme neat- 
ness of everything on board, from rail to truck, 
was eminently gratifying to the eye of a sea- 
man. I was sitting on an old spar, landed on 


the quay from some vessel, with my back 
against a mooring-post, when a man passed 
me, and, stopping on the edge of the quay, 
hailed the schooner: 

“Adventure ahoy ?” 

“Ay, ay,” was immediately responded ; then 


aman appeared in the waist, looking to- 
wards the shore. He waved his hand to the 
person who had hailed, and disappeared ; and 
in a few minutes a small boat containing 
two men pulled around the schooner’s bow, 
from the further side, and headed for the 
boat-landing near where I sat. 

As the boat approached, the stranger on 
the wharf stepped down from the sill, on 
which he had been standing, and moved to- 
wards the steps that led down to the plat- 
form; and much was I surprised to recog- 
nize in the schooner’s captain (for such he 
was), an old friend of mine on the gold-fields 
of Australia, named Graham. 

“Halloo! Graham,” said I; “ how are you, 
old fellow? What are you doing here in 
Sydney ?” 

“ Murray, by thunder!” exclaimed Graham; 
“what, in the name of mischief, are you doing 
here?” at the same time extending his hand 
and giving me a warm grip. “Come off 
aboard the schooner, that one off there, the 
Adventure; I’m trading with her, have been 
on two trips, and am going out to-morrow or 
next day on another. Come off, we'll have a 
yarn; what have you been doing with your- 
self, anyway ?” 


Having nothing else to do, and as Graham 
was a good fellow, and had been a good mate 
on the diggings, I accepted his invitation, and 
was soon introduced to his mate, and went 
into the schooner’s cabin. The latter was 
not large, of course, but numerous muskets, 
three very heavy doubled-barrelled shot-guns, 
a dozen cutlasses and half a dozen revolvers, 
evidently all carefully looked after and highly 
polished, were disposed in racks or arranged 
on the walls of the cabin, or around the 
mainmast, which came down through the 
fore part of it. 

“Halloo! what sort of a hooker have you 
got here, Graham ?” said I, in some surprise; 
“do you go ‘trading’ on such capital as 
that?” pointing to the muskets and cutlasses. 

“Why,” answered Graham, laughing, “I 
told you I was trading; and we have to carry 
all that stuff for safety. But that isn’t all our 
armament, either. We've got a little brass 
cannon, a four-pounder, that we mount on 
the to’-gallant fo’-castle, in place of the cap- 
stan, unship the capstan and mount the gun; 
we aren’t to be sneezed at, I tell you.” 

“No, I shouldn’t think you were,” said I; 
“but where in the Old Harry do you trade 
to, that you have to carry all this fighting 
gear?” 

“ Where doI trade to! Why, where should 
I go to trade, except down among the islands? 
I'm going to make a cruise among the King’s 
Mills Group, this time. Shall touch at Tanna 
Island first, and get two or three Tannamen; 
they’re good fellows, and we have ’em for in- 
terpreters. I know lots of ’em; had four 
with us last time. Then, if I can pick upa 
cargo of sandal-wood or oil, cocoanut oil, I 
shall run across to China and sell it, and 
bring a cargo of tea and silk back to Sydney, 
on owner’s account.” 

“O ho! I understand; you’re going on a 
sandal-wooding trip. Why didn’t you say so 


at first? I thought you were going todoa . 


little bit of pirating, when I looked at your 
armory,” I answered, 
Graham laughed, and produced a square 


bottle and three glasses from a transom 
locker; and the mate (Moran) and myself 
joined him in drinking a glass of “ old Hol- 
land,” after which we adjourned to the deck. 

In conversation with Graham and the 
mate I discovered that “trade” not only 
meant the exchange of one kind of goods for 
another, but was also applied to the goods 
exchanged; and that the “ trade” taken out 
to exchange for sandal-wood and cocoanut 
oil consisted principally of gaudy calico, bril- 
liantly-colored glass beads, tobacco, rum and 
cutlery, the last being the very meanest and 
cheapest it was possible to procure, made to 
order, in fact, and the other articles but little 
better. This wretched “trade” was traded 
for the wood or oil, and exorbitant prices 
demanded and obtained. 

I had heard of “sandal-wooders” being 
taken by the islanders on more than one oc- 
casion, and knew that the King’s Mills na- 
tives were ferocious cannibals; so when Gra- 
ham, at supper-time, broached the subject of 
my accompanying him on his trip, I replied: 

“Well, Graham, I don’t know but what I’ll 
go; I should like to see something of those 
Pacific Islands; but don’t the natives there 
eat up everybody they can get their hands 
on?” 

“Well, what if they do?” said Graham. 
“ Let ’em eat, we needn’t care a curse as long 
as they don’t eat us; and we'll take the best 
care of that. You see our fixin’s here (point- 
ing to the guns and pistols); them’s all for 
arguments to persuade the natives to let us 
alone. Come now, I want a second mate; 
will you go?” 

“T'll go, yes; but I wont go as second 
mate, for I’m not a schooner sailor. Give me 
yards and square sails, and I know what I’m 
doing; but these fore-and-aft sails I’m not 
used to. Ill go as supernumerary, if you 
like.” 

“No you wont go as supernumerary or 
any other ary, not in this packet. We've got 
no real work to do till we get among the 
islands. I'll stand watch with you myself till 
you get used to schooner work, and you'll 
like it.” 

I agreed to go, and two days later we were 
bound away for Tanna Island, with a fine 
breeze and a pleasant sky. Nothing worth 
noting occurred until we reached the island. 
Here Graham found two of his interpreters 
of the previous trip, and took them on board; 
and another native, a chief of some kind or 
other among a tribe on one of the King’s 
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Mills Group, also got a passage down to his 
native island with us. This chief or patri- 
arch, or whatever he was, was well known to 
Graham, who had purthased sandal-wood of 
him on his previous trip; and we were all 
particularly careful not to annoy him on the 
passage down from Tanna, as he gave us to 
understand that he had as much sandal-wood 
as would load the schooner, and we wanted 
it, of course. 

Captain Graham knew the character of the 
natives, and told us that probably the old 
chief had not more than a few boat loads, at 
most, which he magnified much to make him- 
self of consequence among us; and this 
proved to be the case. He had four boat 
loads, each boat carrying about half a ton; 
and that we bought for two or three knives 
and about six yards of calico, with a pound of 
tobacco and a handful of beads thrown in, 

When we arrived at the island, we put 
old Daisy (as the sailors called the native) on 
shore at once, he promising to have the wood 
down to the beach in the morning; and we 
then stood off with the schooner till daylight 
should come. Pistols and cutlasses had been 
distributed among the crew, as soon as we 
sighted the land; and Graham and I spent 
the evening in carefully examining and load- 
ing the muskets and shot-guns, the latter 
being heavily charged with buckshot. 

With the first streaks of daylight we stood 
in for the land, and brought the schooner to 
the wind about two miles off. The boat, 
built something after the style of a whale- 
boat, but shorter and wider, was got ready; 
the “ trade” being stowed away in the bow 
and under the stern sheets. Each man had 
a revolver stuck in his belt; two cutlasses 
and one of the shot guns were laid down in 
the stern, and the largest of the double bar- 
rels was stood upin the bow. A keg of water 
and some biscuits and beef completed our 
outfit, and soon after sunrise we pulled away 
for the shore, Captain Graham standing at 
the steering-oar, and four of us rowing, I 
pulling the bow-oar. 

We had not pulled more than half way 
to the island from the schooner when a num- 
ber of natives appeared on the flat white 
beach of a little cove, for which Captain 
Graham headed the boat; and as we neared 
the shore the natives made signs to us where 
to land. When within about two hundred 
yards of the beach, the skipper quietly re- 
marked, half to himself and half to the 
natives: 
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“No you don’t, not if I know anything 
about it.” And just as quietly he gave the 
orders to us, “ Hold water, your port oars, 
pull round, starboard,” at the same time 
sweeping the boat round with the long 
steering-oar, till her head lay to seaward. 

I was somewhat surprised at this move- 
ment, for we could see several pretty good 
piles of what I was assured was sandal-wood, 
near the beach. 

“ What's the matter?” I asked; “aint you 
going to land and get the sandal-wood ?” 

“Land be d—d! no,” was the answer; “ but 
we'll get the wood, never fear. Don’t you 
see how shoal the water is here? Well, we 
should have to beach the boat, which isn’t 
gospel in this trade, no how, unless you are 
inclined to be made soup of. These black 
imps have picked the place out a purpose, 
most likely; but they'll bring this wood to 
the place I pick out, see if they don’t.” 

As we pulled out of the cove and along 
shore, the natives screamed and made mo- 
tions for us to return, holding up pieces of 
the wood, to show that they were ready and 
willing to trade; but Graham took no notice 
of them. We kept on until we found a spot 
where the water was several fathoms deep 
close in to the shore, which suited Graham’s 
ideas exactly. The steward, who had pulled 
the stroke-oar, now took the skipper’s place 
at the steering-oar; the two seamen moved 
to the two after oars, to make as much room 
forward as possible; and Captain Graham 
took his station at the bow. 

“Now, Murray,” said he to me, “ fleet aft 
onto the next thwart, turn round, take that 
half-grown cannon (the big double-barrelled 
shot-gun), and stand by to blow the first 
darkey that shows mischief clean to the devil ; 
keep both barrels full-cocked, and don’t take 
your fingers off the triggers for anybody or 
anything, but be kind o’ careful, and don’t 
shoot me. Pull in, boys, keep her sterning 
fair out to sea, steward, and be sure you don’t 
let her swing broadside on to the beach.” 

In a few moments the boat’s stern touched 
the rocks, and the skipper continued, “ Lay 
on your oars, men, and stand by to stern off 
at once; Murray, keep your weather eye 
lifting now, and if there is any ugly-lookin’ 
move made by the darkeys, let rip into’em at 
once; there’s no law here, you know, we’ve 
got to take care of ourselves.” 

“Do you always have to be as cautious as 
this?” I inquired. 

“ Well, yes; at any rate, I always am just 
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as cautious. There have been trading-ves- 
sels taken by the natives among these islands 
more than once, and I don’t mean that they 
shall have our hooker, not through any fault 
of mine, anyway.” 

The natives soon made their appearance 
at our landing-place, but brought no wood; 
they were urgent that we should return to 
the shoal water of the cove, offering to bring 
the wood out to the boat if we would do so. 
But our Tannaman gave them to understand 
plainly that if they wanted to trade they must 
bring their sandal-wood down to where the 
boat now lay, and nowhere else. 

At this they seemed displeased, and threat- 
ened not to trade with us at all; but the in- 
terpreter was not to be “ bluffed” by them. 
Holding up a piece of calico printed in the 
most glaring colors—jet-black, scarlet, green, 
blue and yellow, in stripes six inches wide, 
looking like a rainbow gone mad—he told 
them, in their own lingo: 

“All right; you keep your wood, and we'll 
keep this splendid ‘ tappa.’ ” 

The sight of the gorgeous calico was too 
much for the natives (no wonder; one look at 
it was enough to upget almost anybody), and 
very soon the sandal-wood began to arrive at 
the boat. 

Now the trade commenced. Old Daisy on 
the shore, and our Tannaman in the boat, 
kept up an unearthly jabbering, each depre- 
ciating the other’s wares and praising up his 
own, after the manner of more civilized na- 
tions; and Captain Graham excited the cov- 
etousness of the blacks by holding up the 
marvellous calico, brandishing the huge cast- 
iron knives, or letting a handful of colored 
glass beads, as big as marbles, ran from his 
hand into a tin pan. But a dozen times, 
while the trade was progressing, he drew my 
attention to my own particular duty, by 
saying: 

“Mind what you’ve got hold of, Murray; 
we're depending an almighty lot on you.” 

So I did “ mind what I had hold of,” though 
Icould not detect any arms among the na- 
tives except their clubs. 

At last we had received as much of the 
wood as our boat could carry, and Graham 
invited old Daisy to go off with us to the 
schooner, promising him a glass of whiskey. 
To any one who has ever been among these 
islands, it is needless to say that old Daisy 
accepted the invitation, and soon stowed 
himself away on the top of the sandal-wood. 
As all was now ready for our return to the 
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schooner, I laid the gun down to take my 
oar; but before I could touch the latter, 
Graham spoke to me in a way to make me 
pick up the gun again, pretty quick: 

“Look out, Murray! d—nation, man, keep 
your gun and your place till we're clear of the 
shore; do you want these black devils to 
knock out all our, brains? Stern, the after 
oars, stern off into deep waters; ddn’t lay her 
round yet, steward, wait till we’re a good 
ship’s length clear.” 

But the natives showed no inclination to 
profit by my thoughtlessness, and we were 
soon all down to the oars, and an hour later 
were safely on board the schooner, and the 
valuable wood in her hold. 

On the way off Graham told me that the 
natives knew well the difference between the 
destructiveness of a pistol-ball and a heavy 
charge of buckshot; and that, well-armed 
with revolvers as we all were, the big shot- 
gun probably had more influence in keeping 
them quiet than all our other arms put to- 
gether. He told several yarns, some of them 
pretty tough ones, about the natives and 
their doings, and spoke of old Daisy’s wife (or 
one of his wives), whom ke had seen on the 
Adventure’s last trip, as an immensely fat 
woman. 

Directing the interpreter to inquire of old 
Daisy regarding the welfare of his obese 
spouse, that worthy coolly replied that she 
had gone; voluntarily adding, by way of ex- 
planation, that she had got so fat as to be 
unfit for work, “so he clubbed her and ate 
her up!” This was a new plan of utilizing a 
wife to me, and I vowed that old Daisy should 
not have one of our four glass tumblers to 
drink his whiskey out of, for ’d never drink 
after him; but Graham and the other men 
had a good laugh at the circumstance. But 
I made old Daisy drink his grog out of a tin 
dipper. 

It was too late when we got on board to go 
for another boat load that day, but next 
morning we went again, carrying old Daisy 
with us. We remained about this island for 
a week, and then, having secured all the 
sandal-wood to be obtained there, we left for 
a new field. 

Three months of very successful trading 
filled our hold two-thirds full of sandal-wood ; 
and we had secured nearly thirty barrels of 
oil, besides. All the trading was conducted 
with the same caution as at first displayed; I 
constantly holding the big gun, ready for an 
instant discharge, whenever the trading was 
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going on, though no signs of treachery were 
ever detected. Graham was beginning to 
talk of starting for a run across to China in a 
week or two, when one morning a circum- 
stance occurred which sent us into Hobart- 
town, in Tasmania, instead of Foo-Choo-Foo, 
in China. 

We were uear one of the largest and least 
known islands of the group, the evening pre- 
vious to the occurrence which so altered our 
destination, and Graham remarked at sup- 
per that he “expected to get a good lot of 
wood here, for he didn’t know of any trader 
having called at this island since the ‘ Spec’ 
was lost.” 

“Wasn’t it somewhere here she was 
taken ?” asked the mate. 

“Yes,” answered the skipper; “there’s 
nothing certain known of how she was lost; 
none of her crew ever got back to tell the 
story. But the natives on this island had 
lots of her trade among ’em, and much of her 
gear and sails; the Victoria (a gunboat) 
found ’em when she came down this way 
looking for the missing missionary barque 
that was wrecked about that time. I knew 
the Spec’s skipper well, and he was a good 
Sailor, too; but I always told him he was too 
careless when he was trading; and I think 
the natives took the boat first, and then at- 
tacked the sloop, or else boarded her in the 
night with canoes, and killed all hands; they 
told the map-o’-war they didn’t, though; 
said the sloop drifted on a coral reef in a 
calm, when there was a big sea on, and all 
got drowned. But they lied, of course they 
lied !” 

“ Well,” replied Moran, “they wont board 
us in the night with canoes; if they do, there 
will be a confounded row, that’s all. Keepa 
good lookout in your watch, Murray, and 
don’t be afraid to rouse all hands if you see 
or hear anything you don’t like. We'll look 
out for our hides, for we've got too good a 
voyage aboard to get used up now.” 

“Light O!” sung out one of the watch on 
deck, at this moment; and the little cabin 
was soon deserted. The schooner was slowly 
head-reaching under short sail, and had got 
far enough past a point of land to open out 
the shore beyond, which had been hidden 
from view as we approached the island in the 
afternoon. A large fire was burning on or 
near the beach, but we were too far off to see 
who was near it or what they were doing. 
The mate suggested that it might be a signal 
for us, but Captain Graham thought such 
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was not the case; had it been intended for 
us, it would have been kindled on the other 
side of the point, for which we were heading 
at sunset, the schooner’s course being always 
changed after dark when we were near the 
islands, to guard against any possible attack 
from the shore. 

“Well,” said the skipper, “ we shall find 
out to-morrow if it means anything; just 
keep your wits about you to-night. Let the 
schooner crawl off as she’s going now till 
eight bells (midnight), and then ware her. 
Call me at four o’clock, and rouse everybody 
if you’ve the least cause, or think you have.” 
And with these instructions he went below. 

I had the first watch, and the mate soon 
followed the skipper’s example (he having to 
turn out at midnight to relieve me), and I 
was left alone, so far as they were concerned, 
though two seamen were walking in the 
waist, and the interpreter was looking over 
the rail in the direction of the island. The 
night was very still and the sea smooth, the 
schooner forging ahead not more than two 
knots; but there was probably a current 
there, as the vessel had got past another point 
and shut in the fire before the bell was struck 
for ten o’clock. By eleven it was a dead calm, 
and the sails hung motionless, save for the 
occasional flapping caused by the slight roll 
of the schooner. The helmsman had made 
the wheel fast by twisting the tiller-ropes to- 
gether with a belaying-pin, and was seated on 
a bucket which he had turned bottom-up on 
the deck. [We didn’t pretend to keep man- 
o’-war-discipline in that craft.] I was lean- 
ing against the rail, talking to him, when he 
suddenly stopped in the middle of a sentence, 
and asked, “ Did you hear anything off there, 
sir?” at the same time pointing to the head- 
land we had passed shortly before. 

“No,” said I; “did you?” 

“Yes sir; I heard a crash like a tree break- 
ing off, and then I thought I heard a yell,” 
said the seaman. 

“It’s strange I didn’t hear it,” I said; 
“twas imagination, Tom.” 

“No imagination there, sir; I heard noises, 
dead sure,” said Tom. 

“ Well,” I answered, “ the noises wont hurt 
us, at any rate; we'll keep a good lookout till 
morning. I don’t think the schooner has 
been seen from the land yet.” 

“Wont you rouse up the captain and mate, 
Mr. Murray?” continued Tom. “I would, 
sir. I don’t pretend to tell you your duty, 
sir, but I’ve seen more of these islanders than 
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you have, and you can’t be too careful how 
you work round ’em. And this is one of the 
worst islands anywhere round, so they say.” 

I did not place implicit credence in all 
“ they ” said, but I knew that old Tom was a 
cool, trusty seaman, and that he had made a 
number of trading voyages previous to this 
one; so I replied, “ Well, Tom, I don’t sup- 
pose it will do any harm; step below; and 
wake Mr. Moran; I'll see what he has to 
say.” 

In a few moments the mate appeared, and 
having heard my report, and questioned Tom, 
he called the seamen from the waist, and 
asked if they had heard any sounds. They 
had not; but the Tannaman had, and came 
aft to report the noises, as the seamen were 
going away forward. The mate asked him 
what he supposed the natives were doing on 
shore, but he could not say, unless they 
were either fighting among themselves, or 
were having a cannibal feast; but neither 
hypothesis would account for the noises. 
Moran did not go below again, and when my 
watch was up I rolled myself in a blanket 
and had a nap on deck—boots, revolver and 
all. We were no further disturbed, and Cap- 
tain Graham was not called till four o’clock, 
as he had directed. 

After listening to our story he coolly ob- 
served that he didn’t care how much the 
natives fought with and ate each other, and 
that I had done wrong in not calling him at 
once on hearing the seaman’s report; but 
that we would find out if there was anything 
up, as soon as it was light. As the schooner 
was becalmed, the boat was got ready to 
start at once, two shot-guns and three mus- 
kets being put in, and having snatched a cup 
of strong coffee and a bite of bread and beef, 
we pulled away for the point at about five 
o’clock, daylight already enabling us to see that 
besides our boat the schooner was the only 
object on that part of the Pacific. We pulled 
in near enough to the shore to see the faint 
line of white made by the ripple on the beach, 
and coasted along to the extremity of the 
point beyond which we had seen the light, 
without discovering any signs of the natives. 
But as we rounded the point, Graham, who 
was standing in the stern a‘ the steering-oar, 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“Avast pulling; what the devil is that? 
By the Eternal! they have got a wreck there. 
Here’s the devil to pay, men; pull ahead, 
and let’s get out of this sight—if they haven’t 
seen us already—pull ahead.” 
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The object which had caused the captain’s 
exclamation was a brig, apparently close in 
shore, and half concealed from our view by 
the trees on a low projection of land; and as 
we shot the boat ahead in obedience to Gra- 
ham’s orders, a few strokes sufficed to shut 
her in behind the point nearest her, as we 
were still following the shore line, and, hav- 
ing rounded the tongue of land which con- 
cealed the schooner from the natives, were 
pulling down the other side of it into a small 
bay, or rather a large cove. 

We kept about a pistol-shot from the shore 
until we arrived at the low point on the op- 
posite side of which we supposed the brig 
was ashore, without seeing any of the sav- 
ages. Near the extreme end was a wide 
white beach which extended right up to the 
trees and bushes, the latter not being very 
thick at this point. 

Graham gave up the steering-oar to the 
steward, loosened his knife in his sheath, 
took one of the double-barrels in his hand, 
and directing me to stand by with the big 
shot-gun, as usual when trading, ordered the 
steward to lay the boat’s nose on the beach. 
As soon as she took the ground he stepped 
out into the shoal water, told us to lay on our 
oars as close in as we could and not touch 
the bottom, and moved cautiously towards 
the trees, with his gun ready for instant use. 

We waited anxiously for a few moments 
after he disappeared among the bushes, and 
I raised the gun to my shoulder as I sawa 
sudden stir near where he had entered; but 
my alarm was groundless, for the movement 
was made by Graham himself. Casting his 
eyes behind him, to see the position of the 
boat, he laid down his gun, advanced on 
hands and knees to a bush, peered through it 
for a moment, and then beckoned to me to 
join him. Taking my trusty weapon with 
me, I was soon at his side. 

“Look there,” whispered Graham, opening 
the bush a little; “see what the black devils 
are at.” 

Looking where he directed, I did see. A 
large brig, whose wooden davits and black 
sails would have told she was a whaler, with- 
out the spare boats turned up on her skids, 
was ashore on a reef within two hundred 
yards of the shore, evidently hard and fast. 
She was careened from us, so that we could 
not see her deck; but the noise on board, an 
occasionally seen head, a whale-boat full of 
natives propelling themselves with paddles 
towards the vessel, and the crowd of savages, 


of both sexes and all ages, on the beach, 
spoke plainly of one of the terrible tragedies 
with which the history of these seas abounds, 
The remains of a large fire were still smoking 
and smouldering near the water’s edge; and 
doubtless it was the light of this we had seen 
the evening previous. 

“What's to be done, Graham?” I asked; 
“we couldn’t do anything with the brig if we 
had possession of her, for her back’s broken ; 
she’s hogged full three feet amidships.” 

“O, the brig’s done for; but what are they 
trying to do?” answered my companion. 
“There’s two fellows in the maintopmast 
crosstrees; you can see ’em once in a while 
past the foretopmast (the brig was so nearly 
bow to us that the mainmast was partially hid- 
den by the fore), and these black thieves don’t 
go aloft for nothing, aboard ship. We're safe 
enough here, for all the natives are round 
the wreck; just step down to the boat, and 
bring up the glass; you’ll find it in my jacket 
in the sternsheets.” 

I procured the glass (a small opera) and 
handed it to the captain, who looked ear- 
nestly through it at the brig for a few mo- 
ments, and then turning to me said, with 
more excitement in his tone than I had ever 
heard before: 

“ By the Eternal! Murray, there are white 
men there yet alive. Look into her cross- 
trees;” at the same time handing me the 
glass. 

The brig was not a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, and I soon satisfied myself that one of 
the two men aloft was a white man, and that 
he had some weapon; the second man ap- 
peared to be a native. Returning the glass, I 
told Graham what I had made out; and again 
he surveyed the wreck. Soon he spoke again: 

“My God! Murray, what can we do? 
There’s two or three of the natives going up 
the rigging, and one of ’em has got a cutting- 
in-spade; those men will be butchered right 
before our eyes. Ha! hold on a bit; that 
fellow in the crosstrees has got a hatchet; 
well done! hurrah! he’s cut the topmast rig- 
ging and let the whole lot of black devils 
rip down on deck together. By thunder! 
Murray, we can’t leave them chaps to fight it 
out alone; what say ?” 

“T am ready to go where you wish, Captain 
Graham,” said I. 

“All right,” he answered. “Bat I’m going 
further in their way, so that I can see her 
deck for a minute; I wont be gone long, nor 
go far; get into the boat you, and wait.” 
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I did as he directed, and told the boat’s 
crew, who were anxiously eager for informa- 
tion, what we had seen; which drew from 
old Tom the remark: 

“That’s the ‘imagination’ I heard last 
night, Mr. Murray.” 

In a few minutes Captain Graham returned, 
and informed us that there were fifty or 
sixty natives on board the brig, and that they 
were trying to cut down the mainmast, with 
axes probably belonging to the vessel; but 
that they did not know enough to cut the 
shrouds away first. Even while he spoke 
there was a great outcry, and then a crash 
and asplash. “It’s all over,” said Graham, 
quietly; “but I'll take a look once more.” 
He went up to our former lookout place, and 
almost immediately returned, seemingly much 
pleased. 

“Those chaps have weathered ’em again,” 
said he; “they have got across on the stays 
to the foremast, and are safe for a spell yet. 
But we must help ’em soon, if at all, for the 
foremast will be cut away now, certainly.” 

“Well, let’s bring up the schooner and 
practise on ’em with the gun,” said I. 

“That would do if we could manage it, 
which we can’t, in a dead calm,” replied 
Graham; “ we must tackle ’em with this boat 
and boat’s crew, or else leave ’em alone. 
What is the word, men, will you face it? 
There are lots of natives, and they have got 
two white men penned up aloft in the brig; 
there is only one boat in the water there, 
that I saw, and that’s a whale-boat, which 
these fellows can’t paddle so fast as we can 
pull with two oars. There are some canoes, 
but you know what kind of dug-outs these 
islanders have—they can’t trouble us much. 
Will you try to save those two men? yes or 
no?” 

“Yes,” was the unanimous response; and 
Graham at once made his arrangements for 
the attack. 

I was to remain in the bow with the two 
double-guns, my own revolver and a cutlass 
for my amusement. Graham himself took 
the steering oar; and the two seamen, the 
Tannaman and the steward were. to pull the 
oars. The muskets were in the stern, where 
Graham could put his hand on them at once, 
in case of need. 

“Now, Murray,” said the skipper, “don’t 
waste a shot. Make sure work when you 
fire. You know how to use arms, and now is 
the time to do it.” 

“Yes,” said I; “I know how to use all 
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these tools except the cheese-knife; I never 
used a cutlass in my life, and don’t know 
how.” 

“Well, if you get near enough to a native 
to reach him with the cutlass, all you have 
got to do is to take a good swing, and with all 
your might hit him with the edge of it—that’s 
all the cutlass-exercise I know, either. Now, 
men, settle to your oars, and pull gently to 
the point; and when I give you the word, lay 
back all you know. I hope to gain something 
by the surprise.” 

We rounded the point, and were in full 
view of the savages on the shore; but so in- 
tent were they on observing the proceedings 
on board the brig, that we arrived within two 
or three hundred yards of the vessel before 
our approach was noticed, and made known 
to those on her deck by yells and signals from 
the land. 

“ Now, men, give way—lay back, lay back,” 
shouted Graham; “ Murray, for God’s sake 
keep cool and steady now, and show the 
metal you’re made of; don’t waste a shot, 
whatever happens.” 

A frightful uproar instantly arose from the 
brig, but in the midst of it all we distinctly 
heard the cheers with which we were greeted 
by the two poor fellows who had been so hard 
pushed for their lives—cheers which were 
taken up by our boat’s crew, and returned 
with a will. 

We crossed the brig’s bow at about fifty 
yards distance, and for the first time I could 
tell with certainty what kind of a job we had 
undertaken. Fifty or more of the savages, 
armed with lances, harpoons and spades, 
were on the vessel’s deck—a decided hornet’s 
nest to get into. They would have soon 
finished us, had we been among them. A 
dozen of them, at least, had swarmed into the 
boat; and, as we came in sight of her, she 
pushed off, and came straight for us, some of 
her occupants paddling, and the rest bran- 
dishing weapons similar to those exhibited on 
the brig. 

“Now for it, Murray,” said Graham; “aim 
low—don’t hurry, don’t hurry—miake sure of 
your aim, and let ’em have it. Avast pulling . 
—hold the boat ;” and a moment later he con- 
tinued, “stern, boys, stern; we can stern 
faster than they can paddle ahead; take your 
time, Murray; but don’t miss!”’ 

I had raised the gun to my shoulder once, 
but I trembled—trembled at the thought of 
shedding human blood, though in a just 
cause—a case of absolute necessity. But I 
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remembered the two men in the crosstrees, 
whose lives depended on our success—and 
the probable fate of their shipmates; and 
when I glanced along the barrels again, my 
hand was as steady as it is while I write this 
narrative. 

We were about forty yards from the other 
boat, when I took a cool deliberate aim at the 
centre of the crowd of natives, and fired; and 
hardly had the first heavy charge of buck- 
shot done its work, before the second barrel 
was emptied with as good an aim as the first. 
I only waiting an instant for the puff of 
smoke to clear away, so as to “make sure 
work,” as Graham had urged. 

The howls of rage and defiance from the 
brig and the shore were insufficient to drown 
the shrieks of terror and mortal anguish that 
arose from the crowded whale-boat. One 
crimson object sprang into the air and disap- 
peared with a splash, beneath the waters of 
the little bay; a tall native in the bow, armed 
with a boat-spade, brandished his weapon for 
a moment after I fired the second barrel— 
then dropped it, swung his hands out wildly 
as though seeking some support, and fell back- 
wards over the gunwale of the boat; and one 
—and then a second, dropped down in her 
bottom,"While several of the survivors were 
vainly striving to stop the blood that gushed 
freely from their wounds. Sixteen buck-shot, 
“eighty to the pound,” in each barrel, at forty 
yards—just far enough to scatter—had told 
heavily on their unprotected bodies. Two or 
three of them were frantically paddling for 
the brig, as I picked up the second shot-gun 
and cocked it. 

“Tfold on, Murray; hold on—don’t fire 
that one—load up—load up, and let ’em have 
it;” sung out the skipper; “we must keep 
our arms ready, and work coolly. Shove a 
dozen buckshot into this musket (handing 
one of them to the man next him, who passed 
it to me) on top of the ball, and let fly into 
the boat again before she reaches the brig. 
Quick’s your play, mate, quick’s your play! 
Never mind any wad, let her rip, let her rip!” 

“Let her rip” I did, merely stopping to 
drop a number, how many I have no idea, of 
the buckshot into the gun. I heard a roar 
and felt a jar, and then I picked myself out 
of the boat’s bottom, having been kicked 
backwards over the bow thwart by the re- 
coil of the overloaded musket. Looking to- 
wards the other boat, I saw that she was 
deserted, one wounded wretch alone being 
visible, lying half over her side. One or 


more of them had fallen from the last fire, 
and the terrified survivors had taken to the 
water. 

I commenced to reload the big shot-gun, 
and was ramming down the wads on the 
powder, Graham at the same time loading up 
the discharged musket again; having car- 
tridges for his gun, while I had but loose 
powder and shot, he had finished loading, 
and was putting on the cap, when he sudden- 
ly stopped a moment, looking towards the 
shore, and said: 

“Look here, Murray; I must kill that fel- 
low—our only chance is to get the natives 
gallied (frightened); I hate to do it, but I 
must.” 

Looking in the direction indicated, I saw a 
native swimming rapidly for the shore, the 
rest having probably reached the brig. Be- 
fore I could look around or speak, I heard a 
report, and simultaneously with the sound I 
saw the fugitive’s head droop beneath the 
surface, and his hands thrash about for a few 
moments, and then the water was suddenly 
and violently agitated, and sharp backfins 
seen two or three times above the waves, 
evidenced that the ocean cannibals—the 
sharks—were busy at their work. I looked 
at Graham. 

“Don’t blame me, Murray,” said he; and 
he was ghastly pale, though cool and deter- 
mined as ever; “don’t blame me. It looks 
like murder, but it had to be done. Our 
lives or theirs, there is no other alternative.” 

“T don’t blame you, Graham,” said I; “ but 
this is awful work. Those sharks—none of 
the savages can swim for us now, that’s 
certain; and—” 

“Boat ahoy!” came from the brig’s cross- 
trees; “look ashore, look ashore!” 

We looked ashore; and saw what was ‘not 
at all calculated to reassure us. The natives 
were launching no less than seven good-sized 
canoes, capable of carrying from fifteen to 
thirty men each. 

“Aha! here’s hot work for us yet,” said 
Graham ; “steward, load up that musket, load 
it carefully, and make sure the powder enters 
the tube; a miss-fire may cost us our lives. 
Are you loaded, Murray ?” 

“All ready,” said I. 

“Then stand fast all, keep the boat steady, 
and T’'ll try if a bullet will do anything for us. 
Look sharp ashore, Murray, and see if I hit.” 

And as he spoke, Graham levelled a mus- 
ket and fired. A native who was some dis- 
tance from the water’s edge sprang into the 
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air, but did not fall to the ground; he was 
evidently badly hurt, however, and staggered 
into the bushes, accompanied by the whole 
howling crowd. 

“That was a good shot,” I remarked, “and 
has done us good; see ’em hook it!” 

“Tt’s done us good and no mistake,” said 
the skipper; “ but I didn’t aim at that fellow! 
at all! I fired at the ones around the canoes. 
But it’s just as well. Load this gun, steward 
(handing it to him), and when you’re loaded, 
we'll give the brig’s crew a shot from the big 
swan-gun; that’s what'll tell if anything will. 
If we can drive ’em below, and I can keep 
those cursed canoes beached, we can get the 
men from the cross-trees easy enough. Let 
em have it now, Murray—right amongst that 
crowd near the stump of the mainmast.” 

Some twenty of the savages were clustered 
near the place indicated by Graham (as we 
afterwards discovered, around a wounded 
native, one of the boat's crew), and having 
directed the men to pull a few strokes till I 
was at the distance I desired, the old shot- 
gun again gave its double roar. 

The effect was all we could have wished. 
Three or four of the poor wretches fell, and 


others were wounded; but what delighted us 
was, that their companions, who up to this 
time had been on deck and along the rails, 
armed with the deadly whaling-gear, were so 
terrified at the slaughter occasioned by our 
fire, which they could not return, that they 


hastened to get out of sight. In twenty 
seconds not an unwounded man was to be 
seen. 

“Crosstrees ahoy!” hailed Captain Gra- 
ham; “now’s your chance. Slide down the 
jib-stay to the boom-end, and we'll come 
underneath and take you off. We'll cover 
you with our guns till you reach the jib-boom 
—now for it, bear a hand before the black 
devils are out again.” 

The imprisoned seamen needed no urging, 
and we pulled to within about thirty yards of 
the brig, ahead of her, so that we could shoot 
down any native who might attempt to get 
out on the bowsprit; but no such attempt 
was made, the savages were too thoroughly 
frightened. The sailors rode down the jib- 
stay to the boom, and shook the gasket free; 
we pulled up with the boat, and in less than 
twenty minutes from the time the savages on 
shore descried our approach—though it has 
taken me much longer to describe the affair— 
the two men were safe with their friends, for 
such we had surely proved ourselves. 
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One of the men was an Englishman, and 
he was unhurt; he brought with him the 
hatchet with which the natives had been 
kept at bay. The other was a Sandwich 
Island Kanaka, and he bore traces of rough 
usage; his cheek was badly cut, his left arm 
almost useless from a blow with a club, and 
his scalp laid open to the skull with a fright- 
ful wound, five or six inches in length. 

“Stow yourselves aft here in the stern 
sheets, men, out of the way,” said Graham; 
“lay back with a steady stroke, my boys, 
don’t wind yourselves, for we may have a 
race for it yet; though I guess they’ve got 
enough of it for one morning. Anyhow, 
their cussed old canoes are no match for us; 
these fellows don’t know how to make swift 
canoes; it’s a good job they don’t, too.” 

I had not felt any fear after I fired the first 
shot—there was no time to be frightened; 
but I did certainly feel relieved when we 
got so far away from the unlucky brig 
that Graham told me there was no use in 
keeping the gun in my hands any longer. 

We were not molested in any way on our 
return to the schooner, which we found 
about four miles off, working up under a light 
breeze. The astonishment on board as we 
came alongside may be imagined. They had 
heard nothing of the guns, and could not see 
the brig; and had supposed that we were 
driving a fine trade with the natives, as we 
did not return. Knowing Graham as they did, 
no uneasiness had been felt for our safety. 

The brig was a Hobarttown whaler, the 
Celia, Captain Frederic Johnson; she had on 
board about two hundred barrels of sperm 
oil, and had ran into the bay where we found 
her, to get fruit, anchoring at some distance 
from the shore. The natives had furnished 
them with fruit in abundance, and seemed so 
friendly, that the captain, against the advice 
of his mate and persuasion of Kanaka, had 
resolved to stop all night at hts anchorage. 

It was a fatal resolve; for while the men 
were at supper the savages made an attack 
in great numbers, and though the brig’s men 
fought desperately for their lives, and slew 
numbers of their assailants, they were over- 
powered and destroyed, with the exception of 
the two we had rescued. The Englishman 
was in the maintop hanging up bunches of 
bananas when the attack was made, and the 
Kanaka managed to fight his way to the rig- 
ging with a boat-hatchet, the handle of which 
was still stained crimson. He said he killed 
three men; and quite possibly he did. 
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After getting possession of the brig, the 
natives had paid out all her anchor-chain, 
letting the end (which was clenched around 
the mast where they could get at it) go out 
through the hawse-pipe, probably not know- 
ing how to heave it in or unshackle it. They 
had then towed the brig in upon the reef, at 
high water, and as the tide fell she broke her 
back. The men had been discovered at day- 
light, but the savages had not troubled them 
during the entire day; they were very busy, 
however, in plundering their prize, and took 
all the dead bodies on shore—probably to 
feast on. 

The wretched prisoners remained in the 
crosstrees a second night, suffering from 
thirst, but having plenty of fruit to eat, as 
the rigging was thickly hung with bananas, if 
they had had any appetite. 

Some time in the night, the natives being 
very thick on the deck, and frequently look- 
ing up at the crosstrees, which were plainly 
visible in the firelight from the shore, the 
Kanaha fancied they were meditating an 
attack; and managing, despite his wounds, 
to ascend to the royal yard, he cut it adrift 
and sent it down on deck with a crash that 
made the savages scatter. This noise it was 
which had been heard by old Tom and the 
Tannaman. 

The second morning after the capture, the 

" natives had attempted to reach them, five of 
the blacks coming up the topmast rigging, the 
leader bringing a cutting-in spade; but the 
Englishman had cut the rigging at the top, 
and let them down by the run, by which they 
believed the whole number were killed. The 
savages had then cut away the mast; the two 
men sticking to their position as long as they 
dared, and then riding down the topgallant 
head-stay to the foretop, and ascending to the 
fore-topmast crosstrees. The natives had 

-then commenced to cut away the foremast; 
and it was half cut through when the yells of 
the savages warned the seamen that some- 
thing unusual was taking place; they did not 
see us until we were close to the brig’s boat, 
being too intent watching the natives. Even 
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when they did see us they had but little hope 
that we should be able to defeat the crowds 
of blacks; but after seeing the deadly effect 
of the first fire, and the evident consternation 
it occasioned among the islanders, they began 
to gather hope; though they still feared that 
we might trust to a hand-to-hand encounter, 
when destruction would have been certain. 

My story is told; but I may as well say 
what became of the brig. We stood in for 
the wreck with the schooner, all the arms be- 
ing on deck, and the brass gun loaded with a 
round shot and a small bag of big nails. No 
signs of life greeted us as we approached her, 
the mate going ahead of us in the boat, care- 
fully sounding his way. We brought the 
schooner to the wind about three hundred 
yards from the brig; and having drawn out 
the nails, fired the shot at the wreck. It 
struck her about the covering board and 
passed through her galley, making a great 
crash; but no natives appeared. Two or 
three shots were fired at the woods without 
starting anything up, and we then hauled off 
shore till next morning, when we ran in 
again, and cannonaded the wreck till we were 
satisfied that the natives had left her, when 
we cautiously went on board. From what 
we saw we concluded that the savages must 
have cleared out soon after we had retreated 
with the boat; as we found seven dead bodies 
on her deck or below, and they would not 
have left them behind had they not left in a 
hurry. 

We merely put the bodies out of our way, 
and commenced taking out what oil we could. 
By sundown we had got one hundred and 
twenty barrels of it on board the Adventure, 
about all we could well get at, or well stow 
in the schooner. So we set the dismantled 
wreck on fire, and stood away to sea again. 
She burned brilliantly for about two hours, 
and then the light decreased, and finally went 
out in darkness. We returned to the British 
colonies instead of going to China; and the 
whole of the oil we brought in was divided 
among us, the Celia’s owners declining to 
claim any part of it. 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE DEATH OF BUSH. 


“Wuenr: is the nugget? Whatdid you do 
with it?” inquired Harry. 

“T buried it in the spot where I found it,” 
said Bush. “I didn’t dare to bring it here in 
open day. There are worthless fellows 
enough hereabouts that wouldn’t hesitate to 
take my life, for the sake of it.” 

“Bat you can’t help its being found out 
that you have it.” : 

*No more I can, but in an hour after it is 
known I start for Melbourne.” 

“ Will you go to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, my lad, we will both go to-morrow. 
It’s share and share alike; you know. Half 
the nugget is yours, and if anything happens 
to me the whole, and all the money I have in 
Melbourne.” 

“Thank you, Bush, but I’d rather you’d 
enjoy it yourself. I’d return the compli- 
ment, but I am afraid all the money I have 
wouldn’t help you much.” 

“You're young yet. There’s time enough 
for you to become rich as I doubt not you will.” 


About half past nine o’clock Bush and 
Harry threw themselves down in the shadow 
of their tent, and courted sleep. They didn’t 
take the trouble to undress, but merely 
wrapped themselves in blankets and lay 
down. 

“T feel more sleepy than usual,” said Bush. 
“Maybe it’s the excitement of finding the 
nugget.” 

“That’s what keeps me awake,” said 
Harry. 

As he spoke he began to listen intently. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Bush. 

*1 thought I heard somebody just outside.” 

“Somebody passing on their way to their 
own tent.” 

“Tt may be so. I hope whoever it is didn’t 
hear what you said about the nugget.” 

“They wouldn’t find it here at any rate. 
Good-night, Harry.” 

Good-night.” 

Bush turned over, and it was not long be- 
fore his deep breathing indicated that he was 
fast asleep. Harry, on the contrary, was 
wakeful. He had a nervous, restless feeling, 
as if something were going to happen, though 
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his forebodings were indefinite and took no 
decided shape. 

At length he fellintoalightslumber. How 
long it lasted he could not tell. But atl at 
once he awoke, to find a man bending over 
Bush with a knife in his hand. He uttered 
acry of horror, and sprung to his feet, but 
too late! The knife descended, penetrating 
the breast of the ill-fated miner, who awoke 
with a groan, 

“Give me the nugget quick, boy, or I'll 
sérve you the same way,” said the murderer, 
turning to Harry. 

By the uncertain light Harry recognized 
Henderson. 

“Wretch!” he exclaimed, in a tone of hor- 
ror, “ what have you done?” 

“There’s no time for talking,” said Hen- 
derson, fiercely, “ give me the nugget, or (here 
he interpolated an oath) I'll send you after 
Bush.” 

He raised his knife, but Harry was too 
quick for him. Fearing danger in some form, 
he had placed Bush’s revolver in his pocket 
when he lay down. He drew it out suddenly, 
and presenting it fired. The charge took 
effect in Henderson’s right shoulder. With 
an oath he dropped the knife, and staggering 
out of the tent, fell just outside. 

“Well done, my lad!” said Bush, feebly. 

“Are you much hurt, Bush?” asked Harry, 
bending over the sufferer, and speaking 
anxiously. 

'“He’s done for me, Harry. I shan’t live 
till morning.” 

“Don’t say that, Bush. Perhaps you're 
not so much hurt as you think for.” 

“There’s no hope, lad. I’m going to die. 
I don’t know why, but I had a presentiment 
that death wasn’t far off.” 

By this time the occupants of two neigh- 
boring tents had come up. Seeing Hender- 
son lying groaning just outside, they entered 

and asked what was the trouble. 

It was soon explained. 

Now Bush was popular among the miners, 
and Henderson the reverse, his character 
being thoroughly understood. 

“We'll hang him to the nearest tree,” they 
said. 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” said Harry. “Then 
let the whole company of miners decide what 
is to be done.” 

To this at length they assented, but cast 
glances far from friendly at the prostrate 
wretch, with whose groans of pain were now 
mingled appeals for mercy. 
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“ Comrades,” said Bush, feebly, “ come here 
>a moment, I’ve something to say.” 

“Say on, Bush.” 

“That wretch has killed me. To-morrow 
wont find me alive. That I know all well. 
Now I want you to witness that this lad here 
is to have all I possess. There’s a matter of 
fourteen hundred pounds with Bird & Bolton, 
bankers in Melbourne, and what I have here 
the lad knows. He is to have all. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, Bush.” 

“I’ve papers and ink in my tent,” said 
one, “I'll bring it, and draw up a line to that 
effect which you shall sign if you can.” 

“Do so, and quick,” said Bush. 

In five minutes, the paper was brought, 
and the man who proposed this plan, after 
asking Harry’s name, wrote as follows: 


“T, John Bush, being about to die, bequeath 
to Harry Raymond, here present, all that I 
have, namely, fourteen hundred pounds in 
the hands of Bird & Bolton, bankers of Mel- 
bourne, and whatever I may leave here.” 


“T don’t know whether that’s shipshape,” 
said the writer, “but if you can sign it, we 
will witness it, and I think it will do.” 

The pen was placed in Bush’s fingers, and 
he succeeded with some difficulty in affixing 
his signature, after which he sank back ex- 
hausted. The three men who had come up 
put down their names as witnesses, or rather 
two of them did, and the third, who was un- 
able to write, made his mark. 

“Tm glad that’s done,” said Bush, a smile 
of satisfaction crossing his face. “I can die 
more content. Give the paper to the lad.” 

The paper was handed to Harry, who re- 
ceived it with much emotion. 

“Thank you, Bush,” he said, “ but I’d ten 
times rather you’d live to enjoy this money 
yourself.” 

“T don’t doubt it, lad, but it wasn’t to be. 
I hope the money’ll give you pleasure. Then 
I can think that I have done some good.” 

The three men who had witnessed the 
paper next turned their attention to 
Henderson. 

“What are you going to do with me?” he 
asked, nervously. 

“You'll see in the morning,” said one, 
grimly. 

He was securely bound, and carried to one 
of the tents, where he was kept under secure 
guard. Meanwhile Harry watched beside 
the suffering man. 
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“I wish there was a doctor near by,” he said. 

“No doctor could do me any good now,” 
said Bush. “I’ve got my death-wound.” 

Indeed it seemed so. The knife had done 
its work so surely that not all the doctors in 
the world could have saved the miner from 
death, About four o’clock in the morning 
he died. Then Harry, exhausted with watch- 
ing, fell asleep beside his dead comrade, and 
slept heavily till he was aroused by a rough 
shake. 

He looked up, and recognized one of the 
three men who had come to their tent the 
night before. 

“Are you coming to see Henderson swing ?” 
he asked. 

“What?” 

“ We've tried him, and he’s to be hung, as 
soon as they can get a rope.” 

Justice is swift in mining communities. It 
was not yet seven o’clock in the morning, but 
the guilty man had already been tried and 
punishment was to be inflicted. 

Harry shuddered. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t want to see it.” 

“ He killed your friend.” 

“I know he did, but I pity the poor wretch. 
I suppose he ought to be punished, but I 
don’t want to see it.” 

“ You're too soft-hearted, but just as you 
like.” 

An impromptu gallows had been erected, 
and a rope was soon forthcoming. Hender- 
son was dragged to it, pale and trembling, 
imploring mercy at every step. But there 
was no mercy in the hearts of the rough men 
who had him in charge. He had foully mur- 
dered one of their number, and they were 
determined that he should pay the penalty. 
Among the hundreds who participated in the 
scene, there were others perhaps as reckless 
and criminal as he, who, exposed to the 
same temptation, would have acted in the 
same manner. But they too heaped execra- 
tions upon the guilty man, as he cowered 
under the gaze of the vindictive mob, and 
were apparently as anxious as any that justice 
should be done. It might have been from 
policy, but at all events, Henderson, as he 
glanced despairingly from one face to another, 
did not encounter one kindly or pitying look. 
The only one who pitied him was the boy, 
whose friend had been stricken down at his 
side, and he was not present. 

I shall not linger on the details of the exe- 
cution. No one of my readers, I am sure, 
can take pleasure in such a scene. 
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Half an hour after, as Harry still lay in his 
tent, a miner came to him. 

“Ts it all over?” asked Harry, sick at heart. 

“ Yes, it’s all over. Henderson wont prowl 
round any more.” 

During the day Bush was buried. The 
funeral ceremonies were slight. A grave was 
dug on the hillside, and the body was lowered 
down and hastily cévered over. Harry pro- 
cured a piece of board which he set up for a 
gravestone, cutting on its surface as well as 
he could his friend’s name in rude capitals— 
Joun Buss. 

He took into his confidence the three 
miners, who have been already spoken of, 
and told them about the nugget, feeling that 
it might prove a source of danger to himself 
as well as Bush, unless he availed himself of 
the assistance of others. He offered to divide 
a thousand dollars between them, if they 
would help him get it safe to Melbourne. He 
had another reason also for desiring their 
company. They were witnesses to the paper 
which Bush had signed, and Harry thought 
it probable that their presence and testimony 
might be needed to satisfy Bird & Bolton, 
first of the death of Bush, and next of his 
rightful claim to the money belonging to the 
deceased which the firm had on deposit. 

The three miners were quite willing to ac- 
company Harry. The sum which he offered 
them would probably far exceed their earn- 
ings during the time occupied, even after 
deducting all necessary expenses. A day 
later, therefore, Harry, escorted by his three 
mining acquaintances, with the costly nugget 
in charge. started on his return to Melbourne. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HARRY DECIDES TO LEAVE AUSTRALIA, 


“T wisn Harry were here,” said Maud 
Lindsay, discontentedly. “It’s so lonesome 
since he went away.” 

“Upon my word, that is complimentary,” 
said her father. “ You don’t appear to value 
my company.” 

« Of course I do, papa, but then you know 
you are away a good deal of the time. Be- 
sides, you are older than I am.” 

“That is unfortunately true. I believe 
most fathers are older than their daughters.” 

“ Have you heard from Harry yet?” 

“Not since the letter of last week. He 
reported then that he had not found much 


gold.” 


“I wish he would make his fortune quick, 
so that he could come back.” 

“TI begin to think yon’re in love with 
Harry, Maud.” 

“T begin to think so too, papa. Would you 
object to him for a son-in-law?” 

“Just at present I might. I don’t think 
you are old enough to be married.” 

“Don’t be foolish, papa. Of course I don’t 
want to be married till I am old enough.” 

“T can’t promise so long beforehand. Be- 
sides, it is just possible that Harry may have 
somebody else.” 

“T hope he wont,” said Maud. “We just 
suit each other.” 

“You speak confidently, Maud. Perhaps 
you may change your mind.” 

“No, I shan’t,” said Maud, positively. “If 
I don’t marry Harry Raymond, I’ll be an old 
maid.” 

This conversation took place on the morn- 
ing of Harry’s return to Melbourne. Indeed 
Maud had hardly ceased speaking when a 
knock was heard at the door. Maud rose to 
open it. She was overwhelmed with de- 
light when, in the visitor, in spite of his rough 
garb, she recognized our hero, the loss of 
whose company she had been deploring. 

“O Harry, how glad I am to see you!” she 
exclaimed, actually hugging Harry in her 
delight. 

Harry was rather embarrassed at the un- 
expected warmth of his reception, but felt 
that it would be impolite not to kiss Maud in 
return, and accordingly did so. 

“Tam glad to see you, Harry,” said Mr. 
Lindsay, advancing to meet him. “ Have you 
just arrived from the mines?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“TJ hope no ill luck has hurried you back.” 

“Partly ill luck, and partly good luck. 
Bush found a nugget of gold worth at least 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Then you had nothing to do with finding 
it?” 

“We were partners, and he insisted that 
half of it belonged to me.” 

“That was generous. So you have come 
back to dispose of it. Is Bush with you?” 

“No,” said Harry, soberly. “He is dead.” 

“Dead! That is sudden.” 

“T will tell you about it.” 

“Take a seat first.” 

Harry seated himself, and gave a brief ac- 
count of the murderous attack upon Bush, 
and his death, mentioning in the conclusion 
that he was the heir of the miner’s property. 
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“Let me see the paper,” said Mr. Lindsay, 

Harry exhibited the paper signed by Bush 
just before he died. 

“ Who are the witnesses, whose names are 
written here?” 

“The three men who came up at the time 
of the murder.” 

“You will have to send for them to prove 
the validity of this document, and satisfy the 
bankers that you are the Harry Raymond to 
whom the money is bequeathed.” 

“They are here in Melbourne. I brought 
them with me.” 

“You are sharper than I thought. What 
made you think of this ?” 

“TI thought their testimony might be 
needed. Besides I was liable to be attacked, 
and perhaps murdered on the way, if it were 
discovered that I had the nugget, so I offered 
them a thousand dollars between them, if 
they would come up with me.” 

“Tt is a considerable sum, but I think you 
were wise to pay it. I know these bankers 
with whom your friend’s money is deposited. 
If you desire it, I will take the matter in 
hand, and present your claim at once.” 

“That is what I wanted to ask, Mr. Lind- 
say. If you will be so kind, I shall be very 
much obliged to you.” 

“Then we had better lose no time. I have 
an hour to spare. Suppose you come with 
me now.” . 

“But,” said Maud, “I want Harry to stay 
with me.” 

“ Business first, pleasure afterwards, Maud,” 
said her father, “and this business of Harry’s 
is of much importance.” 

“Well, Harry, come back a3 soon as you 
can,” said Maud. 

To this Harry readily agreed, and went out 
with Mr. Lindsay. 

Messrs. Bird & Bolton were in their bank- 
ing office. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Lindsay,” said Mr. 
Bird, as that gentleman entered. “Is there 
anything I can do for you this morning?” 

“Not for me, but for this young man,” said 
Mr. Lindsay, presenting Harry. 

Mr. Bird looked at Harry in some surprise, 
for he was still clad in his rough miner’s 
costume. 

“You havé fourteen hundred pounds left 
on deposit by John Bush, a miner, if I am 
rightly informed.” 

“ Yonr information is correct, Mr. Lindsay.” 

“John Bush is dead. This young man, 


whom I previously knew, was his partner, 


and to him Bush bequeathed all of which he 
died possessed.” 

“I suppose your young friend has proof to 
substantiate his claim,” said Mr. Bird, 
cautiously. 

“He has.” 

Here Mr. Lindsay produced the paper 
already referred to. 

“This seems correct, but the witnesses 
ought to be produced. They might be men 
of straw, you know.” 

“Of course. In such a matter, you are 
right to be cautious. The witnesses are all 
in Melbourne, and shall be produced,” said 
Mr. Lindsay. 

“T have no doubt all will be satisfactory, 
but of course as a man of business, Mr. Lind- 
say, you will not be surprised that we require 
absolute proof.” 

“You are perfectly right in doing so. I 
should do the same in your place. We pro- 
pose to bring the witnesses here, that you 
may satisfy yourself that all is genuine and as 
it should be. If you will appoint an hour 
that will suit your convenience they shall be 
on hand.” 

“To-morrow at eleven, then.” 

“Very well.” 

After a little more conversation Mr. Lind- 
say and Harry withdrew. 

“There is one thing more that I would like 
your advice about,” said Harry. 

“What is that? Of course you shall have 
it.” 

“TI want to sell my nugget af the best 
advantage.” 

“Where is it?” 

“T will bring it to the hotel at any time. 
It is in charge of the three miners.” 

“You are rather careless to trust them.” 

“T don’t know but I am,” said Harry, “but 
I didn’t know what else to do.” 

“T will go around with you to the place 
where they are stopping, and then will call 
with you upon a man who deals in gold. 
The matter may as well be settled at once.” 

The three miners had put up at an inferior 
inn in a narrow street running out of the 
principal avenue of Melbourne. Luckily they 
were at home when Harry called with Mr. 
Lindsay. 

The latter found a certain reluctance on 
their part to give up the nugget. 

“You see,” said one, “this young chap has 
promised us two hundred pounds between 
us. Maybe he will forget all about that, and 
leave us to shift for ourselves.” 
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“Do you think I would be so mean?” 
exclaimed Harry. 

“The man is right,” said Mr. Lindsay. 
“ He wants to have everything made sure.” 

“But I can’t pay them till the gold is 
sold.” 

“ That’s true, nor would it be advisable, for 
you want their testimony before the bankers. 
But I think I see a way to arrange matters.” 

“ How is that?” asked Harry. 

“I will advance one half the sum you 
promised at once, and guarantee the pay- 
ment of the balance to-morrow afternoon, 
after they have rendered in their testimony 
at the banking-house.” 

This suggestion was accepted by all parties 
as the best practical solution of the difficulty 
arising from the conflicting interests of the 
two parties, namely, the three miners on the 
one hand, and Harry on the other. It must 
not be supposed that they had seen anything 
in him to inspire distrust, but it is a good 
rule to keep friendship and business apart, 
and appearances are sometimes deceptive. 

it will not be necessary to follow out the 
business in all its details. There were some un- 
expected delays, but at the end of a fortnight 
the whole matter was settled, and Harry 
found himself, not indeed rich, but richer 
than he ever anticipated. 

The gold nugget was’ found to be worth 
five thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 
The money in the banker’s hands, with 
accruing interest, amounted to seven thou- 
sand and seventy-five. The account was 
rendered in English currency, but for conve- 
nience sake I have reduced it to federal 
money. This then was the final statement 
of Harry’s inheritance : 


On deposit with Bird & Bolton, $7075.00 
Sum realized from gold nugget, 5450.00 
Total, $12,525.00. 


From this amount must be deducted the 
thousand dollars which Harry agreed to pay 
to the three miners. When this was done, 
he was left with $11,525.00, which for a boy 
of his age was certainly a very comfortable 
capital. 

When this matter was settled, Harry begaa 
to bethink himself of home, and told Mr, 
Lindsay that he felt it his duty to go back to 
America as soon as possible, and gladden bis 
mother’s heart with the news of his good 
fortune. 

“You are right, Harry,” said Mr. Lindsay, 
promptly. “Your first duty is to your 
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mother. I will not say a word to dissuade 
you from it.” 

But if Mr. Lindsay forbore to dissuade 
Harry, Maud was not so forbearing. She 
was exceedingly dissatisfied at the idea of 
losing the society of our hero. 

“ Why can’t we all sail in the same steamer, 
papa?” she said. 

“ Because, Maud, I am not ready to go 
back yet. My business is not finished.” 

“Then I shall never see Harry again.” 

“T think you will. I have invited Harry 
to visit us in England next summer, and I 
think he will accept the invitation.” 

“Will you, Harry ?” asked Maud, eagerly. 

“T will if I can, Maud,” said Harry, “and I 
think I can.” 

“T am afraid you will forget me, Harry.” 

“TI certainly shall not, Maud. You have 
been too kind for that. As soon as I get 
back to America I shall write to you, and let 
you know how I arrived.” 

Maud was forced to be satisfied with this 
promise. Harry made all needed prepara- 
tions for his return, and a week fromethe 
time at which his affairs were settled, he took 
cabin passage on a steamer bound from 
Melbourne to New York. We must precede 
him, and inquire how matters have been 
going on in Vernon during his absence. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SQUIRE TURNER SPINS HIS WEB. 


Harry's disappearance inflicted a blow 
upon Mrs. Raymond from which she did not 
easily recover. Coming so soon after her 
husband’s sudden death, she felt that her life 
had indeed become desolate, and but that 
she knew her life was necessary to little 
Katy, she would not have cared to live. But 
for Katy’s sake she tried to bear up as well as 
she could against her double loss, 

Besides, so far as Harry was concerned, she 
was not without hope that he might some 
day return. He might be dead, but of this 
there was no proof. Mrs. Raymond clung to 
the hope that whatever might be the cause of 
his absence, it was not occasioned by death. 
But in spite of this Lope, it was hard to have 
day after day pass without any intelligence. 
The home seemed very lonely and sad now. 
Even little Katy, naturally a lively child, was 
subdued and more sober than she used to be. 

But Mrs. Raymond had another cause for 
anxiety, and that a serious one. During her 
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husband's life she had always lived in comfort, 


and never felt any anxiety about the future. 
But now whatever money was to be earned 
for the support of the little household, must 
be earned by herself, for of course Katy was 
too young to earn anything, and must for 
some years be kept at school. How to earn 
money enough to meet their expenses was a 
difficult problem. She could think of no 
other way except sewing, and that even 
under the best circumstances, as my readers 
very well know, is very poorly paid. 

Squire Turner occasionally called on Mrs. 
Raymond, feeling that it was for his interest 
to assume the role of a disinterested friend. 
One evening, about six weeks after Harry’s 
disappearance, he took his cane and walked 
over to the little cottage. The widow had come 
to look forward with interest to his visits, 
feeling in her position the need of a friend. 
She welcomed him accordingly with an evi- 
dent pleasure which he did not fail to notice. 

“TI hope you are well, Mrs. Raymond,” he 
said, removing his hat, and taking the chair 
which the widow brought forward. 

“T am well in health, Squire Turner,” was 
the reply, “ but Iam very unhappy. I some- 
times feel as if my sorrows are greater than I 
can bear.” 

“You have Katy left.” 

“Yes, Katy is a dear little girl. But for 
her I should not care to live. But for her 
and the hope that Harry may come back 
sometime—-” 

“ Whilg there is life there is hope,” said the 
squire. “I mean while we are not certain of 
death, there is ground for hope.” 

“ Don’t you really think he will come back 
sometime, Squire Turner?” 

“ Certainly, there is a chance of it,” said 
the squire, cautiously; “but it is not well to 
be too sanguine, for you know we cannot be 
sure of anything.” 

“Tf there was anything I could do,” replied 
the widow, “but I can only wait, and the 
suspense is very wearing.” 

“Of course, I quite feel for you. Depend 
upon it, I shall do what I can to relieve your 
enxiety whenever I see clearly what to do. 
You give me credit for that?” 

“Yes, Squire Turner, I know you are a 
true friend. The time was when I did you 
injustice, but I see more clearly now.” 

If Squire Turner had had any sense of 
shame he ought to have blushed at this testi- 
mony from the woman whom he had done so 
much to injure; but his feelings were not 
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very keen, and he only listened with compla- 
cency, perceiving that he had made good pro- 
gress in securing the widow's confidence. 
All his plans seemed to be working well thus 
far. He was now ready to take the next 
step, and this was to get Mrs. Raymond into 
his power by placing her under pecuniary 
obligations. 

“T hope you will excuse me one question 
which I am about to ask,” he said, “and be- 
lieve that it is dictated not by idle curiosity, 
but by my interest in your welfare. Do you 
not feel considerable difficulty in earning 
enough money to defray your expenses ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Raymond, “ that is one of 
my troubles. Katy and I have few wants, 
but I find it costs a good deal for food, and 
fuel, and clothes.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Especially as I have no way of earning 
except by the needle. Sewing is very poorly 
paid.” 

“That is quite true. By the way, Mrs. 
Raymond, I shall be glad to give you all the 
work I have in that line, and to pay youa 
fair price for dving it.” 

“Thank you, Squire Turner. It will bea 
favor to me.” 

“And if you find you can’t meet your ex- 
penses, don’t hesitate at any time to apply to 
me for a loan.” 

“You are very kind, Squire Turner, but I 
don’t like to borrow money.” 

“Tcan understand your feelings about it, 
but you need not feel any delicacy.” 

“T am afraid I should never be able to 
repay the money.” 

“As to that, I can show you a way that 
will relieve your feeling.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ You are aware that this house belongs to 
you with the exception of a mortgage of four 
hundred dollars which I hold. Now it is 
probably worth over a thousand dollars,” 
he answered, suavely. 

“Mr. Raymond considered it worth, with 
the land, twelve hundred dollars.” 

“Ahem!” said the squire, who had his 
reasons for underrating the property, “ it was 
probably worth that to him, but I don’t think 
it would fetch much over a thousand, if it 
were brought to a sale. However, that is not 
to the purpose. I only mentioned it to sug- 
gest that the property might serve as ample 
security for any sum you might wish to bor- 
row, so that you need not feel delicate about 
any loans you might be forced to ask.” 
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“That is true,” said Mrs. Raymond. “I 
did not think of that.” 

“Have you a supply of money on hand at 
present?” asked the squire. 

Mrs. Raymond was forced to acknowledge 
that she had less than a dollar in the house. 

“T thought it might be so,” he said, “and 
therefore I came provided. You had better 
let me lend you fifty dollars.” 

After some hesitation Mrs, Raymond con- 
sented to take the money. 

“Tf you will let me have a sheet of paper 
I will draw up a note which you can sign,” 
said the squire, smoothly. “I know that it 
will be more agreeable to your feelings to re- 
gard the loan as a business transaction rather 
than as a favor.” 

How could Mrs. Raymond feel otherwise 
than grateful to the man who entered so del- 
icately into her feelings? She unhesitatingly 
acquiesced in what he proposed, and brought 
forward writing materials, with which Squire 
Turner drew up a note of hand which Mrs. 
Raymond signed. He then drew from his 
pocket-book ten five dollar bills which he 
handed to the widow, depositing the note in 
his wallet. 

“ There,” said he, pleasantly, “ our business 
is at an end, and now we can talk as friends. 
I believe James is wanting some shirts. 
Shall you have leisure to make them ?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so.” 

“Then may I trouble you to buy the-nec- 
essary materials? you will be a better judge 
than I on that point. He will bring over one 
of his shirts as a pattern, and you may make 
them up at your leisure, and send in a bill 
for work and materials together.” 

Of course Mrs. Raymond was only too 
glad to accept this commission, and readily 
agreed to do as requested. 

Squire Turner continued, as he had begun, 
to act as a sympathizing friend of Mrs. Ray- 
mond. From time to time he supplied her 
with money as she required it, in each case, 
however, taking her note for the amount, and 
when the sum was sufficient to warrant it, 
securing it by an additional mortgage upon 
the property. When he proposed this it was 
ostensibly to spare the feelings of the widow, 
and prevent her from feeling any delicacy or 
sense of pecuniary obligations. 

“ You see, Mrs. Raymond,” he said, smooth- 
ly, “ you have no cause to feel grateful to me. 
Every pecuniary transaction between us is 
upon a strict business basis. I know you 
would prefer that it should be so.” 
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“I know that you are very kind, Squire 
Turner, and’ I can’t help feeling grateful, 
though you tell me there is no occasion for 
my being so.” 

This was what Mrs. Raymond said, and 
she felt that Squire Turner was indeed a 
very disinterested friend, though it would be 
hard to show in what respect he had been so. 

Meanwhile, Squire Turner had kept in 
constant correspondence with Mr. Robinson, 
the Milwaukie lawyer, touching the land 
grant already referred to, and it became nec- 
essary for him to obtain Mrs. Raymond’s au- 
thority to act for her in the matter. It was 
important for him to do this, without leading 
her to suspect that it was a matter of much 
moment. One evening he introduced the 
subject as if casually: 

“By the way, Mrs. Raymond, your son 
Harry placed in my hands some time since a 
land warrant belonging to your late father, 
with the request that I would ascertain 
whether it was worth anything.” 

“TI remember it now that you mention it, 
Squire Turner,” said the widow. “I suppose 
it is worthless.” 

“No,” said the squire, candidly. “I think 
we may get a little something for it. I sup- 
pose fifty or a hundred dollars would be ac- 
ceptable.” 

“It would be more than I ever expected to 
realize from it. Do you really think it is 
likely to amount to as much as that?” 


“T really do—that is, I hope so. If you are 
content to give me authority to act for you, I 
will do the best I can, and, of course, I shall 
charge you nothing for my services.” 

“ How kind you are, Squire Turner! I will 
sign anything you think best.” 

“T have brought a paper properly drawn 
up, empowering me to act for you,” said the 
squire. “I will see that you have no trouble 
in the matter.” 

Here he produced the paper, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond unhesitatingly affixed her signature. 

“T am sure,” she said, “I never expected 
after so many years that the warrant would 
ever amount to anything.” 

“Tt may not, but I think it will. I will do 
my best for you. In fact, I shall be obliged 
to go West next week on some other busi- 
ness, and will take Milwaukie on my way. I 
never was there, and, apart from your busi- 
ness, I shall enjoy seeing the city.” 

Was it surprising that Mrs. Raymond con- 
sidered Squire Turner a very disinterested 
friend? She felt sure that he was putting 
himself to considerable trouble and some ex- 
pense to promote her interests. As to that, 
it was certainly true that Squire Turner’s 
sole motive, in making the Western journey 
on which he had determined, was connected 
with Mrs. Raymond’s land warrant. 

What success he met with will be told in 
the following chapter. 


FROGGY’S WOOING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE,. 


Gayly spinning and sweetly singing, 
A water-sprite lived in a brook; 

There, with croaking and much loud joking, 
Froggy made too his sly, wee nook. 


Long green tresses amid the cresses, 
The wee sprite was dainty and trim! 
Great head splashing, great feet dashing, - 
Froggy was ugly, queer and grim! 


Bright eyes glancing, gay feet dancing, 
Froggy’s soft heart was stolen quite. 

Round eyes staring, great mouth flaring, 
“An awkward old clown,” said the sprite. 


Green vest shining o’er heart love pining, 
Froggy, in Sunday clothes arrayed, 
Said,“ O mother, I'll wed no other 
Than the sprite that lives in the shade.” 


Said Ma Froggy, “ Her floor is boggy, ~ 
And a vain little chit is she! 

My son Johnny, so gay and bonny, 
Should wed one of higher degree!” 


“ She’s fair as snowlight, bright as Junelight,” 
Said Froggy, speaking with sighs and tears; 

“And her I'll marry, though I tarry, 
Hearing no wedding-bells for years!” 


Lightly tapping, then loudly rapping, 
To his love’s door Froggy had come, 

Sent his card to her, like bold wooer, 
But the servant said “not at home!” 


With anger burning, his feet home turning, 
Froggy to Ma Frog told his fate. 

“ Hide all the poison you set eyes on; 
I shall do something desperate!” 
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Months sped fleetly, the sprite sang sweetly, 
But, as midsummer ’gan to shine, 
The sun, with anger at its languor, 
Drank the brook like a cup of wine!” 
Her wee hands wringing, no more singing, 
Pale with fear and grief was the sprite! 
Gayly croaking, as if *twere joking, 

Froggy a new home sought ere night. 
Shrilly crying and almost dying, 

The sprite in the sun scorched all day, 
For feet so airy of water fairy 

Fail on land, and there must she stay. 


Lightly tapping, then loudly rapping, 
Froggy came to her door again; 

“ Be mine, sweetness, and you with fleetness 
T’'ll take to my house on the plains!” 


Fear all vanished and grief all banished, 
“T will,” said the sweet little thing. 

With heart beating he gave her greeting, 
And carried his bride to the spring. 


There, mid rushes and alder-bushes, 
The wee house was bright as could be; 
Ma Frog was keeping the tea steeping, 
All dressed for fine company. 
Fresh and rosy, with a real posy 
In her green braids, the bride was rare; 
Froggy stately, eyes fixed sedately 
On Parson Toad, ’stead of his fair. 


Days are sunny and full of honey, 
And the gay little wife oft says, 
“O, I was blinded, not clear-minded 
When I thought Froggy’d awkward ways!” 


A BOX OF BON-BONS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


THERE never was a more tempting sight 
than that shop-window. There were mimic 
castles, all of sugar, glittering like frost in 
the bright gaslight, jars of candied fruit, and 


loaves of frosted bride-cake decorated with 
sugar flowers, one or two of the loaves cut to 
show the richness of their hearts, tumblers of 
jelly as yellow as sunlight, great clusters of 
purple and white grapes with a frosty bloom 
on them, a dish of bouncing yellow oranges, 
and another of apples .gs red as a country 
girl’s cheeks, and looking as if they would 
have burst their plump sides open if they had 
tried to grow any bigger, and around and 
amidst everything, arranged in the most at- 
tractive way, though in seeming confusion, 
new bon-bons of every kind. Bon-bons in 
jars, and bon-bons in boxes, chocolate bon- 
bons and cream bon-bons, cordial drops and 
jelly drops, sugared almonds and barley kisses. 
And the boxes (fascinating affairs in them- 
selves, with lovely landscapes painted on the 
outside, gilt borders and ribbon bows), were 
filled with a ravishing mixture of all these. 
Dick stopped and looked in at the window 
with greedy eyes. He had had his first day’s 
experience as a newsboy, and it had been a 
very discouraging one. The older newsboys 
jostled and pushed him out of the way, and 
screamed their wares so lustily that they 
completely drowned his weak, piping little 
voice, So in the whole day he had only sold 
three papers. If he had moderately good 


success, Dick had determined to buy a little 
candy that night. It was so long since he 
and Lena had had a taste of candy! For his 
mother was very poor; she had to support 
them by sewing, and as she was very often ill 
that was hard to do. If it had not been she 
would not have let Dick, so young as he was, 
go into the streets to sell newspapers. Dick 
had been wondering, for a week beforehand, 
if it would be very extravagant for him to 
spend five cents for candy, provided he should 
make twelve cents on this, his first day’s 
trade. This morning he had been so hopeful 
that he had even decided exactly what he 
should buy; one stick of barley candy, and 
an ounce of chocolate cream drops; Lena 
liked chocolate cream drops, and Johnny 
Riley had told him where they could be 
bought for four certs an ounce. But that did 
not matter to him now; he couldn’t buy any, 
and his heart ached so with disappointment 
that it was all he could do to keep the tears 
out of his eyes. And it was Thanksgiving 
night too! The store wes crowded with 
people, and they all acted as if they had so 
much money that they didn’t know what to 
do with it! 

“Aint you gone home yet, Dick Halsted ?” 
called out Johnny Riley, pausing a moment 
in his screaming as he went by with a great 
bundle of papers under his arm. “You 
might as well; business is awful poor for 
Thanksgiving night.” 
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A gentleman, who was just going into the 
store, turned around and looked at Dick as 
Johnny Riley spoke. “Is your name Dick 
Halsted ?” he asked, in a surprised tone. 

“Yes sir,” answered Dick, surprised also. 
“ My real name is Richard, but they call me 
Dick.” 

“Well, wait here a moment, will you, my 
boy? I want to speak to you,” the gentle- 
man said. And then he went into the store, 
followed by a boy who was with him and 
who seemed to be an errand boy. 

Dick saw him buy a great box of bon-bons; 
one of those that were closed so that the 
beautiful picture on their covers could be 
seen. And then he came out to the door. 
“You are to carry it to No. 35 —— street, to 
Miss Lillie Douglas—stay, I’ll write the name 
on the wrapper,” he said, to the errand boy. 
“You may ring the bell and leave it on the 
steps. I don’t want them to see you, because 
I don’t want them to know who sends it.” 
Then he went back into the store to finish 
his purchases, and the errand boy went up 
the street with the box. 

A temptation assailed Dick, sudden, sharp 
and conquering. He ran after the boy, 
swiftly but slyly, dodging behind people, and 
now and then into a store door or an alley 
way, so that the boy need not, by any chance, 
see that he was following him. When they 
passed off the crowded thoroughfares into 
the more quiet streets where the private 
residences were he had to be more careful 
still. His heart beat so that he kept fancy- 
ing the boy must hear it; but he was evi- 
dently in a hurry to get home to his Thanks- 
giving supper, and had no thought but to get 
the box safely delivered. 

He ran up the steps of an elegant house, 
on one of the finest streets, set the box down 
carefully, jerked the bell furiously, and was 
off down the street like a deer. 

Swiftly and noiselessly Dick stole up the 
steps, with his heart beating like a drum in 
his ears, caught the box, and was far down 
the street with it in his hands before the 
door opened. 

He felt as if all the policemen in the city 
were in pursuit of him, and as if every distant 
sound he heard were a cry of “ thief! thief!” 
But, gradually, as nothing happened to him 
and nobody seemed to notice him, he grew 
bolder. 

He began to have a desire to see the con- 
tents of the box, and stopped under a lamp- 
post in a retired street where there were few 


passers-by, took off the wrapper and opened 
the box. 

Such a tempting array as there was in it! 
enough to make one’s mouth water to see, 
Dick put his fingers in to take out a great 
delicious-looking cream drop, when whisk! 
out flew the bon-bons in every direction, into 
his face and all over the sidewalk, and out 
popped the queerest, the most dreadful- 
looking figure! A little old man, with a 
bushy white beard, and sharp black eyes 
glittering under his cocked hat. It would 
have given anybody a start, but it threw 
Dick, with his guilty conscience, into a panic 
of terror; he dropped the box and ran as fast 
as his trembling limbs would carry him. 

Only a few squares, however; and then his 
senses, which had been almost entirely car- 
ried away by fright, began to come back to 
him. He remembered that he had once, a 
long time before, when his father was alive 
and they were not so poor, seen in a toyshop 
a box out of which a mouse would jump 
when the lid was raised; and, of course, this 
was one of the same kind, only the figure of 
the little man was covered with bon-bons to 
make his appearance still more unexpected 
and startling. And in the indistinct light, 
and with his guilt making a coward of him, 
it had been startling enough to poor Dick. 

“ What a goose I was!” he said, to himself. 
“T wish I had never touched the box. But 
then,” suggested his greedy little “sweet 
tooth,” “I may as well go back and pick up 
the candy!” . 

Nobody was passing; the street for its 
whole length was almost entirely deserted. 
He went back to the spot where he had 
dropped the box and began to cram the scat- 
tered bon-bons into his pocket. 

He was so eager to find them all that he 
forgot his fears; and did not hear the sound 
of coming footsteps until a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. Then he looked up with 
a cry of fright, and there was the gentleman 
who had bought the box standing beside him! 

“QO, don’t tell my mother!” cried Dick, 
trembling and sobbing. “Take me to jail, 
or anywhere, only don’t tell my mother! It 
would kill her to know it!” 

“Tell your mother what, my boy?” said 
the gentleman; and then seeing the bon-bon 
box he seemed to understand the whole. 

“You heard me tell the boy to leave the 
box on the steps, and you followed him and 
took it; was that it?” he said, severely. 

Dick only hung his head and was silent. 
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“Tt can’t be, then,” the gentleman said, 
musingly. “Dick Halsted’s son wouldn’t 
have been a thief!” 

“Taint areal thief,” said Dick, humbly and 
chokingly. “I never stole anything in my 
life before !” 

“Was your father’s name Richard Hal- 
sted ?” asked the gentleman. 

“Yes sir,’ answered Dick, hesitatingly. 
He felt almost as if he would rather the gen- 
tleman would hand him over to a policeman, 
at once, than talk to him about his father 
and mother. It made him feel so badly to 
think of them now! 

“Well, [am going home with you to see 
your mother,” said the gentleman. 

Then Dick was in despair. It would be too 
dreadful to have his mother know that her 
little boy was a thief. He begged and prayed 
the gentleman not to tell her, and he at last 
promised that he would not, on condition 
that Dick should promise never again, as 
long as he lived, to take what was not his 
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own. That promise Dick was ready enough 
to give. 

And the gentleman went home with him, 
and it turned out that he was an old friend 
of Dick’s father, and had tried often, unsuc- 
cessfully, to find his family, since he had 
heard of his death. 

O, how Dick wished that he had resisted 
that dreadful temptation and waited at the 
store door, as the gentleman had asked him 
to do, and then he would not have felt 
ashamed to look him in his face, as he did now! 

The gentleman was rich and generous, and 
better days dawned for them. Dick and 
Lena were sent to school, and after a while— 
not until he had fully proved his honesty, 
for people are always suspicious of one who 
has once yielded to temptation, you know— 
the gentleman took Dick into his counting- 
room. And Iam happy to tell you that his 
trust was not misplaced. Dick had learned a 
lesson from the box of bon-bons; that was his 
last as well as his first theft. 


A BOY’S PIECE ABOUT A RUNAWAY. 


Tue horse is a anamale who is sometimes 
called a brute. He is called a brute, I sup- 
pose, because he often gets fool things in his 
head, no man can tell what, and acts like a 
brute. This one I am going to tell about did. 
You never saw &@ more so. 

It was a hotter morning than a haymow 
last week. And that was the morning. And 
dusty, Jeeminy! I was full of it; and in your 
eyes, and in your hair; and everything, till 
you couldn’t live. Well, that was the morn- 
ing which this fool horse choosed to run 
away. 

He was hitched on toaspring wagon. My! 
didn’t he snake that wagon down Main street 
inahurry? It was the hurrahest thing out. 
It made me laugh for a while, till I saw there 
wasn’t anybody in the wagon. Then I was 
frightened that some man would get run over 
in the street which was a shooing before him 
and trying to stop him. But he didn’t. 
Neither did the horse. For he sailed right 
on, and no matter. 

Cracky! but it was fun. Which would 
have been much more if there wasn’t any 


dust. Because it was so thick and flying so 
you couldn’t see hardly whether the wagon 
was behind or the horse was before, or not. 
But mother she said she thought it was. 
This was maybe because she had her spec- 
tacles on and the dust didn’t get into her 
eyes. I suppose so, for I couldn’t see it. 

But O, didn’t he whirl that wagon! If it 
had been full of eggs, I couldn’t helped of 
laughed.’ It was so jolly to see that old 
animal a running fit to split himself, and 
nothing at all to run for, except just hot 
and dusty. This was because he is called a 
brute I reckon. Or may be he is calleda 
brute because this. 

At any rate they stopped him, after he 
had run down all the street and made all the 
dust there was. Then he stopped, and didn’t 
break the wagon, nor the harness, nor any- 
thing. Then he stopped. Which showed 
that he was only in fun. And I got in the 
wagon with the man that catched him, and 
rode up street, and he trotted along just as if 
he was an animal something like a sheep, 
and wasn’t a brute at all. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


IsLAND CALAMITIES.—The inhabitants of 
small and remote islands are remarkable for 
their attachment to their native soil; and it 
is, perhaps, fortunate that they should have 
this feeling, for otherwise their isolation ex- 
poses them to great disadvantages. We are 
not now alluding to such matters as the 
alleged deterioration of race produced by per- 
petual intermarriage, but rather to the shock 
of actual calamities, which fall more heavily 
on small insular communities than on larger 
countries. Undoubtedly the vine disease 
caused more misery in Madeira than it would 
have done in a French commune; and when 
the island of Rhodes, afew years ago, was 
visited by an earthquake, the effects of the 
calamity were much more severely felt than 
they could have been in a continental region. 
The following is a very curious instance of 
the sufferings to which a small self-supporting 
island is liable: 

Some years ago a shoal of grampuses visited 
Pabbay, one of the Hebrides. The natives 
slaughtered the grampuses and obtained 
quantities of oil. But presently upwards of 
three thousand ravens, headed by a white 
field-marshal, assembled to devour the car- 
casses, and when they had picked the gram- 
puses’ bones clean they proceeded to feast on 
the corn. Guns were brought into requisi- 
tion, but without effect, and a winter of 
famine appeared imminent. A famous bird- 
catcher, named Finlay, then endeavored to 
kill them singly, by climbing the rocks and 
catching them while roosted; but these 
efforts caused no apparent diminution in 
their numbers. Suddenly a bright idea 
struck him. Instead of killing the birds, he 
took six of them alive, plucked off all the 
plumage except the tail and wing feathers, 
and let them go. The rest immediately left 
the island. 


PassinG 1T Rounp.—The “ smiting,” which 
was in vogue long ago in the land (Egypt), is 
a habit which does not appear so shocking to 
us perhaps, as it must be to other foreigners. 
There is much more use of the hand among 
Anglo-Saxon populations—of the argument 
called a “blow”—than on the continent. 


But in Egypt, whoever can hit, cuff or kick, 
does it freely. Sir Anthony Absolute’s mode 
of ruling a household, and its results, may be 
seen any day in the streets. There was a 
curious illustration of this rule the other 
morning near Shepherd’s Hotel. Two men 
had a dispute over some matter of sale, and 
from words one of them, the larger and 
stronger, resorted to a sounding box on the 
eye of his antagonist. The latter put his 
hand to his face, looked round with glaring 
orb at the crowd which had been collected by 
the controversy, and, singling out a laughing 
donkey-boy, administered to him a tremen- 
dous cuff on the side of the head. A few 
yards away there sat a child of eight or nine 
years of age against the wall of a house, 
innocently sucking a piece of sugar-cane, 
The donkey-boy at once charged him, and 
kicked him in the ribs. The little fellow 
looked up, uttered a cry of rage, and seizing 
a large paving-stone which lay close at hand, 
flung it—at the donkey-boy ?—O no, certainly 
not! but at a poor street dog, which lay 
asleep close at hand. The dog went off howl- 
ing, and no doubt bit a small puppy to ease 
its mind, and what revenge the puppy took is 
beyond my knowledge, but no doubt he did 
something vindictive in his turn. 


A Curtovs Custom.—It was the custom 
in Babylon, five hundred years before the 
Christian era, to have an annual auction of 
the unmarried ladies. In every year.on a cer- 
tain day, each district assembled all its virgins 
of marriageable age. The most beautiful 
were put up first, and the man who paid the 
highest gained possession of her. The second 
in personal charms followed her, and so on, 
that the bidders might gratify themselves with 
handsome wives according to the length of 
their purses. When all the comely ones were 
sold, the crier ordered the most deformed one 
to stand up, and after demanding who would 
marry her for a small sum, she was adjudged 
to him who was satisfied with the least; and 
thus the money raised frcm the sale of the 
handsome served as a portion to those wh 
were either of disagreeable looks, or had an 
other imperfection. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Correr CusTARD.—Take a large cup of 
fresh ground coffee, break an egg intoit; mix 
it up well; put it into a coffee-pot with a pint 
of boiling water. Boil it five minutes, add a 
cup of cold water, and let it stand ten min- 
utes. Turn it off very clear into a saucepan, 
add a pint of cream, and give it one boil. 
Have ready eight eggs well beaten, one and 
a half large cup of sugar; turn the coffee and 
cream boiling hot on the eggs, stirring all the 
while. Put the custard into a pitcher, set it 
into boiling water, and stir it all the time 
until it thickens. Served in cups to eat cold. 

Frencn CustTArp.—Sweeten with loaf 
sugar a quart of milk; flavor it with peach 
or vanilla; put it into a flat saucepan to boil, 
and beat to a perfect froth the whites of eight 
eggs. When the milk boils, lay on the eggs 
in spoonfuls—that is, in lumps—until it 
hardens a little. Skim it off carefully, and 
lay it on adish. When you have cooked all 
the whites, beat up the yolks, and stir them 
jnto the boiling milk until it thickens. Turn 
this over the whites, ornamented with bits of 
colored jelly or marmalade. Whites of eggs, 
prepared in this way, are a pretty ornament 
to any sweet dish, particularly custards. 


CusTARD.—To blanch almonds— 
put them into a deep dish, pour boiling water 
over them, cover them up, and let them stand 
three minutes. Then take them out, and 
put them into cold water; rub off the skins 
with your hands. To make the custard— 
blanch and pound very fine a quarter of a 
pound of almonds, put them into a quart 
of milk to boil, and sweeten it to the 
taste. Beat up eight eggs, strain them, then 
turn the milk and almonds boiling hot on the 
eggs, stirring them all the time. Boil it in a 
pitcher, as before directed. 


AppLe FLoat.—Stew six large apples; lay 
them on a sieve to drain and cool; then put 
them on a flat dish, with about two spoonfuls 
of fine white sugar, a very little essence of 
lemon, or the juice of one, and the whites of 
two or three eggs. Beat all this to a froth 
with an egg-beater; fill a glass bowl, or 


custard-cups, with soft custard. Lay this 
froth on as high as it will stand. 


APPLE MERINGUE.—One and a half pound 
of white sugar; one quart of water boiled 
down to a pint and a half; rich sirup; beat to 
a stiff froth the whites of six eggs; add the 
sirup, slowly stirring the eggs all the while; 
if not stiff, add a little sifted white sugar; 
have ready a nice dish of preserved apple, 
leaving space to spread over the dish the froth 
smoothly; sift on a little fine white sugar; 
set it in a moderate oven for about three 
quarters of an hour. It should be a very 
light yellow. To be eaten cold. 


APPLE JELLY.—Take a dozen good tart 
apples, cut them into quarters, add a pint of « 
water, and let them simmer about half an 
hour. Set a sieve over an earthen pan, turn 
the apples into it, and let them drain; but do 
not stir the apples after the juice is drained 
out. Let it stand and settle about half an 
hour; then take a pint of juice to a pound of 
white sugar, boil it ten minutes, and strain it 
into moulds or jars. 


JUMBLES.—Rub to a cream a pound of 
sugar, and half a pound of butter; add eight 
well beaten eggs, essence of lemon or rose- 
water to the taste and flour to make the 
jumbles stiff enough for rofling out. Roll out, 
in powdered sugar, about half an inch wide 
and four inches long, and form them into 
rings by joining the ends. Lay them on flat 
buttered tins, and bake in a quick oven. 


Gincrer SNaps.—Take one pint of mo- 
lasses, one teacup of butter, one spoonful of 
ginger, and one tea-spoonful of salwratus; 
and boil all the ingredients thoroughly; when 
nearly cold, add as much flour as can be 
rolled into the mixture. 


BREAKFAST BuTTER CAKES.—One quart 
of sour milk, one tea-spoonful saleratus, a 
little salt, one and a half cup of boiled rice, 
two table-spoonfuls molasses or half cup of 
sugar, a little ginger, and flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Having read some pretty big snake stories 
in the papers of late, I thought I would send 
you one of “early time,” one which I have 
often heard told by the old man whose name 
I only give in part, but who is well known by 
the old pioneers of this country. Abijah 
C——, a very worthy old man, and one of the 
early pioneers of Southern Ohio, when relat- 
ing some of the adventures of his early pio- 
neer life to a crowd of listeners (for all who 
know him love to hear him talk), often gets 
off some rather tough yarns. One he tells, 
although a “stanner,” he is willing to youch 
for its truthfulness, is about an adventure he 
once had on ‘the prairies of Illinois. The 
story runs as follows (I will give it as near as 
possible in his own language) : 

“Ha! young men, you talk about your 
hunting adventures and snake stories; if 
you’d seed the sights I have in my young 
days, then you might talk. I'll relate to you 
an adventure I once had with rattlesnakes 
on the prairies of Illinois. It is now nigh on 
to forty years ago when I went there to look 
at the country, and entered some goyern- 
ment land. In the courseof my travels I had 
occasion to cross a piece.of prairie that I was 
told by old hunters was full of rattlesnakes. 
But nothing daunted, I first took their pre- 
caution of wrapping long prairie grass round 
my legs from the ankles up, and then started 
in. Isoon stirred them up lively, and then 
war begun. Whenever one would strike at 
me, it would get its fangs fast in the grass 
round my legs; then with my bowie knife I 
would coolly whack off hishead. After I got 
across I thought I would count the heads, 
aud boys, believe it or not, there were just 
one hundred and ninety-nine snake heads 
hanging to my legs.” 


A few days ago a clergyman who resides 
not a thousand miles from the beautiful and 
pleasant city of Henderson, Ky., had occasion 
to make a trip into the interior of Indiana. 
Stopping at a farmhouse for dinner, the 
farmer took his horse to the stable and 
then bade the clergyman to walk into the 
house and take a seat. On entering the 
house the gentleman was closely scrutinized 


for some moments by the farmer’s wife, who 
unable to restrain her curiosity, asked: 

“You sell lightning rods, don’t you?” 

“No, madam,” replied the gentleman. 

“Then you are a life insurance agent, I 
guess, as I haven’t seen anybody else travelling 
of late,” again queried the old lady. 

“No, madam, I am neither,” answered the 
gentleman. 

“* Well, really, if it is not too impudent in 
me, I would just like to know what you 
are 

.. “Iam a Catholic priest, madam,” was the 
polite answer. 

“You don’t say so!” fairly shrieked the 
old lady. “A Catholic priest, and you can’t 
marry. What a fool!” 

_ And with a look of the deepest commisera- 
tion the old lady placed her specs upon her 
nose, took a critical survey of her visitor, and 
with a sigh she turned away muttering sotto 
voce, “he can’t marry; poor fellow, I feel so 
sorry for him,” 

_ The gentleman asserts, however, that the 
old lady showed her appreciation of his call- 
ing by preparing for him as substantial a 
meal as he ever sat down to. 


Two worthy domestics, occupying resi- 
denees vacated by the owners for the sum- 
mer, were talking across the railing a day or 
two since, when the individual who removes 
the ashes ventured to ask Biddy if she could 
tell him the cause of the war abroad. Miss 
Biddy, who had plenty of time to read the 
papers, delivered herself pretty nearly as 
follows! 

“Well, it is pretty hard to tell the exact 
difficulty, but from what I hear it appears to 
me that it is something like this: Suppose 
Mrs. Spain wanted a girl, and my missis 
should say that she would recommend 
Bridget Dolan. Then suppose Mrs. France 
should say to my missis, you mustn’t give 
Bridget Dolan a recommend because the 
Dolan family will beeome too important. 
Then my missis says she wont do it, but that 
don’t satisfy Mrs. France, who wants her to 
promise that she not only never intended to 
give Bridget a character, but will positively 


Facts and Fancies. 


consult Mrs. France before she assents to 
Mrs. Spain having any other girl. My missis 
then gets mad and says she’ll not do anything 
of the kind, and so they begin to tear each 
other’s chignons.” 

Pat, who had placed his basket on the 
fence and drank in the explanation without 
moving a muscle, resumed his tour, after 
remarking: 

“And is that what’s the matter, bad luck to 
‘em! I thought somebody had been trod 
on.” 

It was election day, and Grimes having 
assisted on the occasion by the deposit of his 
vote and the absorption of as much old rye as 
he could walk under, started with two of his 
neighbors, who were in the same state of 
elevation, to make their way to their homes. 
They had to cross the Wissahickon creek by 
a footbridge constructed by a single log 
thrown across, and hewed flat on the upper 
side, but without any handrail to aid in the 
transit. There would have been no difficulty 
with a clear head and steady legs, in crossing, 
but with our party it was felé to be not de- 
void of difficulties under the existing circam- 
stances. However, the creek must be crossed, 
Grimes’ friend took the lead, and with much 
swinging of arms and contortion of body 
reached the further side, It was now 
Grimes’s turn to face the music, and making 
a bold start, he succeeded in getting about 
one third the way over, when a loud splash 
announced to his friends that he was over- 
board. Emerging from the water, it now 
being about up to his breast, he quietly said, 
as if his course was the result of mature 
deliberation, “I guess I'll wade!” 

A clock peddler was tramping along, hot, 
dusty and tired, when he came to a meeting- 
house wherein sundry Friends were engaged 
in silent devotion. The peripatetic trades- 
nian thought he would walk in and rest him- 
self. He took a seat upon a bench, doffed 
his hat, and placed his clock apon the floor. 
There was a painful stillness in the meeting- 
house which was broken by one of the clocks 
which began striking furiously. The peddler 
was in agony, but he hoped every moment 
the clock would stop. Instead of that it 
struck four hundred and twenty times by the 
actual count of every Friend in the meeting; 
for even the best disciplined of them could 
not help numbering the strokes. Then up 
rose one of the elder Friends, at the four 
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hundred and thirtieth stroke, and said: 
“Friend, as it is so very late, perhaps thee 
had better proceed on thy journey or thee 
will not reach thy destination, unless thee is 
as energetic as thy vehement timepiece.” 


A tall, long-legged Yankee from up country, 
distinguished by a little head perched on a 
crane’s neck, accoutred with a swallow-tailed 
coat and pantaloons that refused to be coaxed 
down to his ankles, boots shining with tallow, 
and hat that scorned over a half inch of brim, 
stalked into a city hotel lately to get what he 
called a “fancy dinner.” Being seated at 
the table, and asked by a servant what he 
would have: 

“Wall, I swan, I don’t know,” said he, 
casting his eyes down the long array of 
fricandeaux, cotellettes, ragouts, altogether, 
“ kickshaws” on the bill of fare, which con- 
founded him with their variety, while he 
despaired of grappling with them all, “ what 
would you take, squire, if you were in my 
place? I can’t eat all ef I never was to have 
another meal of vittles from now till the 
snow flies.” 

“Wouldn’t you like some soup?” said the 
waiter. 

* Wally squire, you’re "bout right, I reckon; 
bring on your soup, and then pitch into 
your biled vittles. You tax all the same they 
say, and it’s hard choosin’, so I'll jist try one 
plate through the lot—I will if I bust!” 


“ Where’s your wife, John?” asked a rural 
mother, of her son, who had been to: the 
city. 

“T haint got any.” P 

“ Why, you wrote us as how you’s going to 
marry a rich York lady.” 

“So I was; but just as we was about to be 
made one a policeman came in and took the 
gal off for stealing; and I shouldn’t try to 
marry another New York lady, if she was 
worth her weight in gold.” 


“@ood-morning, Mr. Smith—on the sick 
list, to-day?” Yes sir; got the ague.” “Do 
you evershake?” “ Yes, shake like thunder.” 
“When do you shake again?” “Can’t say 
when—shake every day. Why do you ask?” 
“0, nothing in particular—only I thought if 
you shook so bad, I’d like to stand by and see 
if you wouldn’t shake the fifteen dollars out 
of your pocket which you have owed me so 
long.” 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


Evprr Sisrer.— Have you brought my gloves, Polly ?” 
Poity.—* Yes, sister,.and your long curl, too, which was lying on the dressing-table.” 


~ 


Weerinc Wire.—“ Such a shame!” 

Husspanp.—* What is the matter now?” 

Weerinc Wire.—“ My néw fall bonnet has not come home, and that hateful Mrs. Dasher will wear 
hers to church to-morrow and lead the fashion for the whole congregation !”’ 
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The chap who wears glasses and looks with his mouth. One way to remove tight pants. 
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